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Volume XXIII Winter, 1957 Number 4 


An Army Hospital: From Dragoons to Rough Riders 
—Fort Riley, 1853-1908 


GeorcE E. Omer, Jr. 


Eprror’s Inrropuctory Note 


Although this article deals with the medical history of Fort Riley, 
Kansas, it is a vivid picture of army life on the frontier. Cholera, 
surgery without anesthesia, alcoholics on a whisky ration of three 
quarts a day—these were some of the problems faced by the army 
physician. Of the medical officers who served at Riley, seven became 
surgeons general of the army. The first Congressional Medal of 
Honor went to a doctor who served there. The first president of the 
association of military surgeons of the United States was a Fort Riley 
post surgeon, who later became president of the American Medical 
Association. Of special interest—and value—are the biographical 
sketches, many of men who became famous in the annals of army 
medicine. 


I. THe Temporary Hosprrau 


HE Westward expansion of the youthful United States burst 

into the territory of Missouri following the War of 1812. The 
early explorers into the Indian country (which included present Kan- 
sas ) followed the prehistoric river routes both southwest and north- 
west to establish trade. The first successful commercial trip to Santa 
Fe was made along the Arkansas river in 1821 by Capt. William 
Becknell from Franklin, Mo. In 1822 the Rocky Mountain Fur 
Company was organized at St. Louis and extended its business into 
the valleys of the Missouri and Platte rivers. John C. Fremont’s 
Oregon expedition camped at the junction of the Republican and 
Smoky Hill rivers in 1843. He reported great numbers of elk, 
antelope, buffalo, and Indians in the vicinity where Fort Riley 
would be established in one short decade. 


May. Georce E. Omer, Jr., MC, is chief of surgery, U. S. Army Hospital, Fort Riley. 
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The Indians resented the invasion of their lands. Their resistance 
was so successful that in the spring of 1829, Maj. Bennet Riley was 
ordered to take four companies of the Sixth infantry from Fort 
Leavenworth and accompany a trading caravan to Santa Fe. This 
was the first military escort of a wagon train. The traders were 
protected by the soldiers until the train crossed the Arkansas river, 
since the territory south of the river was Mexico. The Mormon 
migration in 1847 and the gold rush of 1849 greatly increased the 
travel over all the trails. The first overland mail and stage route 
was established in 1849 as a monthly service across present Kansas 
from Independence, Mo., to Santa Fe, with Council Grove as the 
only town down the 775-mile trail. This westward migration was 
patrolled and protected by the army, which was so thin-spread that 
in 1859 there were only three regiments of cavalry, and these horse 
units were still being called dragoons or mounted riflemen. 

Col. Thomas T. Fauntleroy, commanding the First dragoons at 
Fort Leavenworth, urged the establishment of a military station 
at the junction of the Smoky Hill and Republican rivers as an outpost 
for more efficient defense of the Oregon and Santa Fe trails. A 
board of four officers, including Brev. Maj. Edmund A. Ogden, 
who was quartermaster at Fort Leavenworth, was appointed to 
locate the new post near the fork of the Pawnee (Kansas) river. 
The board and a detachment of First dragoons established a camp 
at the present site of Fort Riley. The new station was first called 
Camp Center because it was believed that its location was close 
to the geographical center of the United States. 

In May, 1853, Capt. Charles S$. Lovell commanded a second 
expedition and established the first post of temporary buildings with 
Companies B, F, and H of the Sixth infantry, in accordance with 
Order No. 9, Headquarters Sixth Military District, Jefferson Bar- 
racks, Mo. 

The only muster and pay roll of the medical department issued 
from Camp Center listed Joseph K. Barnes as surgeon and Ann 
McCarrol as the hospital matron. This first surgeon in charge of 
the Fort Riley hospital became Surgeon General of the Army in 
1864 and held the position until 1882. He was born in Philadelphia 
in 1817 and graduated from the University of Pennsylvania Medical 
School in 1838. He joined the army as an assistant surgeon in 1840 
and was a brilliant brigade medical officer in the Mexican war. 
After his tour at Fort Riley, he was assigned to duty in Washington 
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2 and was promoted to medical inspector, with the rank of colonel 
5 in 1863. 
t Barnes received the first major general rank (brevet) awarded to 
s the senior medical officer of the army when he became surgeon 
> general in 1864. While he was surgeon general he succeeded in 
. removing hospital food from the jurisdiction of the commissary 
1 department; he placed the medical department in charge of ambu- 
2 lances instead of the quartermaster corps; and generally succeeded 
2 in bringing the military hospitals, as well as the transportation of 
: the wounded, under the control of medical officers. Barnes’ friendly 
2 relation with Secretary of War Stanton fostered the establishment 
5 of the army medical museum and library, better known today as the 
t Armed Forces Institute of Pathology and The National Library of 
5 Medicine. He had prepared and published the Medical and Surgi- 
cal History of the War of the Rebellion an important contribution 
t that is still used for reference work. Doctor Barnes dressed Secre- 
1 tary of State Seward’s wounds on the night of April 14, 1865, and 
t was in attendance at President Lincoln’s deathbed. He also at- 
\ tended President Garfield after he had been shot by an assassin. 
. He died in 1883, only one year after retirement from office. 
) To return to the fort. War Department General Order No. 17, 
; dated June 27, 1853, permanently changed the name of Camp 
) Center to Fort Riley in honor of Maj. Gen. Bennet Riley. Riley, 
] who commanded the first wagon train escort over the Santa Fe trail, 
> was born in Alexandria, Va., in 1787. He entered the army as an 
ensign of rifles when he was 16 years of age. He succeeded Col. 
1 Henry Leavenworth in command of Fort Leavenworth, and became 
2 a colonel in the First infantry on January 31, 1850. He was pro- 
n moted to major general for his gallant conduct in the Mexican war 
. under Gen. Winfield Scott. In 1847 Bennet Riley acted as the last 
territorial governor of California. He died in Buffalo, N. Y., on 
1 June 9, 1853. Thus Fort Riley was named for an infantry officer 
n who never saw the post. 
f The army appropriated $65,000 for the erection of temporary 
buildings at the new post. Supplies were moved to the station by 
a steamboat and overland freight wagons. The Excel, a small 
I steamer, made several supply trips up the Kansas river from 
0 Weston, Mo. River navigation was extremely difficult and finally 
one steamboat was so firmly grounded that she was abandoned. 
Mule teams from Fort Leavenworth were substituted as the primary 
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method of transportation. This military road had started as an 
Indian trail and extended west from Fort Leavenworth to Fort 
Riley. The firm of Russell, Majors, and Waddell established an 
extensive outfitting base at Leavenworth for this freighting trade 
and later inaugurated the Pony Express. Much of the food for 
the men and animals at Fort Riley was purchased from the nearest 
settlement, Saint Mary’s mission, 42 miles east along the military 
road. 

When the temporary post was being built the construction crews 
selected a parade-size field on a flat ledge of rimrock north of the 
Kansas river and above the marshy flat of Whiskey Lake. One of 
the buildings was the hospital, located on the present-day lower 
parade ground between Patton Hall and the Administration build- 
ing. The locks, hinges, and hasps on the one-story hospital were 
hand-forged at the building site from scrap metal, wheel rims, old 
sabers, and plow shares. Pine and oak were used for lumber and 
the building boasted the luxury of a veranda along its front or north 
wall. 

In December, 1853, Asst. Surg. Aquila Talbot Ridgely was the 
doctor in charge of the temporary hospital and T. W. Simson was 
the acting hospital steward. The hospital staff included three male 
soldier attendants, one soldier cook, and the hospital matron, Ann 
McCarrol. Surgeon Ridgely was born in Maryland and resigned 
June 23, 1861, to join the Confederate forces as a surgeon. 

In May, 1854, Kansas was organized as a territory. There were 
no white settlements in the new territory except at Forts Leaven- 
worth, Scott, and Riley, in addition to the Indian missions and agen- 
cies. On October 4, Andrew H. Reeder, of Pennsylvania, arrived 
as territorial governor. He set up his office at Fort Leavenworth. 
On April 16, 1855, Reeder issued a proclamation requesting that the 
first territorial legislature meet at the new town of Pawnee, which 
was located at the present site of Camp Whitside and the canton- 
ment hospital on the Fort Riley reservation. 

The Pawnee Town Site Association had been organized Septem- 
ber 27, 1854. The association consisted of Major Montgomery, 
Second infantry, commanding officer of Fort Riley, 13 other army 
officers, five civil territorial officers, and five civilians. The army 
officers included Surg. Madison Mills, Asst. Surg. William A. Ham- 
mond, and Asst. Surg. James Simons. In July, 1855, after Reeder’s 
proclamation, a resurvey of the boundaries of the Fort Riley military 
reservation was ordered by Jefferson Davis, the Secretary of War. 
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The new survey found that the reservation included the new town 
of Pawnee and the settlement was removed from the reservation. 
Major Montgomery, for granting the land to the Pawnee Town 
Association, was court-martialed and dismissed from the army on 
December 8, 1855. The trial was held at Fort Leavenworth with 
Robert E. Lee among the members of the court-martial board. 


II. CHOLERA EPIDEMIC 


In the summer of 1855 all troops at Fort Riley had left for cam- 
paigns against the Indians, so that of the military there was left 
only Asst. Surg. James Simons, John A. Charters, a private of Sixth 
infantry acting as hospital steward, and Chaplain Clarkson. The 
hospital steward combined the duties of druggist, medical clerk, 
and storekeeper as well as assistant to the surgeon. Asst. Surg. 
James Simons had been the physician in charge of the hospital 
since April, 1854. The hospital stewards had been Cpl. Jacob 
Hommes and Private Charters of the Sixth infantry. Margaret O. D. 
Donnall was the hospital matron. 

Maj. Edmund A. Ogden returned from Fort Leavenworth to 
command the station and supervise the permanent construction of 
Fort Riley. The actual construction crews were civilians under the 
supervision of a Mr. Sawyer, the architect and general superintend- 
ent. Ogden was appointed to the United States Military Academy 
in 1827 and served in many posts throughout his brief career. He 
participated in the Seminole war, the occupation of Texas from 1845 
to 1846 and in the Mexican war from 1846 to 1847. He began 
construction at Riley during the first week of July, 1855. 

Tragedy struck during the night of August 1 when cholera rap- 
idly developed into an epidemic. Without the healing aid of 20th 
century intravenous therapy, the bacillus of cholera produces a 
usually fatal diarrhea. Patients soon filled the temporary hospital 
and created a mountainous problem of nursing, washing bedding, 
and cleaning the patients. The camp was filled with panic when 
it was discovered that Major Ogden was ill. A rider was sent to 
Fort Leavenworth with a letter requesting medical help. Sawyer 
appointed men to act as nurses and promised extra pay, but only 
a few wanted to work at the hospital where the dead were being 
coffined and carried out by burial parties while new patients took 
their places. The heroic effort required to attend the men in the 
agonies of the fatal disease proved too much for Asst. Surg. James 
Simons, and his mental breakdown was complete after Major 
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Ogden died on the third. In desperation he deserted the hospital 
and his patients, collected his family and fled east to Saint Mary’s 
mission during the night. 

On August 4, hope came on horseback from Dyer’s bridge, 19 
miles east on the military road near present-day Manhattan. Dr. 
Samuel Whitehorn, recently from Michigan, had heard of the epi- 
demic while at Dyer’s bridge and came to offer his services to the 
hospital steward. He was youthful in appearance and manner, and 
for fear of doubts of his being really a doctor, he showed the stew- 
ard his diploma and other testimonials from his patients at Dyer’s 
bridge. Doctor Whitehorn’s presence renewed confidence, and a 
spoonful of brandy or port wine by the physician’s order gave 
relief from anxiety if not death. In addition, Whitehorn ordered 
barrels of pine tar to be burned at the open windows of the hos- 
pital. If this served no other purpose, it counteracted the offensive 
odors. 

Relief came on August 6, 1855, when a four-mule government 
ambulance arrived from Fort Leavenworth with Lt. Eugene Carr 
and Dr. Samuel Phillips, a contract physician. While Carr received 
an account of the situation from Sawyer, Phillips proceeded at once 
to the hospital for consultation with Doctor Whitehorn. With good 
nursing and encouragement, each day brought fewer cases and the 
epidemic was broken. Dr. Samuel Phillips volunteered for his 
relief duty to Gen. E. V. Sumner, then commanding Fort Leaven- 
worth. General Sumner had asked each of the many physicians 
practicing in the city of Leavenworth but all had declined the 
service except Phillips. Doctor Phillips was paid less than $40 for 
his hazardous tour of duty. 

Maj. John Sedgwick, artillery, came to Fort Riley in October, 
1855, to investigate the cholera epidemic and especially Asst. Surg. 
James Simon’s conduct. The doctor was court-martialed and dis- 
missed from army service on January 15, 1856, for his failure. How- 
ever, he was reinstated on October 24 of the same year and was 
breveted a colonel on March 13, 1865, for faithful and meritorious 
service during the Civil War. 

Somewhere between 75 and 100 persons died in the cholera epi- 
demic of 1855 and were buried in the present cemetery. Lead lin- 
ings from tea caddies were procured from the commissary to make 
an airtight coffin for Major Ogden. However, wooden headboards 
were used to mark the graves and the headboards were subse- 
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quently destroyed in a prairie fire set by Indians. Today, a grassy 
area is set aside in the post cemetery with a few stones set at random 
to indicate the resting place of the victims. 


Ill. THe First PERMANENT HosprraL 


Asst. Surg. William A. Hammond was recalled from the troops 
in the field and took charge of the hospital on August 31, 1855. His 
staff included Mary Miller, who was paid $6.00 a month as the 
hospital matron. Hammond was born in Annapolis, Md., in 1828 
and received his degree in medicine from New York University in 
1848. He had been on active army duty for five years when he first 
came to Fort Riley in 1854. His controversial personality often 
brought him personal problems. He owned slaves at Fort Riley 
but quickly joined the Union forces when war came. He witnessed 
the marriage ceremony of one of his subordinates, Cpl. Robert Al- 
lender, after the post commander, Major Montgomery, had refused 
permission for the wedding. For this escapade Surgeon Hammond 
was promptly placed in arrest but was afterward released. In spite 
of these idiosyncrasies, Hammond brought to his frontier medical 
duties the unbounded energy and practical foresight that charac- 
terized his future achievements. In the summer of 1855 he served 
as medical director of a large force operating against the Sioux 
Indians and was medical officer with an expedition which located 
a road to Bridger’s pass in the Rocky Mountains. 

After this field trip he remained the chief surgeon at the Fort 
Riley hospital until December, 1856. Perhaps his experiences in 
Kansas were the basis for his future sweeping improvement of the 
army medical service when he achieved high position. After com- 
pleting his Fort Riley tour and ten years at frontier stations, he 
resigned from the army to teach anatomy and physiology at the 
University of Maryland, but re-entered the service within two 
years because of the outbreak of war. When the United States 
Sanitary Commission was formed in 1861 as an advisory body to 
the army medical bureau, the members sponsored a new surgeon 
general. Hammond was chosen, and he received the first general 
officer rank ever awarded to the senior medical officer in the army. 
He worked to produce great improvements in battlefield evacuation 
of the wounded, hospital administration, and medical supplies. One 
little known contribution was his action in removing calomel and 
tartar emetic from the medical supply table, thus removing items 
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having as long and as worthless a medical history as venesection. 
Other practical improvements included such minor items as the 
provision of hospital clothing for patients. 

As a result of quarrels with Secretary of War Stanton, Hammond 
was suspended as surgeon general in 1863 and charged with irregu- 
larities in contracts. He appealed to President Lincoln to be 
restored to his position or be tried by court-martial. After a session 
prolonged for many months, a military court found him guilty and 
sentenced him to dismissal. Hammond soon established himself 
as a leading physician in New York City, and was a pioneer in the 
practice and teaching of neurology, holding the professorship of 
nervous and mental diseases at Bellevue Hospital Medical College 
and subsequently at New York University. He wrote numerous 
medical articles, and co-operated in the founding and editing of 
the New York Medical Journal and the Journal of Nervous and 
Mental Diseases. In 1878 his military dismissal case was reviewed 
and the verdict of the court-martial was reversed, with Hammond 
being honorably retired from the army. He died in 1900. 

As stated, Hammond left Riley in December, 1856. The first 
permanent post hospital had been finished in the fall of 1855. 
Slightly southeast of the new building was the old temporary hos- 
pital which had been used during the cholera epidemic. The old 
temporary hospital was converted into quarters for the hospital 
steward. The new permanent hospital was constructed of native 
limestone with a wooden veranda on two sides and surrounded by 
a wooden picket fence. The north hospital section contained the 
surgeon's offices and was two stories high, with a long one-story 
wing extending to the south. The first permanent hospital in 1855 
was later remodeled and is now the Administration building (30) 
on the lower parade ground. 

In October, 1855, six companies of the Second dragoons arrived 
at Fort Riley from Texas under the command of Lt. Col. Philip St. 
George Cooke. The Second dragoons later were called the Second 
cavalry and the history of the regiment is closely connected with 
the post of Fort Riley and the cavalry school. Asst. Surg. Robert 
Southgate arrived with the Second dragoons and assisted Surgeon 
Hammond at the post hospital. Pvt. Charles Harling, Second dra- 
goons, was also added to the hospital staff as an acting hospital 
steward. 

In December, 1856, Asst. Surg. Richard H. Coolidge became the 
post surgeon at Fort Riley. His sanitary report in June, 1857, in- 
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cluded a discussion of the topography of the post, a record of the 
weather, and the chief causes of sickness: 


Intemperance has been the fruitful cause of both diseases and injuries. The 
extent to which this vice prevailed may in part be inferred from the number 
of cases of delirium tremens reported. During the year previous to my joining 
this station, say from October 1, 1855, to September 30, 1856, six cases of 
delirium tremens are reported, the average strength of the command being 392. 
From October 1, 1856, to June 30, 1857, nine months, there occurred sixteen 
cases in a command averaging 335. From the statements of convalescents and 
from other sources, I am satisfied that three quarts of whisky was the cus- 
tomary daily allowance of quite a number of men; one quart, as they expressed 
it, being required “to set them up before breakfast.” It appeared to me that 
larger quantities of opium were necessary in the treatment of these excessive 
drinkers than in ordinary cases of delirium tremens. 

Four cases of scorbutus are reported in March, and others occurred among 
the hired men of the quartermaster’s department. Scarlatina and variola, 
which have prevailed to a very considerable extent in some of the eastern 
cities, have also appeared here. The vaccine virus for which I applied on the 
18th of February did not arrive until the 8th of May. I had fortunately 
obtained from Surgeon Abadie, at St. Louis, through Surgeon Cuyler, at Fort 
Leavenworth, part of a crust of vaccine virus, with which and its proceeds 
all the command who required protection were vaccinated. The first case of 
scarlatina occurred on the 23rd of May in the person of a Dragoon. So far 
as I could learn, no case had previously occurred in this vicinity. The disease 
was severe from the beginning, attended with much cerebral disturbance, and 
an extremely sore mouth and throat. He had passed the febrile stage, and the 
period of desquamation was nearly complete, when he escaped from his ward 
one cool morning soon after daylight, and ran unclothed to the company gardens. 
Dropsy of the abdomen and anasarca supervened—the left thigh being the first 
to swell—which finally terminated in death. Hospital Steward Drennan, who 
had been exposed to the first case, was the next person attacked, and though 
for a time dangerously ill, he now has recovered. Several children at the 
post have sickened with this disease, and it is still occurring among them. 

The surgical cases occurring up to the date of my special report of 
February 16, 1857, are sufficiently noted therein, and I have only to add in 
regard to one of those cases, that of gangrene of the feet requiring amputa- 
tion of both legs, that it terminated favorable. A small party of emigrants were 
attacked on the 7th of June, about eighty miles from this post, by a band of 
Cheyennes. Four men were killed, two wounded, and one young woman 
severely wounded in the back and side. They made their way on foot to 
the nearest settlements, having been six days without food. The wounded 
were conveyed from their first place of refuge to this post, and have since 
been attended by myself. 


Surgeon Coolidge also reported on the long-continued drought, 
the condition of the crops, the mean difference between the ther- 
mometer and hygrometer, and rainfall compared with previous 
years. Coolidge was born in New York state. He was appointed 
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as assistant surgeon on August 16, 1841, and became a major sur- 
geon June 26, 1860. He was breveted a lieutenant colonel on March 
13, 1865, and died January 23, 1866. 

Maj. Surg. Thomas C. Madison became post surgeon of Fort Riley 
in April, 1858. He was assisted by Hospital Steward Henry Lamp, 
who was the first actual hospital steward assigned to Fort Riley, 
since all previous stewards were enlisted men from line units acting 
in the capacity of steward. The hospital staff was completed by 
two male enlisted cooks, four male enlisted nurses, and two matrons 
—Mary Nash and Hannah Frame. Madison was born in Virginia 
and was appointed an assistant surgeon February 27, 1840. He was 
promoted to major surgeon August 29, 1856. He resigned from fed- 
eral service August 17, 1861, and was a surgeon for the Confederacy 
from 1861 to 1865. He died November 7, 1866. 

In August, 1860, Maj. Surg. Madison Mills was in charge of the 
fort hospital. He had previously been associated with Fort Riley 
as a member of the Pawnee Town Site Association. He joined the 
army as an assistant surgeon April 1, 1834, and was promoted to 
major surgeon February 16, 1847. He was breveted lieutenant 
colonel and colonel on November 29, 1864, for meritorious service 
at the siege of Vicksburg. He was promoted to brigadier general 
on March 13, 1865. Mills died April 28, 1873. 

Surgeon Mills made the periodic weather summaries, considered 
so important at that time as an influencing factor on disease. A 
system of observations and reports of weather was made by the 
surgeons at all military stations, and was the only weather service 
of the United States for more than half a century. This medical 
service resulted finally in the creation of a signal corps in the army 
in 1863, with Surg. Albert J. Meyer as the first chief of corps. 
Meteorological work was given to the weather bureau in 1890. 


IV. Tue Crvi War 


Fort Riley was a child of the frontier and the post was neglected 
by Washington from the time the permanent buildings were con- 
structed until the end of the Civil War. To protect the communica- 
tion-transportation routes and the Western settlements from Indian 
attack, the garrison was composed of varied volunteer cavalry units 
that included the 11th and 15th Kansas, the 7th Iowa, and the 2d 
Colorado. 

Asst. Surg. Fred P. Drew was the post surgeon from August, 
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1861, until his death at Fort Riley on March 20, 1864. He was born 
in Waterbury, Vt., 1829, and retained an interest in collecting fauna 
all his life. The Smithsonian Institution in Washington probably 
owes its collection of early Kansas fauna to Doctor Drew. Among his 
papers was a bill for three lizards, one frog, one tortoise, one beaver, 
and two nests of eggs which he collected, boxed, and shipped to 
the Smithsonian Institution in December, 1862. His hospital staff 
included Essex Camp as hospital steward, Elford E. Lee as ward- 
master, and Mary Lee as hospital matron. 

The military physicians had a rural practice which extended 
beyond Fort Riley for a radius of 50 miles. The doctor used fitted 
saddle bags to carry his drugs or a medical chest was placed in his 
mule-drawn ambulance wagon. Some items indicative of the 
pharmacopedia of the mid-19th century would include: alum, as a 
gargle for sore throat; balsam copaiva, used for gonorrhea; blister 
plaster, for application to stop pains about the lungs; spirit of 
camphor, used in typhus fever; flax seed, made into a tea useful 
in lung fever; quinine, for intermittent fevers; opium, for pain; 
tartaric acid, used as a beverage in scurvy. Among the instruments 
and utensils were included lancets, penis syringes, cylster syringes 
(enema), gum elastic catheter, bougies, tooth pliers, curved needles 
and waxed thread. Some physicians had a cylinder stethoscope. 
Leeches were still carried and blood letting was often practiced. 
To practice medicine with this medical armament the Fort Riley 
surgeon was paid $80.00 a month. 

In June, 1864, Jeremiah Sabin signed the report of sick and 
wounded as “Citizen (Contract) Surgeon.” Doctor Sabin had been 
recruited from the Fort Riley region and continued as a contract 
physician for a year. He was a note of continuity during that time 
along with Hospital Stewards Essex Camp and E. Norris Stearns. 
Military physicians came and left, including: Acting Asst. Surg. 
Irving J. Pollock in October, 1864, Asst. Surg. George S$. Akin in 
December, 1864, Asst. Surg. Thomas B. Harbison in February, 
1865, and Acting Asst. Surg. W. C. Finlaw in August, 1865. 

In the midst and in spite of this confusion, the hospital continued 
to function, as announced in a newspaper story of February 4, 1865: 

E. Norris Stearns, Hospital Steward, arrived on the 20th from Leavenworth, 
with a bountiful supply of Sanitary stores, consisting of Canned-fruits, Dried- 
apples; Pickles; Codfish; Cordials; Clothing; and other good things for our 


sick—Received through the hands of Mr. Brown, Agent for the Western Sanitary 
Commission. 
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V. Tue INpIAN-FicutTinc MEDICS 


During the days of Indian uprisings on the frontier, Fort Riley 
grew in stature from a supply base for summer campaigns to the 
formal status of the cavalry and light artillery school. 

The Second cavalry was the first regular army unit to return to 
Fort Riley from the Civil War. The army was again thinly spread 
and overworked, as indicated by the stations occupied by the 
Second cavalry: regimental headquarters, band, and Company E 
at Fort Riley; Companies A and B at Fort Kearny, Neb.; Company 
C at Fort Hays; Company D at Fort Lyon, Colo.; Company F 
at Fort Ellsworth (Harker); Companies G and I at Fort Leaven- 
worth; Company H at Pond Creek (Fort Wallace); Company K 
at Fort Dodge; Company L at Fort Larned; and Company M at 
Fort Aubrey. 

The Seventh cavalry was organized at Fort Riley in September, 
1866, under an act of congress of July 28, 1866. Andrew J. Smith, 
a veteran of the Mexican and Civil wars, was colonel, and George 
A. Custer was its lieutenant-colonel. (It was this year that the 
Union Pacific railroad reached the fort. ) 

The post surgeon and probably the first regimental surgeon for 
the Seventh cavalry was Brev. Lt. Col. and Surg. Bernard John 
Dowling Irwin. Irwin had been post surgeon since April, 1866, and 
for the fighting “Garry Owens” a more distinguished fighting medi- 
cal officer could not have been selected than the first winner of the 
Congressional Medal of Honor. 

Irwin was born in Ireland June 24, 1830. He was educated by 
private tutors, at the University of New York, the Castleton Ver- 
mont Medical College, and received his doctor of medicine in 1852 
from the New York Medical College. His military interest led him 
to be a private in the Seventh regiment of the New York National 
Guard from 1848 to 1851 and he was commissioned as first lieu- 
tenant assistant surgeon on August 28, 1856. He was promptly 
ordered to frontier service in New Mexico and Arizona. At this 
point the following account written by Irwin will give a vivid de- 
scription of this individual, his skill, endurance, and bravery: 

On the 16th of September, 1858, I was requested to visit one of the sta- 
tions of the Southern Overland Mail Company, where a number of men were 
reported to have been dangerously wounded. I set out at once, and arrived 
at the place early the next morning, after a smart ride of one hundred and 
fifteen miles, but found that three of the four wounded men had already died. 
The history of the survivor, Silas St. John, a strong robust, healthy young man 
of twenty-four, a native of New York City, was as follows: He, with three 
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Americans and three Mexican boys, was engaged in keeping the mail station. 

On the evening of the eighth, one of the latter was placed on guard, and 
the remainder of the party retired to rest for the night; about midnight the 
Mexicans arose, and with axes and a large hammer attempted to murder their 
sleeping companions. St. John awoke, and hearing blows given, was in the 
act of springing from his bed when he received a terrible blow from an axe, 
which almost severed his left arm from his body, followed quickly by another 
that cut the fleshy part of the same arm in a shocking manner; this was suc- 
ceeded by another stroke that cut through the anterior external portion of the 
right thigh, a short distance below the joint. By this time he succeeded in 
grasping his pistol, and having fired at the desperate assassins, they fled and 
were seen no more. 

One of the unfortunate victims who slept outside of the door of the rude 
shed never awoke; another, with his face and head frightfully chopped and 
mangled, lived in great agony until the evening of the next day; while a third, 
whose head was almost cloven in two, the brain continually oozing from the 
shattered skull, lingered until the sixth day, during which time his frenzied 
craving for water to quench his burning thirst was of the most heart-rending 
character, On the evening of the next day the mail stage came by and found 
St. John, the only survivor of his party, alone in a rude hovel in the wilderness, 
without food or water, unable to move; his wounds undressed, stiffened, and 
full of loathsome magots; his companions had died one by one a horrible 
death, and lastly, to add to the horrors of his suffering, the hungry wolves 
and ravens came and banquetted upon the putrefying corpse of one of his 
dead companions which lay but a few feet from his desolate bed. The mental 
and physical sufferings which he endured are marvelous to think of. Yet he 
never complained nor flinched for a moment. Calm and resigned, he bore 
his torments with the fortitude of a martyr, 

After administering to his immediate wants, one of the mail party was left 
with him, and remained until my arrival on the seventeenth, at which time his 
condition was as follows; he was weak and pallid from loss of blood, [lack of] 
sleep and constant mental and physical suffering; his disposition was cheerful, 
and he evinced much pleasure at the prospect of having his wounds attended to. 
A deep, incised wound, about eight inches in length, extending from the point 
of the acromion process, passing inwards, downwards, and backwards, laid 
open the shoulder-joint, passed through the external portion of the head of the 
humerous, and thence downward, splintering the bone through about four 
inches of its course. The wound in the thigh proved to be only a severe lesion 
of the soft parts, about eight inches long and three deep. 

After a careful examination, I saw it would be impossible to make any 
effort to save the arm; I therefore determined to remove it at once. The 
patient was informed of the necessity for the operation, and his permission was 
accorded almost cheerfully. The only assistance that I could command was 
from three of the men forming my escort. Having made a kind of bed of some 
bags of corn, the patient was placed on it. One of the men having been 
instructed how to compress the axillary artery, and the other assistants prop- 
etly disposed of, I removed the limb as follows: the patient lying on his back, 
with the shoulder elevated, I placed myself on the outside, and grasping the 
arm, I passed the catling through the original wound, thence inwards behind the 
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fractured point of the humerus, and downwards, forming a large flap from 
the anterior and inner aspect of the arm, which made up for the deficiency 
caused by the character of the wound, which left the superior-posterior aspect 
of the joint entirely devoid of muscular tissue. With the aid of a scalpel, the 
remaining portion of the head and neck of the humerus was removed from 
the glenoid cavity, the granulated surface of the old wound revivified, and the 
arteries tied as quickly as possible, after which the edges of the wound were 
brought together and retained by interrupted sutures and some bands of 
adhesive plaster. Cold-water dressing was applied, with a light bandage 
suitable to the part. 

The wound in the lower limb was dressed by inverting the large fleshy flap, 
and retaining it in its normal position by several interrupted sutures. Cold- 
water dressing and the maintenance of the thigh in a semi-flexed position 
were the only requisites here. Forty drops of tincture of opium were admin- 
istered, and the patient placed in as comfortable a bed as the meagre circum- 
stances of the place would permit. Chloroform was not at hand to be given, 
and the only stimulus obtainable was a few drachms of essence of ginger. The 
celerity with which the operation was performed, and the fortitude and ex- 
cellent disposition of the patient, saved him from everything like protracted 
suffering. In the evening, the tincture of opium was repeated, and proper 
directions having been given for the dressing of his wounds, I left him, having 
previously sent for some wine, brandy, and other nourishment. Of the 
former, 8 ounces, and the latter, 6 ounces, were allowed him daily, 

During the night of the twenty-third he arrived at the fort, having trav- 
elled in a common wagon sixty miles over a rough road during the two preced- 
ing days; and, as he was weak and fatigued, half a grain of sulphate of 
morphia was given him, and he was placed in a comfortable bed. Next morn- 
ing I examined his wounds, and found that the lesion at the shoulder had 
united by first intention, save at a point where the ligatures protruded, The 
wound in the thigh had partly opened. Proper dressings were applied, gen- 
erous diet given, and the patient continued to convalesce without an untoward 
symptom. Most of the ligatures came away between the ninth and twelfth 
days, and on the fifteenth the last, that from the axillary artery. Occasionally 
he suffered from frightful dreams, and imaginary pain in the lost arm, Whilst 
recovering, he had two attacks of quotidian intermittent fever, which readily 
yielded to quinine. On the twenty-fourth day after the operation he was 
walking about, and in less than six weeks he started for the Eastern States, 
restored to perfect health. 

On February 13 and 14, 1861, Irwin commanded detachments 
from Companies C and H, Seventh infantry, in engagement with 
the Chiricahua Indians near Apache Pass, Ariz., and was awarded 
the Congressional Medal of Honor for “Distinguished gallantry in 
action.” He was promoted to captain and assistant surgeon on 
August 28, 1861, and was advanced to major and surgeon on Sep- 
tember 16, 1862. During the Civil War he served as medical 
inspector of the Army of the Ohio and the Army of the Cumberland 
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and was medical director of the Army of the Southwest. In addi- 
tion, he was superintendent of the Army General Hospital at 
Memphis, Tenn. After his extended tour in Kansas, Surgeon Irwin 
was chief medical officer of the U. S. Military Academy from 1873 
to 1878 and medical director of the Department of Arizona from 
1882 to 1886. He was promoted to lieutenant colonel and assistant 
medical purveyor on September 16, 1885, and to colonel on August 
28, 1890. He was vice-president of the founding group of the 
Association of Military Surgeons of the United States in 1891. In 
1894 he was a delegate to represent the Medical Department, U. S. 
army, at the 11th International Medical Congress, Rome, Italy, 
March-April, 1894. On June 28, 1894, he was retired and advanced 
to the rank of brigadier general. He died December 15, 1917. The 
new 250-bed permanent army hospital at Fort Riley is to be dedi- 
cated in honor of this “Fighting Doctor.” 

Hospital Steward Louis O. Faringhy began a long tour at Fort 

Riley that extended from 1866 to 1873. His son, George Faringhy, 
is quoted in Pride’s book on hospital episodes: 
Quinine was given for colds and was always prescribed. A shot of good whiskey 
was always given to follow the dose, as capsules were unknown. Whiskey was 
cheap. You could buy it in the Commissary and an enlisted man could get 
it if he had the wherewithal. But he could easily get a cold and the steward 
would give him a dose of quinine and a good chaser for nothing, so who 
would want to suffer? J[unction] C[ity] was a tough burg and Abilene worse, 
with horsethieves were all over the land. [Mr. Faringhy] once took up a 
man in J[unction] C[ity] who had received a bullet in his hip. He extracted 
the bullet, kept the man in the hospital until he was entirely recovered, then 
one night this man repaid the kindness . . . by stealing his mare and colt 
and also two black horses from Chaplain Reynolds. 

George Faringhy is also authority for the fact that the ground 
just north of the hospital (Administration building 30) was the 
burial ground for arms and legs amputated in surgery. “The limb 
was simply wrapped in a towel or sheet, a spade made a hole 
and without ceremony the interment was made.” 

In addition to Hospital Steward Faringhy, the hospital staff 
included Ellen Faringhy as matron. This pattern of husband and 
wife was often repeated at frontier hospitals as a means of main- 
taining a higher caliber of medical attendants. In 1866 the hospital 
steward was paid $33 a month, while the matron drew $14 each 
pay day. 

During the summer of 1867 cholera again broke out in Kansas 
and visited many of the frontier posts. George Faringhy states: 
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This epidemic caused a stampede and everyone left the buildings and went 
into tents beyond the limits of the Post. My father [Hospital Steward Louis 
O. Faringhy] took care of the soldiers who were brought to the hospital. 
There were many cases out of which 79 died and are buried in rows near the 
north wall of the cemetery. A detail of prisoners under a sentry dug the 
graves. In those days prisoners wore shackles and some carried a ball and 
chain. Father put the dead in their coffins, which were made at the Quarter- 
master’s carpenter shop, mostly of black walnut, and drove the mules, hooked 
to an ambulance, to the cemetery where prisoners lowered the coffin and 
covered it up. Chaplain Reynolds, who came to Fort Riley in 1865, 
conducted the services. 

The news of the epidemic caused General Custer to desert his 
command at Fort Wallace and hurry to his wife who was still in 
quarters at Fort Riley. 

Another medical officer at the hospital in 1866 was Brev. Maj. 
and Asst. Surg. William Henry Forwood, who signed the report 
of sick and wounded for the Seventh cavalry in November, 1866, 
and reported 12 cases of cholera during the past sixty days. W. H. 
Forwood was a brilliant surgeon and was the third surgeon general 
of the army that served at Fort Riley. He was born at Brandywine 
Hundred, Del., on September 5, 1838. He was educated at Crozier 
Academy, Chester, Pa., and received his M. D. from the University 
of Pennsylvania in 1861. Forwood was appointed an assistant 
surgeon on August 5, 1861. He was severely wounded in battle 
in October, 1863, and removed from field duty. 

During 1864 and 1865 Forwood commanded Whitehall General 
Hospital of two thousand beds. He was breveted captain and major 
on March 13, 1865, for faithful and meritorious services during the 
Civil War. He then had several years of frontier duty and was the 
surgeon and naturalist for Sheridan’s exploring expeditions from 
1880 to 1882. He became lieutenant colonel and deputy surgeon 
general on June 15, 1891, and colonel and assistant surgeon general 
on May 3, 1897. Meanwhile, he had served on various army boards 
and in teaching positions. Forwood built Montauk Hospital in 
1898. He was the second president of the army medical school 
from 1901 to 1902. He was promoted to brigadier general and the 
position of surgeon general on June 8, 1902. He retired September 
7, 1902, and became professor of surgical pathology at Georgetown 
Medical College. He died May 11, 1915. 

The medical staff in 1866 included Acting Asst. Surg. B. E. 
Dodson in addition to Brev. Lt. Col. and Surg. B. J. D. Irwin and 
Brev. Maj. and Asst. Surg. W. H. Forwood. In spite of the fact 
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5 Ee EARLY HOSPITALS AT FORT RILEY 


— _— Original temporary hospital, about 1854. 
» fost enter: First permanent hospital, about 1865. Now the Fort Riley museum 


Lower: i 
ower: Second permanent hospital, 1889. Now part of post headquarters 
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Part of the medical detachment at the Fort Riley 
hospital about 1870. 











The Fort Riley medical detachment in 1900. 



















FORT RILEY MEDICAL OFFICERS 








Joseph K. Barnes James Simons 


(1817-1883) 


The first post surgeon, who also was the The physician who deserted his medical 
first senior medical officer to become a post during the disastrous cholera epidemic 
major general. of August, 1855. 





William A. Hammond Bernard J. D. Irwin 
(1828-1900) (1830-1917) 
A controversial figure who made sweep- The first recipient of the Congressiono! 
ing improvements in the army medical serv- Medal of Honor, for whom the new hospite 
ice while serving as U. S. surgeon general. at Fort Riley has been named 


(The above photos courtesy the National Archives and the Armed 
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that physicians had been awarded military rank since 1847, they 
retained their older method of medical rating as well, and were 
usually addressed by their professional title. The medical rating 
was given only after examination and demonstrated efficiency and 
included: assistant surgeon (first lieutenant and captain) surgeon 
(major and lieutenant colonel), and then more specific titles such 
as assistant surgeon general, medical inspector or medical purveyor 
(colonel and brigadier general). The military rank did not always 
correspond with the medical rating; as demonstrated by Major, 
but Assistant Surgeon, Forwood and Lieutenant Dodson who was 
only “acting” as an assistant surgeon. Of course, the military title 
determined the pay grade and a brevet military rank was more 
desirable than an acting medical rating. Other titles, such as post 
surgeon and surgeon general, were due to the military position held 
by the physician and still survive in present day army vocabulary. 

Brev. Maj. and Asst. Surg. George Miller Sternberg, a brilliant 
bacteriologist, epidemiologist, and surgeon general of the army, 
was post surgeon at Fort Riley from August, 1867, until October, 
1870. Doctor Sternberg was born on June 8, 1838, at Hartwick 
Seminary, Otsego county, N. Y., the son of a Lutheran clergyman. 
He was educated at Hartwick Seminary, Buffalo University and 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons (Columbia University) 
where he received his M.D. in 1860. With the outbreak of the 
Civil War, he was appointed assistant surgeon. Joining his com- 
mand, he was captured at the battle of Bull Run, but escaped to 
participate in the battles of Gaines’s Mill, Malvern Hill, and Harri- 
son’s Landing. He contracted typhoid fever at Harrison’s Landing 
and the remainder of his war-time duty was spent in military hos- 
pitals at Portsmouth Grove, R. I., and Cleveland, Ohio. He 
received brevet commissions of captain and major during the war 
and commanded the hospital in Cleveland at the end of hostilities. 

Just before his appointment as post surgeon at Fort Riley, Stern- 
berg’s first wife, Louisa Russell, died from cholera at Fort Harker 
(Ellsworth). On August 28, 1869, a Junction City newspaper ac- 
count suggested that the bachelor would begin married life again: 

Surgeon George M. Sternberg and Assistant Surgeon Leonard Y. Loring 
have charge of the Sanitary Department and no better commendation can 
be extended these gentlemen than the simple statement that they have nothing 
to do. By the way, we are informed that Doctor Sternberg is shortly to 


receive a leave of 30 days for the purpose of taking a trip east. We hope soon 
to see him back at Riley in possession of the prize he so richly deserves. 


24—1378 
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The result was marriage to Martha L. Pattison, who wrote a delight- 
ful biography of Sternberg that included a masterful description 
of frontier life in Kansas. The varied and unhurried life of an army 
physician as described by Martha Sternberg is beyond the experi- 
ence of the modern, scientific, efficient, and overworked military 
surgeon. 

Doctor Sternberg indulged himself in developing inventions while 
at Fort Riley. Impressed with the desirability of maintaining an 
even temperature in hospital wards, he patented an automatic 
heat regulator based on a thermometer that made and broke an 
electric circuit. The regulator won a prize at the American Institute 
and had wide use. He also perfected an anemometer and a fruit 
drier while serving as post surgeon. In April, 1870, Doctor Stern- 
berg prepared a report on the climate at Fort Riley, which was 
published in the local paper. However, all was not luxury, since 
in 1868 and 1869, Surgeon Sternberg took part in several expeditions 
against hostile Cheyennes along the upper Arkansas river in Indian 
territory and western Kansas. 

After leaving Fort Riley and during service at Fort Barrancas, 
Fla., Sternberg was stricken with yellow fever. Later he published 
two medical articles that gave him a definite status as an authority 
on yellow fever. In 1879 he was ordered to Washington and de- 
tailed for duty with the Havana Yellow Fever Commission. In 
1881 simultaneously with Louis Pasteur, he announced his discovery 
of the pneumococcus. In the United States he was the first to 
demonstrate the plasmodium of malaria (1885), and the bacilli of 
tuberculosis and typhoid fever (1886). His interest in bacteriology 
naturally led to an interest in disinfection, and with Sternberg and 
Koch scientific disinfection had its beginning. His essay: “Disin- 
fection and Individual Prophylaxis Against Infectious Diseases” 
(1886), received the Lomb prize and was translated into several 
foreign languages. Major Sternberg was breveted a lieutenant 
colonel on February 27, 1890, for gallant service in performance of 
professional duty under fire in action against Indians at Clearwater, 
Idaho, on July 12, 1877. On May 30, 1893, he was made surgeon 
general of the army with the rank of brigadier general. He was 
surgeon general nine years and during that time the army nurse 
corps and the army dental corps were organized. 

The army medical school was founded in 1893 by Sternberg for 
indoctrinating newly appointed medical officers in military medical 
practice. He created the Tuberculosis Hospital at Fort Bayard, 
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N. Mex. Sternberg supervised the expansion of the army and the 
establishment of several general hospitals during the Spanish- 
American war. His own early difficulties in acquiring knowledge 
led to a liberal-minded policy in the establishment of laboratories 
in the larger military hospitals where medical officers could engage 
in scientific research. In 1898 he established the Typhoid Fever 
Board and in 1900, the Yellow Fever Commission headed by Maj. 
and Surg. Walter Reed. Doctor Sternberg published several 
books including: Malaria and Malarial Diseases (1889), Manual of 
Bacteriology (1892), Immunity and Serum Therapy (1895), and 
Infection and Immunity (1904). He died in Washington on No- 
vember 3, 1915. 

From October, 1870, until August, 1871, Capt. and Asst. Surg. 
Leonard Young Loring served at Fort Riley as post surgeon. Loring 
was born in St. Louis, Mo., on February 1, 1844. He was appointed 
first lieutenant and assistant surgeon on May 14, 1867, and promoted 
to captain and assistant surgeon on May 14, 1870. His first assign- 
ment was Downer’s Station (in present Trego county), where he 
was post surgeon from June, 1867, until June, 1868. He became 
assistant to Sternberg until 1870 and then served as post surgeon. 
After duty at Fort Riley, Loring was in the field in western Kansas 
with the Sixth cavalry until February, 1872. He returned to serve 
at Fort Hays, Camp Supply, Indian territory, and Fort Dodge, from 
1878 until 1882. Doctor Loring was promoted to major and surgeon 
October 9, 1888, and was retired in 1908. 

From August, 1871, until October, 1873, Brev. Col. and Surg. 
Bernard J. D. Irwin returned as Post Surgeon. He was assisted by 
First Lt. and Acting Asst. Surg. W. O. Taylor, who came to Fort 
Riley when the Third infantry replaced the Sixth cavalry in 1873. 

In 1872 the hospital was remodeled to some extent by making a 
single dormitory, or hospital ward, of the main part of the building. 
The dining room and kitchen were in the south wing. Water for 
the hospital was obtained from a cistern which was just east of the 
center of the main building, in the center of the rectangle between 
the two wings. This cistern and pump remained there until the 
drive was paved after the turn of the century. The hospital staff 
included Hospital Steward Louis O. Faringhy and hospital matrons 
Ellen Faringhy and Kathryn Burns. There were two enlisted men 
who were rated as nurses and one enlisted cook. 

From October, 1873, until April, 1877, Brev. Maj. and Asst. Surg. 
William Elkanah Waters was post surgeon. He was assisted by 
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Acting Asst. Surgs. M. M. Shearer, L. Hall, A. L. Fitch, and W. S. 
Tremaine. Surg. B. J. D. Irwin had left for duty at West Point and 
had taken Hospital Steward L. O. Faringhy with him. Hospital 
Steward John M. McKenzie came to Fort Riley from West Point 
and Clara McKenzie became hospital matron. In December, 1877, 
the muster and pay roll of the medical department had a new and 
first entry of “Hospital Steward per Warrant” when Thomas Hills 
reported for duty. Surgeon Waters retired in November, 1897. 

In April, 1877, Lt. Col. and Surg. Charles Carroll Gray became 
post surgeon as the 19th infantry was relieved at Fort Riley by the 
23d infantry. Doctor Gray was born in New York and retired in 
January, 1879, at the completion of his tour of duty at Fort Riley. 
Asst. Surg. H. S. Kilbourne was also at the hospital and signed the 
report of sick and wounded in June, 1878. 

From February, 1879, until March, 1883, Maj. and Surg. Henry 
Remsen Tilton was post surgeon. Doctor Tilton had just returned 
from frontier duty and had demonstrated fearless gallantry in action 
against Indians at Bear Paw Mountain on September 30, 1877. He 
was awarded the Congressional Medal of Honor on March 22, 1895, 
for this action. Tilton was born in New Jersey and was appointed 
as assistant surgeon on August 26, 1861, and promoted to major 
and surgeon in June, 1876. After his tour of duty at Fort Riley, he 
went to Detroit and was promoted to lieutenant colonel and deputy 
surgeon general in August, 1893. 

Hospital Steward Louis O. Faringhy transferred from West Point 
to Fort Riley on April 23, 1879, to replace Hospital Steward Joseph 
Meredith. Faringhy was discharged from the army on September 8, 
1881. In 1883 Charles Hoffmeier was the hospital steward, with his 
wife, Mary Hoffmeier, serving as hospital matron. 

Fort Riley was linked by telephone with the outside world for 
the first time in the spring of 1883. 

From March, 1883, until June, 1885, Maj. and Surg. Albert Hart- 
suff was the post surgeon. Doctor Hartsuff was born in New York 
on February 4, 1837, and received his M.D. from the Castleton 
Medical College of Vermont. He was appointed an assistant sur- 
geon on August 5, 1861, and was breveted captain and major for 
services during the war and for services during the cholera epidemic 
in New Orleans in 1866. Hartsuff became a lieutenant colonel and 
deputy surgeon general on December 4, 1892, and was promoted 
to colonel and assistant surgeon general on April 28, 1900. He 
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retired in 1901, but was advanced to the rank of brigadier general 
on April 23, 1904. He died in 1908. 

First Lt. and Asst. Surg. C. C. Goddard was assistant to Surgeon 
Hartsuff. In addition, First Lt. and Asst. Surg. A. C. Van Doryn was 
assigned to Fort Riley in June, 1884. 

An effort was made by Congress in 1884 to sell the reservation 
of Fort Riley, since the post was garrisoned by very few troops and 
the frontier had moved on. However, Gen. Philip H. Sheridan 
stated in his annual report that it was his intention to enlarge the 
post and make it the headquarters of the cavalry. 

From June, 1885, until March, 1887, Maj. and Surg. Samuel 
Miller Horton was hospital commander and post surgeon. Doctor 
Horton was born in Pennsylvania and was appointed an assistant 
surgeon on August 26, 1861. He received a brevet major rank in 
1865 and was promoted to lieutenant colonel and deputy surgeon 
general in December, 1893. He retired in June, 1894. 

In addition to First Lt. and Asst. Surg. C. C. Goddard, the medical 
staff included First Lt. and Asst. Surg. R. R. Ball, who was assigned 
in 1886. 

Through the efforts of General Sheridan and others, congress 
passed a law in 1887 providing the sum of $200,000 for construction 
at Fort Riley, to provide facilities for a school of instruction for 
cavalry and light artillery. The school was established by Gen. 
Order No. 9, Headquarters of the Army, February 9, 1887. 


VI. THe SEcoND PERMANENT HospIrau 


In March, 1887, a board of officers headed by Lt. Col. and Surg. 
A. A. Woodhull was appointed to investigate and report upon the 
sanitary conditions of the post, upon the water supply and sewer- 
age, and to make such recommendations as might be deemed 
necessary for a considerable increase of the garrison. 

Surgeon Woodhull had been detailed for the board from his 
position of instructor in military hygiene at the infantry and cavalry 
school at Fort Leavenworth. He was born at Princeton, N. J., on 
April 13, 1837, the son of a physician, and prepared at Lawrence- 
ville School for the College of New Jersey, where he received the 
degree of A. B. in 1856 and that of M. A. in 1859. In 1859 he was 
also graduated from the medical department of the University of 
Pennsylvania. During the two years following his graduation, he 
practiced medicine, first in Leavenworth, and later at Eudora. 
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With the outbreak of the Civil War, he was active in recruiting a 
troop of mounted rifles for the Kansas militia, in which he was 
commissioned a lieutenant. Before the unit was mustered into the 
federal service, Woodhull received an appointment to the medical 
corps of the regular army, on September 19, 1861. At the close 
of the war, he was breveted a lieutenant colonel. He had duty 
tours in the Army Medical Museum, the office of the surgeon gen- 
eral, command of the Army and Navy Hospital at Hot Springs, 
Ark., and in 1899 he was chief surgeon of the Department of the 
Pacific at Manila. He was retired in 1901 but in 1904 was advanced 
to the grade of brigadier general on the retired list. After his 
retirement he was a lecturer at Princeton University. He died 
October 18, 1921. 

From March, 1887, until July, 1889, Maj. and Surg. Dallas Bache 
was the post surgeon. Doctor Bache was born in Pennsylvania and 
was appointed an assistant surgeon on May 28, 1861. He was 
breveted captain and major in 1865, rated surgeon in 1867, pro- 
moted to lieutenant colonel and surgeon in 1890, and became colonel 
and assistant surgeon general in 1895. He died in 1902. 

Early in February, 1888, a board of officers consisting of Col. 
James W. Forsyth, Maj. and Surg. Dallas Bache, two cavalry officers 
and one quartermaster officer met to determine a site for a new 
hospital. The location selected was north of the main post, on a 
level shelf with rimrock behind and the Kaw valley spread in front. 
In April, 1888, the contract was let after Gen. Philip Sheridan 
recommended an appropriation of $300,000. The north wing of 
the hospital was completed in 1888. The building was built of 
native limestone, as were the rest of the post buildings. 

The new hospital was far from the center of the post, so a dis- 
pensary was built north of the old hospital in 1889 and continued 
to function as a medical building until 1924, when it was occupied 
as Officers’ quarters. In 1890 a dead house was built behind the 
new hospital. A laundry for the hospital was constructed beside 
the dead house in 1891, and quarters for the hospital steward were 
built on the west side of the new hospital in 1891. 

The old hospital had been in use since 1855. The structure was 
extensively modified and a clock tower added in 1890, whereupon 
the building became the cavalry administration building and post 
headquarters. 

Serving on the same board with the post commander was fruitful 
for Surgeon Bache, for in 1891 he was married to Bessie Forsyth, 
daughter of Col. James W. Forsyth. 
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First Lt. and Asst. Surg. R. R. Ball and Capt. and Asst. Surg. 
Richardo Barnett completed the medical staff of the hospital. Bar- 
nett left for duty at Fort Lewis, Colorado, in August, 1888. 

From July, 1889, until October, 1892, John Van Rennselaer Hoff 
was post surgeon. Hoff was born at Mt. Morris, N. Y., on April 
11, 1848, the son of Col. Alexander H. Hoff. He received his A. B. 
degree in 1871 and the M. A. degree in 1874 from Union University, 
and his M. D. from the College of Physicians and Surgeons in 1874. 
From 1874 until 1879 he served at posts on the Western frontier in 
Nebraska and Wyoming. In 1882 he was post surgeon at Alcatraz 
Island, and then relieved Surg. George M. Sternberg at Fort Mason 
in 1884. In 1886 Hoff took a year’s leave abroad and studied at 
the University of Vienna. On return to the United States, he 
organized the first detachment of the newly-authorized hospital 
corps at Fort Reno, Indian territory, and then became post surgeon 
at Fort Riley. He organized the first company of instruction for 
the hospital corps and wrote the first drill regulations for those 
units while at Fort Riley. 

In November, 1890, Hoff took the field with eight troops of the 
Seventh cavalry and participated in the last battle of the Indian 
wars. His gallantry was noted in Gen. Order No. 100: “Major 
John Van R. Hoff, Surgeon, U. S. Army, for conspicuous bravery 
and coolness under fire in caring for the wounded in action against 
hostile Sioux Indians, at Wounded Knee Creek, South Dakota.” As 
evidence that service on the frontier at that time was not a sinecure, 
it should be noted that immediately on his return to Fort Riley 
from this battle he was ordered to proceed to Florence, Kan., to 
care for troopers of the Seventh cavalry who had been injured in a 
railroad accident at that point. On June 15, 1891, Hoff was 
promoted to major and surgeon. In 1892 the cavalry and light 
artillery school was officially established by War Department Gen. 
Order No. 17, although academic work did not begin until 1893. 
In that year Hoff was transferred, and subsequent tours included 
the position of chief surgeon in Third Army Corps, Department of 
Puerto Rico, U. S. Forces in China, Department of The Lakes, 
Department of the Missouri, Department of the Philippines, and 
Department of the East. In addition, Hoff found opportunity to 
be an instructor in ophthalmology at the University of California, 
a professor at the Army Medical School, Instructor at the General 
Staff College, and professor of military sanitation at the University 
of Nebraska. 
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Hoff was an observer in the Russo-Japanese war. For several 
years he was editor of The Military Surgeon and was the third pres- 
ident of the Association of Military Surgeons of the United States. 
He was commissioned a lieutenant colonel of volunteers in May, 
1898, and promoted to colonel and assistant surgeon general in 
1905. He retired April 11, 1912, but was assigned to active duty 
in the office of the surgeon general in 1916. Hoff was a recognized 
pioneer in the military science of army field medicine. While at 
Fort Riley, Hoff's medical and teaching staff included First Lts. and 
Asst. Surgs. Benjamin Brooke, Joseph Taylor Clarke, Henry C. 
Fisher, James Denver Glennan, Merritte Weber Ireland, Frank 
Royer Keefer, and Francis Anderson Winter. Doctor Hoff died in 
1920. 

Merritte W. Ireland was born in Columbia City, Ind., May 31, 
1867, the son of a country doctor. He graduated from the Detroit 
College of Medicine in 1899 and entered the army in 1891. After 
his tour of duty at Fort Riley, other early assignments included 
tours in Cuba and the Philippines during the Spanish-American 
war. In 1911 he was promoted to lieutenant colonel and was in 
command of the hospital at Fort Sam Houston when Gen. Frederick 
Funston suffered his fatal heart attack in San Antonio. General 
Pershing requested Ireland as a member of his staff and he was 
promoted to colonel on the eve of his departure for France. He 
was promoted to major general in August, 1918, and served as 
surgeon general of the army until May, 1931. Doctor Ireland was 
a strong supporter of the ancillary corps within the Medical De- 
partment, and recommended the establishment of the Medical 
Service Corps 27 years before it was accomplished. He died in 
1952. The recently completed 500-bed army hospital at Fort Knox, 
Ky., is named in his honor. 

There is a historical footnote in the fact that when John Van R. 
Hoff was given a free chance to develop the hospital corps while 
at Fort Riley, his superior medical officer and the chief surgeon of 
the Department of the Misouri was the old Seventh cavalry surgeon, 
Bernard John Dowling Irwin. Some three decades later, Army 
Surgeon General Ireland’s top staff included Brig. Gens. James D. 
Glennan, Henry C. Fisher, and Francis A. Winter. It might have 
been a coincidence that this group of general medical officers 
served together at Fort Riley, and the influence of Col. John Van 
R. Hoff may not be evident in their careers; but why was the re- 
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tired Doctor Hoff called to active duty in the office of the surgeon 
general while this group headed the army medical corps? 

From October, 1892, until December, 1896, Henry Stuart Turrill 
was the post surgeon. While at Riley Doctor Turrill was promoted 
to major in 1893 and then became a lieutenant colonel and chief 
surgeon in 1898. He became interested in medical supply, and 
the Reports of the Surgeon General for 1904 and 1905 list him as 
the commander of the New York Medical Supply Depot, the pre- 
cursor of the Armed Services Medical Procurement Agency. 

On January 9, 1893, the cavalry and light artillery school was 
formally opened with a lecture on hippology by Dr. Daniel LeMay, 
veterinary surgeon, Seventh cavalry. The school commandant was 
Col. James W. Forsyth, the school surgeon was Maj. Henry S. 
Turrill, assisted by First Lts. and Asst. Surgs. Madison M. Brewer, 
James M. Kennedy, and Paul F. Straub. 

Six years later, on December 21, 1899, Paul F. Straub was surgeon 
on Alos, Zambales, Luzon, Philippine Islands. On that date his 
bravery resulted in the last Congressional Medal of Honor that 
has been awarded to an army physician. “Surgeon Straub voluntarily 
exposed himself to a hot fire from the enemy in repelling with 
pistol fire an insurgent attack and at great risk of his own life went 
under fire to the rescue of a wounded officer and carried him to a 
place of safety.” 

By 1896 the company of instruction of the hospital corps was 
graduating two classes of enlisted men each year. School instruc- 
tors and Assistant Surgeons Brewer, Kennedy, and Straub had been 
replaced by Capt. and Asst. Surg. Jefferson Poindexter and First 
Lts. and Asst. Surgs. William W. Quinton and Thomas U. Raymond. 


VII. Tue Spanish Wars 


From December, 1896, through 1898, the post surgeon was Capt. 
and Asst. Surg. Junius L. Powell. Captain Powell was promoted 
to major in 1897. The hospital steward was Oscar F. Temple while 
Sarah Steward was the hospital matron. 

Capt. and Asst. Surg. Ashton Bryant Heyl arrived in 1896. In 
1897 the canteen had become the post exchange and was located in 
Waters Hall. Capt. A. B. Heyl of the medical department was the 
first officer in charge. Doctor Heyl left Fort Riley in April, 1898, 
and was assigned to the First cavalry at Tampa, Fla. He partici- 
pated in the Cuban battles, then resigned from the army in Feb- 
ruary, 1900. 
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Following Surgeon Heyl, a series of medical officers came to 
Fort Riley for a few months, only to leave for Cuba. The hospital 
corps school of instruction was an activity only on paper, since the 
medical faculty were on detached service at Mobile, Tampa, or 
Cuba. Acting Asst. Surg. Jose M. Delgado joined the First cavalry 
and Henry A. Webber left for Fort Tampa, Fla. Capt. and Asst. 
Surg. Benjamin L. Ten Eyck departed for Fort Tampa, Fla. Even 
Maj. and Surg. J. L. Powell, the post surgeon, left Fort Riley in 
June, 1898, for detached service at Mobile, Ala. W. F. Pride stated 
in his history that in April, 1898, all the officers had left the post 
except Chaplain Barry, who was in command, and a contract 
surgeon named Powell. In August, 1898, Acting Asst. Surgs. R. M. 
Geddings, Charles D. Camp, and F. A. E. Disney were at Fort 
Riley, but all were in Cuba by October. 

The hospital returned to normal when from September, 1599, 
until September, 1901, Capt. and Asst. Surg. Charles Edward Wood- 
ruff was post surgeon. Woodruff was born in Philadelphia on 
October 2, 1860. He was graduated from the U. S. Naval Academy 
in 1883 and received his M. D. from Jefferson Medical College in 
1886. He was an assistant surgeon in the navy from 1886 to 1887, 
then became an army surgeon. He was promoted to major when 
he finished his tour of duty at Fort Riley, and became chief surgeon 
of the Philippine Department. He was the author of the book: 
The Effects of Tropical Light on White Men. He retired in 1913 
and died in 1915. 

In September, 1901, Maj. and Surg. Paul Shillock became post 
surgeon. The hospital staff consisted of Assistant Surgeons Poey 
and Winn, Hospital Steward August Nickel, and Caroline Neilson 
as matron. 

In 1902 the uniform of the hospital corps was changed. The 
emerald green color prescribed for stripes and chevrons was changed 
to maroon and white. The caduceus was substituted for the maltese 
cross for cap and collar ornaments. 

Also in 1902, the first maneuvers of any magnitude in the United 
States were held from September 20 to October 8, at Fort Riley. 
The troops were encamped on the site now occupied by the present 
cantonment hospital. The area was named Camp Root for Elihu 
Root, Secretary of War. The chief surgeon of the maneuver divi- 
sion was Lt. Col. and Dep. Surg. Gen. John Van R. Hoff. General 
Order No. 11 from Camp Root also list Maj. and Surg. Henry P. 
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Birmingham, Lt. and Asst. Surg. P. C. Field, and Contract Surg. 
Joseph Pinquard. The equipment for a field hospital and ambu- 
lance company was evaluated in great detail in 1902, and the third 
field hospital and ambulance company No. 3 were the first modern 
units so organized and utilized. 

In 1903 Hoff again served as chief surgeon for similar maneuvers 
at Camp Sanger at Fort Riley. He discussed supply, packing units, 
and transportation problems in detail in his paper quoted in the 
Annual Report of the Surgeon General in 1903. Doctor Hoff was 
very critical of the existing policy of allowing the quartermaster 
department to maintain transportation items such as ambulances 
and mules. Army physicians mentioned in Hoff’s report include: 
H. L. Gilchrist, E. F. Gardner, E. B. Frick, F. P. Reynolds, and 
F. A. Winter. 

A medical board was called at Fort Riley in the fall of 1903 
because of an outbreak of typhoid fever. The members were Lt. 
Cols. J. V. R. Hoff and E. F. Gardner, with Majs. E. B. Frick and 
Paul Shillock, the post surgeon. The findings were that typhoid 
fever had been endemic in the Kaw valley since the June floods and 
did not originate in the maneuver camp. 

The year 1903 marked the end of the first 50 years of medical 
service at Fort Riley. Three post hospitals had been occupied and 
the reservation had been utilized for the first maneuver trial of a 
modern field hospital and ambulance company. The first company 
of instruction for the hospital corps had been organized and devel- 
oped into an example for future army medical schools. But the 
surgeons who served in the days of individual medicine provide 
the most history-full accounts. Of the 22 post surgeons, seven be- 
came general officers and three became army surgeon general. In 
addition, two other medical officers who served at Fort Riley also 
became surgeon general. Among these five surgeons general was 
the first medical officer to receive the rank of brigadier general and 
the first to obtain the present rank of major general. 

Three physicians were awarded the Congressional Medal of 
Honor, including the first one won in the entire army and the last 
one that has been awarded to an army physician. Six general 
hospitals in World War II were named in honor of doctors who had 
served at Fort Riley. A graduate of the U. S. Naval Academy was 
a post surgeon and one doctor deserted his hospital post during a 
cholera epidemic with resulting courts-martial and dismissal from 
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the service. The first president of the association of military sur- 
geons of the United States was a Fort Riley post surgeon, who also 
became president of the American Medical Association. Two sur- 
geons resigned to join the Confederacy. Only one doctor died 
during his tour of duty at Fort Riley. But most important, in that 
varied group was a sprinkling of men with vision—who developed 
efficient techniques for field medicine and maintained superlative 
curiosity for scientific investigation in the midst of mediocre stimu- 
lation fostered by isolation, routine, and military apathy. 


(Part Two, the Final Installment of This Hospital History, 
“From Horses to Helicopters—Fort Riley, 1904-1957,” 
Will Appear in the Spring, 1958, Issue.) 
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A Kansas Revival of 1872 


Wr E. BEercer 


“TN all places of business yesterday, the only topic of conversation 
was religion. To such an extent was the interest, that we ob- 
tained local items with great difficulty.” The Topeka reporter 
who wrote this could have written the same about Leavenworth, 
Lawrence, Atchison, Fort Scott and a score of other Kansas com- 
munities during the winter and spring of 1872. From January to 
May a revival swept Kansas which competed successfully for space 
in the newspapers with such items as the Grant scandals, the “lib- 
eral Republican” movement, the meeting of the state legislature, 
and the progress of railroad construction across the Plains. On sev- 
eral occasions it made the front page, which, almost without excep- 
tion in those days, was reserved for national and international news. 
The central figure in the revival was the Rev. Edward Payson 
Hammond, an internationally-known evangelist. Hammond was 
born in Ellington, Conn., in 1831. He was graduated from Williams 
College in 1858 and then studied for two years at Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary in New York. This was followed by a year at the Free 
Church Theological Seminary in Edinburgh, Scotland. It was during 
the year in Scotland that his evangelistic abilities were first discov- 
ered. He was ordained an evangelist by the Presbytery of New 
York, Third, of the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) in January, 
1863. Following his marriage in 1866, he and his bride spent nearly 
two years abroad visiting and conducting meetings in Italy, Egypt, 
Palestine, France, and England. From the time he returned to the 
United States until he arrived in Kansas in January, 1872, he had 
conducted meetings in many of the larger cities of the country. 
Hammond was described by the editor of the Leavenworth 
Times as being a “‘Muscular Christian’; he is rather short, ‘thick 
set’, and squarely built, has a very powerful voice, looks and talks 
like a well-fed Englishman, and might very readily be taken for the 
original of the wood-cut pictures in the illustrated papers of Jim 
Fisk.”? One of Hammond's admirers resented the comparison 
of the beloved evangelist to Fisk. The editor was informed “that 
such comparisons are not at all pleasant to the ears of the great 
Dr. Wrix1aM E. Benrcer is professor of history at the College of Emporia. 


1. Kansas Daily Commonwealth, Topeka, March 21, 1872. 
2. Leavenworth Daily Times, January 27, 1872. 
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many admirers of Mr. Hammond in this city. We hope he will be 
more choice in his comparisons hereafter.”* To this chastisement 
the editor's only comment was that Fisk’s friends hadn’t been heard 
from yet. The same editor later confessed a liking for Hammond, 
in spite of describing him as being “as full of life . . . as George 
Francis Train, as indomitable as Andy Johnson, and as persistent 
as a insurance agent.” 4 

An account of the Lawrence revival contained several interesting 

descriptive passages: 
He is of a class of men who, while their labors relate almost exclusively to 
another world, enjoy a hearty laugh and a good dinner in this. . . . He 
has a mobile and expressive countenance, capable of instantaneous changes 
of expression, depicting all the varying emotions of the human soul, a bright 
smile, and a wonderfully sympathetic voice. . . . One secret of Mr. Ham- 
mond’s power, we think, with the masses of men not allied to him in belief, 
is the absence of anything like professional severity in his demeanor. He adopts 
the clerical suit of black, and the white neckcloth, but further than that has 
little to mark him for a clergyman.5 

Hammond spent more than three months in Kansas. He arrived 
at Leavenworth on January 21, 1872, from Kansas City, Mo., where 
he had been conducting meetings. He remained in Leavenworth 
until February 16. Subsequent engagements took him to Lawrence 
from February 16 to March 8; Topeka from March 8 to March 28; 
Atchison from March 81 to April 12; and Fort Scott from April 13 
to May 2. Following the Fort Scott meetings he spent less than 
a week in Paola and Ottawa, after which he returned to the east. 

Every evangelist has certain techniques which are used exten- 
sively and Hammond was no exception. He began his work in each 
city by holding several, usually three or four, children’s meetings. 
These sessions were designed especially for children and youth who 
would be accompanied by their parents. At the first children’s meet- 
ing in Lawrence, there were “at least five hundred of the children, 
and altogether, by actual count, there were 1,994 persons in at- 
tendance.”* This was probably typical of the ratio between chil- 
dren and adults at most of the children’s meetings. 

At the first meeting Hammond would explain in simple terms the 
plan of salvation and the necessity for everyone, including children, 
to accept it. At the second and subsequent meetings, the children 
were asked to repeat short sayings and prayers which were enter- 

3, Ibid., January 30, 1872. 

4. Ibid., February 15, 1872. 


5. A Brief Account of the Great Revival in Lawrence, Kansas (Lawrence, 1872), p. 4. 
6. Ibid., p. 5. 
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taining as well as educational. At the second children’s meeting 
in Topeka “at the close of his sermon, he stationed several ministers 
at the foot of the platform to examine the children who thought 
they were converted, and then pass them up on the stage.” 7 

The validity of child conversions was questioned by some of the 
adults. In an age when conversion was regarded as strictly an 
adult concern, this is not surprising. Hammond, however, remained 
firm in his belief in the value of work among young children and 
was supported by the local ministers who worked with him in the 
meetings. Six of the Lawrence clergymen testified at the morning 
prayer meeting on February 21 that they were convinced that child 
conversions were as genuine and lasting as those of adults. The 
Reverend Mr. Cordley of the Congregational Church told of his 
own experience in which he said that when “he was ten years old 
he had just as clear an idea of sin and the necessity of repentance 
as he had now.”® Dr. F. S. McCabe, pastor of the Presbyterian 
church in Topeka, who was visiting and observing the Lawrence 
meetings in view of asking Hammond to come to Topeka, sup- 
ported the statement of his fellow clergymen. He told the same 
congregation that he had examined some of the children himself 
and was perfectly satisfied. “Yesterday he asked a lad ‘why he 
loved Jesus?’ ‘Because,’ said the boy, ‘he died to save me.’ What 
synod, association or conference could say more?” ® At Fort Scott 
two boys from Atchison and one from Topeka took the platform at 
the first children’s meeting to tell of their conversion during the 
meetings held in their cities. 

The task of convincing parents that the conversion of their chil- 
dren was either desirable or conducive to good conduct was not 
easy. The Reverend Mr. Cordley answered the objection of at 
least one parent who said he would be convinced about the con- 
version of children when his own began to show some religion 
around home. “We do not expect children,” Cordley replied, “to 
become perfect, full-grown Christians at once. This is the work 
of a lifetime. But their conversion affords a starting point, a basis 
to build on.” ?° 

The Leavenworth Times reported a rather far-fetched story which 
was said to be only one of a dozen such being told in Leavenworth: 

7. Spring Showers: A Brief Account of the Great Revival in Topeka, Kansas (Topeka, 
1872), p. 14. 

8. Brief Account, Lawrence, p. 8. 


9. Ibid., pp. 8, 9. 
10. Ibid., p. 11. 
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It appears that people become sinners at a very early age in this part of the 
country. We heard of one yesterday only two and a half years old, who be- 
coming convinced that he was a great sinner, and had been all his life, con- 
cluded to have prayers in the family thereafter. His father, being a very bigoted 
and over bearing man objected and, told him that if he must have prayers it 
could not be in that house; and so the brave little christian went upstairs to 
pack his trunk.11 


The most popular part of the meetings was the song service 
which was a novel feature of revivals in 1872. The evening meet- 
ings would open with hymn singing which might last as long as 30 
minutes. Hymns would also be interspersed between prayers and 
personal testimonies during the remainder of the service. Hammond 
had compiled a hymn book called New Praises of Jesus which was 
used at his meetings. It contained a large number of new hymns 
with lively tunes. The favorite hymn was “Jesus of Nazareth Pas- 
seth By” which was sung to the tune of “Sweet Hour of Prayer.” 
The words of the first verse were 

What means this eager, anxious throng, 
Pressing our busy streets along? 

Voices, in accents hushed, reply, 

“Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.” 

The daily schedule of meetings began with a morning prayer 
service at 9 o'clock. Weather permitting, a late morning street meet- 
ing at one of the main intersections rounded out the morning activi- 
ties. The evening service began at either 7 or 7:30 o'clock. On 
Sunday an afternoon meeting was held. 

In addition to a sermon, usually by Hammond, the time in the 
meetings was given to testimonials by lay people who would relate 
their experiences in finding Christ and urge others to follow their 
example. Until such time as a corps of converts could be obtained 
in a city, Hammond would utilize the converts from his previous 
meetings. Thus, the congregations at the early meetings in Law- 
rence heard the Leavenworth converts speak of their experiences. 
At Topeka the Lawrence people were used until sufficient numbers 
of local converts were obtained. For the benefit of those from 
Lawrence who wished to attend the Topeka meetings, the Kansas 
Pacific railroad offered three-day excursion tickets at two dollars. 
In order to take advantage of the excursion rate, purchasers were 
“provided with a certificate from Rev. Mr. Cordley in order to 
show that the excursionist is activated by a religious motive.” 1 


1l. Leavenworth Times, February 13, 1872. 
12. Daily Kansas Tribune, Lawrence, March 17, 1872. 
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- The evening meetings had no formal closing. After the sermon 
and speaking, the congregation would gather in small groups and 
talk of things religious. This gave the converted an opportunity to 
talk to the nonconverted personally and help them overcome their 
fears and doubts about being forgiven for their past life and their 
ability to lead a new one. This period, known as an “inquiry meet- 
ing,” would often last as long as an hour with people leaving the 
church or hall as they desired. 

There was more to the revival than holding meetings. Other work 
needed to be done. Saloons and houses of prostitution were visited 
by eager workers in hope of leading both the operators and 
patrons from their life of sin. Although there is little evidence that 
these labors produced the desired results, the operators, for the 
most part, did not seem to mind the intrusion. Children were 
organized into evangelistic teams in Atchison to sing in the saloons. 
On the afternoon of April 6, the children, divided into two groups, 
visited all the saloons on Commercial street. A few of the proprie- 
tors refused them admission but most of them let them sing and 
depart in peace. Not all of the work in the saloons was without 
incident. 

The Kansas Daily Commonwealth, Topeka, of March 23 gave 
an account of a fight which took place in front of Mr. Pauley’s saloon 
at Kansas and Fifth the preceding afternoon. The Rev. E. O. Tay- 
lor, with others, entered the saloon hoping to hold a meeting. 
Pauley asked them to leave and the meeting was held in the street in 
front. As Taylor was speaking, Jim Kelley, identified only as an 
Irishman, shouted, “It is a d——d lie.” At this point, Dick Brown, 
an engineer for the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe railroad, chal- 
lenged Kelley to a fight at the conclusion of the meeting. The 
fight took place and the two, along with Jim’s brother, Pat, were 
hailed into court. They were found guilty by the judge with Jim 
Kelley drawing a fine of ten dollars and costs, and the other two 
five dollars and costs each. Taylor's defender did not go unre- 
warded. After the trial, Att. Gen. Archibald Williams, Jacob Smith, 
and several other prominent citizens stepped forward and _ paid 
Brown’s fine. 

Closely allied with the campaign against the saloons was the 
anti-gambling crusade. One meeting in each town was devoted 
to the gamblers. This was always announced several days in ad- 
vance and proved to be a popular meeting. In Lawrence it drew 
the largest audience of the revival. In Topeka the Christians were 
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asked to leave Union Hall and go to the Presbyterian and Congre- 
gational churches to make room for the unconverted. The text 
of the sermon for the gamblers was Romans 6:23—“For the wages of 
sin is death, but the free gift of God is eternal life in Jesus Christ our 
Lord.” 

Hammond also visited the jails and, while at Leavenworth, made 
several visits to the state penitentiary in Lansing. 

Hammond made the claim that he never came into a city except 
by invitation from the local clergymen and churches. Such was 
the case in Kansas. As a matter of fact, he had more invitations 
than he was able to accept. In all cases he was fully backed and 
supported by the pastors of the evangelical churches. They usually 
held several meetings in the week preceding Hammond’s arrival 
and the meetings continued several weeks after his departure. 
The meetings in Topeka lasted four weeks after Hammond left 
and about the same length of time in Lawrence. In the other cities 
the meetings were continued from two to three weeks. 

As could be expected the revival drew opposition. Most of it 
came from the groups which were theologically opposed to the 
co-operating churches. Hammond often berated the Unitarians, 
Universalists, and other groups known generally as “free thinkers.” 
As a result their spokesmen in the various cities held meetings of 
their own and issued challenges to Hammond or a representative 
of his to debate questions of religion. 

The first challenge to Hammond came toward the close of his 
Leavenworth meetings. The Times of Sunday, February 11, 1872, 
carried a letter from I. J. Stine, a local book agent, in which he at- 
tacked the revival as being bigoted and narrowminded and listed 
a number of propositions which he would be willing to debate with 
any representative of the revival group. This challenge was ignored 
but Stine did not weary easily. He appeared later at Atchison and 
Fort Scott while the revival was in full progress in those cities. Only 
at Fort Scott did Stine appear before the final days of Hammond’s 
meetings. More will be said of the Fort Scott encounter later. 

A vocal exchange was touched off in Lawrence during the last 
week of Hammond’s appearance when he delivered a sermon on the 
Trinity aimed at the Unitarians and Universalists. The following 
Sunday (March 3), the Rev. W. C. Brooks, pastor of the Universalist 
church in Lawrence, devoted his sermon to a defense of the prin- 
ciples espoused by the Universalists. A series of weekly meetings, 
held on Friday evening, which lasted through March and April 
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followed. Brooks took a live-and-let-live attitude toward the re- 
vival. At his meeting on April 5 he told the congregation that he 
was immune to those who attacked his faith. Even if his faith was 
not the best, he knew it was the best for him. He illustrated the 
point by saying that an oak, even if transplanted in better soil, is 
likely to die. 

The Unitarians sponsored a series of lectures by Mrs. M. J. Wil- 

coxson which began on April 7, 1872. This was a month after Ham- 
mond had left Lawrence but the revival meetings were still being 
carried on by the local pastors. In her first address, which was on 
the subject “Religious Revivals,” she gave her reasons for the en- 
thusiasm shown by the revivalists. 
[She] accounted for the remarkable enthusiasm of the revival by the fact that 
some men have certain psychological powers by which they lead people away 
from the calm use of their own reasoning and common sense. If each person 
was educated in his religious principles so as to be well founded, such a man as 
Hammond could not lead them into these excitements.13 

Opposition to the “excitements” as the basis of the revival was 
echoed by every speaker who spoke against it. Hammond and the 
revivalists, on the other hand, constantly denied this to be the case. 
They maintained that excitement or emotionalism was not encour- 
aged and had no place in the revival meetings. To them, the op- 
ponents of the revival could not distinguish between emotionalism 
and enthusiasm. Mrs. Wilcoxson continued her lectures through 
April and the first two Sundays in May. 

A different line of attack was taken by a person who wrote an 
open letter to the Kansas Daily Tribune published on April 9, 1872, 
and signed “Third Story Front.” The revival was attacked on sev- 
eral points. First, that it was like a pendulum. Morals, it was 
stated, will swing as low in reaction as they go high in response 
to religious fervor. Second, that the revival was more commercial 
than religious. Some persons, it was charged, were converted be- 
cause “it will help your business, you know.” Hammond’s own 
commercial interest was questioned because he sold his books dur- 
ing the revival meetings. Third, that the revival was divisive. It 
tended to divide the community into two groups while religion 
should be a uniting force. Fourth, the inquiry meetings only 
served the purpose of bringing together young men and young 
women for doubtful purposes. The revivalists countered by saying 
that the assumptions of “Third Story Front” were totally false. 


13. Ibid., April 9, 1872. 
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It was in Topeka that the opposition was most active. Unlike the 
other cities in which Hammond appeared, his adversaries did not 
wait for his arrival or, as in some cases, his departure. By mid- 
February a debate was in the offing between Elder D. P. Hall of 
Olathe, a Christadelphian, and Dr. T. B. Taylor, the leader of the 
Spiritualist Society of Topeka. The proposition to be debated was 
“Resolved: That modern Spiritualism is taught in the Bible and, 
as opposed to materialism, is true.” The question was to be affirmed 
by Taylor and negated by Hall. All arrangements for the debate 
were completed by February 15 except for the time. For some un- 
disclosed reason the debate did not begin for another two months. 
The first discussion took place on April 15 with nightly meetings 
held for a week following. During this two months interim Hall 
dropped out of sight but Taylor and the spiritualists were active in 
other areas. 

The first encounter between the spiritualists and the revivalists 
arose over a resolution adopted at a mass meeting on February 25 
preparatory to Hammond's expected arrival in Topeka on March 1. 
The meeting passed a resolution requesting the board of education 
to dismiss the afternoon session of school on the days when Ham- 
mond would hold children’s meetings. The first written protests were 
carried in the Commonwealth on February 28. On that day two 
letters appeared, one of which was signed by “Philo,” who iden- 
tified himself only as a spiritualist, and the other by Theodore Mills, 
a leader in the Topeka Spiritualist Society. “Philo’s” protest was 
brief. He wrote, in part, “I protest against the interruption of our 
common schools for the furtherance, supposed or real, of any other 
interest whatever.” 1+ 

Mills, who wrote several other protest letters in the days follow- 
ing, was not quite as firm as “Philo.” He did not approve of a gen- 
eral dismissal but was willing to have those children dismissed who 
brought requests from their parents that they be excused to attend 
the revival. He opposed a general dismissal of school because a 
large number of people had no confidence in this type of meeting 
and did not want their children to miss a single recitation. 

The day following Mills’ first letter came the announcement that 
Hammond would postpone his arrival in Topeka one week because 
of physical exhaustion. Mills took this opportunity not only to 
further his stand on the school problem but to question Hammond’s 
sincerity. He wrote: 





14. Kansas Daily Commonwealth, February 28, 1872. 
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The reason why Mr. H[ammond] does not visit Topeka now, is for the lack 
of funds; for Mec [possibly the Reverend Mr. McCabe] and Samuel Dolman 

must remember that, so far as Mr. Hammond is concerned it is “purely 
a matter of business.” So if the brethren of Topeka don’t lay down the “pew- 
ter,” the Rev. Mr. H. will not visit us and the poor little children will have to 
go unconverted, and go to h—1 at last, and all this for the lack of a little of 
that which Mr. H’s bible calls “filthy lucre,” the love of which is said to be “the 
root of all evil,” as to let the dear children of Topeka go to the bad place for 
lack of “his revival?” 15 

The board of education granted the request of the revivalists and 
only a morning session of school was held for about two weeks. 

It was T. B. Taylor, rather than Mills, who led the attack against 
the revival. Taylor announced that on Sunday evening, March 8, 
he would answer the Rev. D. P. Mitchell of the Methodist church 
who had previously spoken against spiritualism. “The public,” the 
announcement read, “that has been induced to believe that Spiritu- 
alism is such a monstrosity, and Spiritualists such monsters, as Mr. 
Mitchell has pronounced them, are cordially invited to attend. Mr. 
Mitchell, in person or by proxy, is also invited.” '® 

Taylor apparently had asked permission to speak at one of the 
revival meetings and had been denied. Toward the end of Ham- 
mond’s stay in Topeka, Taylor wrote him an open letter. He began 
by explaining that it was necessary to “take this method of speaking 
to you and to others who are not permitted to hear me in the meet- 
ings in consequence of this ostracism—in consequence of this in- 
fringement of one of the dearest of American human rights, the 
liberty of speech.” 7 

He continued by relating briefly three conversion experiences of 
his own. He had been a Methodist clergyman for nearly a quarter 
of a century until he had been banned from the church a year pre- 
viously for ideas expressed in lectures on the resurrection of the 
dead. Taylor volunteered to be a guinea pig by attending the 
meetings and following Hammond’s instructions to see if he could be 
forced to change his mind. 

Taylor closed his letter by attacking three basic theological be- 
liefs of the revivalists. He stated that he did not believe in a per- 
sonal God but rather that “God is a spirit”; that Jesus was not God 
but that he manifested the God-spirit in all of his deeds; and, that 
the doctrine of vicarious atonement was a logical and theological 

15. Ibid., March 1, 1872. 


16. Ibid., March 3, 1872. 
17. Ibid., March 21, 1872. 
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paradox because no one can substitute or suffer for the sins of 
another. 

The testimony of R. N. Collingsworth at one of the revival meet- 
ings in which he blamed all of his past sinful deeds on spiritualism 
served as the occasion for another Taylor letter. He wrote: 

If Mr. C., or anyone else, has ruined the character of an unsuspecting girl, 
and had thus thrown her out of society as an outcast upon the heartless world, 
then he must hunt up such and do all in his power, by his money and otherwise, 
to bring her back to society and friends again; that if he has “taken anything 
wrongfully he must restore it with interest.” But no, no, that is too costly 

for Mr. C. and a great many others. They must seek to lay all these 
shameful crimes on some one else, who is innocent. And this is the beautiful 
theology that Mr. Hammond and all the rest of these zealous souls are teaching. 

But rather let them “bring forth fruits meet for repentance” and think not 
to say, “Jesus has died for my sins and I will go scott free.” 

They expect to live as they list, say a prayer, make a profession, say they 
“love Jesus,” and go into heaven on a white horse with a great flourish of 
trumpets; but instead, they will hear, ringing in their ears, these awful words, 
“Be not deceived; God is not mocked: for whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
he also reap.” 18 


The verbal blast by Taylor was not the end of this incident. The 
day following the appearance of the letter, Collingsworth chanced 
upon Taylor on Kansas avenue where he administered a beating, 
by the use of his cane, which required Taylor to seek medical assist- 
ance. 

The practice of the revivalists in praying for the conversion of 
specifically named persons brought forth at least one letter to the 
editor in each city conducting revival meetings. E. E. Barnum of 
Topeka wrote a letter to the Commonwealth which was typical. 
Barnum attended the meeting in which he was the particular object 
of prayer. “I was made the subject,” he wrote, “of public exhibition 
and scurrilous attack, which was utterly uncalled for, and without 
justification.” 2® In the same letter, he also wrote: 

The spirit manifested by these revivalists in condemning as “heretics” and 
“vile sinners” all those who chance to disagree with them in matters pertaining 
to religion, is identical with that which in all ages of the world has pursued 
and put to the tortures of the inquisition honest men and women who con- 
scientiously differed from them in their interpretation of religious faith.2° 

The revival meetings had competition from a phrenologist who 
delivered a series of lectures at Costa’s Opera House midway 

18. Ibid., March 24, 1872. 


19. Ibid., March 28, 1872. 
20. Idem. 
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through Hammond’s stay in Topeka. The lecturer, Prof. O. S. 
Fowler, delivered a speech on “Love, Courtship and Matrimony” 
on the evening of March 15. This was followed the next day by 
an afternoon lecture to ladies only on “Female Health and Beauty 
Restored” and an evening discussion to gentlemen only on “Man- 
hood: Its Strength, Impairment, and Restoration.” These lectures 
had little effect, if any, on the attendance at the revival meetings. 

The attacks on Hammond’s character did not end with his de- 
parture. At the revival meeting on Sunday evening, April 7, Mr. 
Hunter, an employee in the AT&SF railroad shops, reported that 
three men in the shops had accused Hammond of all sorts of crimes 
and that they could prove their accusations by evidence from people 
in Peoria, Il]. Hunter had written Robert G. Ingersoll and received 
a reply which probably was not satisfactory to either side. Inger- 
soll wrote: 

The Rev. Mr. Hammond conducted what is generally called a “revival” at 
this place [Peoria] some two or three years ago. I know nothing for or against 
his character. I have regarded him as a kind of fanatic whose intentions might 
be good enough, but whose lack of real sound sense was fearful. I never saw 
the man, and have never heard much about him one way or the other. From 
what I have seen in the papers, I am satisfied the man is responsible for his 
actions, but is entirely carried away by his unfortunate belief in the gospel. 
He acts in my judgment as any real Christian ought to act. He is doing what 
he can to help people out of hell. If there is danger of eternal punishment 
being inflicted upon sinners, every honest Christian should give his whole life to 
the business of rescuing souls from such terrible fate. Mr. Hammond acts out 
his doctrine and of course acts like a crazy man. No man of decent heart can 
believe in the doctrine of eternal punishment without becoming insane.?! 

In comparison to his stay in Topeka, Hammond must have felt 
that Atchison was rather dull. The opponents of the revival were 
relatively inactive. It is difficult to ascertain whether there was no 
active organized opposition or whether the community was indif- 
ferent to the revival. The latter is probably nearer the truth since 
in the cities, such as Lawrence and Topeka, where the revivals 
were regarded as more successful, the opposition was more active. 

Reference has been made to the children’s groups organized in 
Atchison for the purpose of singing in the saloons. William H. 
Irwin, who reported the meetings for the papers in Atchison and 
Fort Scott, reported the following incident which occurred on the 
afternoon of April 6: 

Several boys followed the little Christians, and abused them, hit them with 
sticks, insulted them in many ways, but the little fellows can afford to be per- 


21. Ibid., April 9, 1872. 
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secuted for the sake of the dear Jesus, and can claim the promise: “blessed 
are they which are persecuted for righteousness sake, for theirs is the Kingdom 
of Heaven.” 22 

Toward the end of Hammond’s stay in Atchison, Stine appeared 
to deliver his series of lectures and issue his challenge to debate 
as he had done in Leavenworth. This time the challenge was ac- 
cepted by the Reverend Mr. Van Wagner of the Congregational 
church. He attended Stine’s lecture on April 12 prepared to present 
the revival cause. Stine spoke for two hours and then refused to 
give the platform to Van Wagner. The audience insisted that both 
sides be heard. Stine not only gave up the platform but left the 
hall without hearing Van Wagner's presentation. To the revivalists 
it was a great triumph. Van Wagner wrote in the Champion: 

It is well known that this man Stine was sent for to counteract the revival, 
and that he is in the habit, wherever he goes, of challenging the clergy, par- 
ticularly, and calling us a set of hypocrites, knaves and cowards, and declaring 
that we dare not meet him, nor discuss the various questions of belief and dis- 
belief. 

The arguments and positions are the same substantially, by all infidel lec- 
turers. It is only Hume, Volney, Voltaire, Shaftsbury, Paine, and later still, 
Strauss and Renan over again, all of whom have been met and vanquished from 
the field. The latest foe of infidel thought is Darwinism, and Darwinism is 


nothing but the old doctrine of Pythagorus . . . pushed with scientific in- 
vestigation. It is merely the development theory of Combe and modem 
spiritualists. . . . And even if it were true that man is only an improved 


monkey, it would not disprove the existence of God nor the sacred record.23 


Stine appeared in Fort Scott a few days after Hammond’s arrival 
having been requested by some of the citizens to give his lectures. 
Upon his arrival the Monitor observed that “‘Free Religion’ and 
Christianity are about to lock horns for a struggle in this city. We 
opine that the meek and lowly Nazarine will come off victor.” * 

“The Great Imposture; or, the True and Untrue in Christianity” 
and “God and Man” were the titles of the two lectures Stine 
delivered wherever he appeared. These were presented to crowded 
audiences in McDonald Hall at Fort Scott on the evenings of April 
19 and April 20. He delivered a third lecture on Sunday evening, 
April 21, which was to be his last. His followers asked him to 
remain a while longer which he consented to do. On the evening 
of April 23 he preached from the text used by Hammond on the 
previous day. 

22. Atchison Daily Champion, April 7, 1872. 


23. Ibid., April 19, 1872. 
24. Fort Scott Daily Monitor, April 18, 1872. 
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Following his usual course, Stine attempted to arrange a debate 
with one of the local clergymen. He wrote the following note to 
the Reverend Mr. McCarthy: 

Yesterday morning [April 21], if I did not misunderstand you, you publicaly 
announced your ability and readiness to defend and debate the general prin- 
ciples of the Christian religion. 

Was your language meant as a challenge to discussion? If so, will you be 
kind enough to name a time and place, when and where, during the present 
week, I can have the privilege of meeting you, in open and fair debate on the 
general question, “Is Christianity true?” 25 

McCarthy followed the Old Testament injunction and refused to 
descend to the plains of Ono. V. W. Sunderlin, who delivered the 
letter to McCarthy for Stine, reported that the “above letter was 
presented by me to the gentleman addressed, with a request to 
reply over his signature. As no such reply could be obtained, I 
wish only to state that fact.” 76 

Stine made another attempt to stir a debate during a street 
meeting in front of the Wilder House. The meeting was conducted 
by the Reverend Mr. Paulson, a presiding elder of the Methodist 
church. William H. Irwin reported the incident: 

The remarks were good, instructive and kind, all was quiet until he [Paulson] 
made some allusion to Tom. Paine, when a poor, lost, blind sinner, by the 
name of Stine . . . openly and shamefully disturbed the religious meet- 
ing by calling the Rev. Mr. Paulson a liar. This is in keeping with his 
teaching.?7 
Paulson, like McCarthy, wasn’t interested in descending to the plains 
from his well fortified heights. 

The Fort Scott revival was held in a large tent. During the last 
days of the meetings a nuisance was caused by “a large number of 
obnoxious individuals who, it seems, take a great delight in ob- 
structing the passage in and out of the tent by their persons and 
whiskey fumes, mixed with tobacco smoke and other than gentle- 
manly deportment.” ** It was hoped that the local police would 
correct the situation. 

It is difficult to evaluate the effect of a revival meeting. There 
can be no doubt, while the revival was in progress, that most people 
were amazed at its success. A report in the Atchison Daily Cham- 
pion was typical: 

25. Ibid., April 23, 1872. 

26. Idem. 


27. Ibid., April 24, 1872. 
28. Ibid., May 8, 1872. 
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The fruits of the revival were seen on the Sabbath, in the increased attend- 
ance, at all the various churches and Sabbath Schools, notwithstanding the 
inclemency of the weather. We can but believe that from this time the history 
of Atchison, in this respect is to be changed, and that our churches, instead 
of being thinly attended, and struggling for existence, are to become stronger, 
and a power in our city that will be felt in all directions.?9 


The revivalists worked with vigor and enthusiasm. From the 
centers of the revival, clergymen and laymen traveled to the sur- 
rounding towns and villages to spread the fruits of the revival as 
widely as possible. It was not unusual for entire families to travel 
as far as a hundred miles to attend the meetings for a day or two. 

Statistically, the revival was a success. It is impossible to deter- 
mine the exact number of conversions. In round numbers, the 
following were generally accepted. 


Leavenworth 500 
Lawrence 1,000 
Topeka 600 
Atchison 300 
Fort Scott 400 *° 


The number who joined the local churches during the revival was 
only about half this number. Most of the newspapers carried a 
statement attributed to Hammond that he regarded the Lawrence 
revival as his most successful to that time except for the one held 
in Dunfries, Scotland. 

There were always those ready to scoff. A Lawrence convert was 
jailed in Kansas City for drunkedness. “He told several persons 
that his visit to Kansas City was to escape the importunity of the 
revival people in Lawrence, and to enjoy a quiet drunk.” *! 

References to the revival were carried frequently in the papers 
for several months. As for the long range effect of Hammond's 
visit to Kansas, the following is probably a good summary: 

In general it may be said that there has been no time of wide-spread 
religious interest when the foundations of society were stirred to their depths, 
such as has sometimes been seen in different ages and portions of the church. 
But Kansas has by no means been left unblessed.°? 


29. Atchison Daily Champion, April 16, 1872. 
380. Fort Scott Monitor, May 18, 1872. 
81. Kansas Daily Tribune, April 14, 1872. 


82. The Rev. Timothy Hill, Historical Sketch of the Presbyterian Church in Kansas 
(Topeka, 1877), pp. 22, 23. 











The Kiowa and Comanche Campaign of 1860 
as Recorded in the Personal Diary of 
Lt. J. E. B. Stuart 


Edited by W. Strrr Rosinson 
I. INTRODUCTION 


HE duties of the United States army on the frontier were many 

and varied during the decade preceding the Civil War. There 
were both military and nonmilitary services to perform. The mili- 
tary involved primarily campaigns against hostile nomadic Indians, 
campaigns which were on the whole limited to minor skirmishes 
and which can hardly be classified as wars. Nonmilitary duties in- 
volved the army as policeman rather than soldier and as the builder 
of forts which ringed the frontier area. Both military and non- 
military services were vital parts of the mission of the army on the 
eve of the Civil War. 

Greatest attention in the writing of American military history 
has been devoted to the fighting role.1 Even with this emphasis, 
the story is not complete as evidenced by the lack of printed material 
concerning some of the campaigns on the frontier. The diary repro- 
duced here has only recently come to light and supplies new and 
detailed information on the Kiowa and Comanche campaign of 
1860.2 The record was kept by Lt. James Ewell Brown Stuart who 
is best known to history as “Jeb,” the dashing cavalry leader of the 
Southern Confederacy. The military units included Companies 
F, G, H, and K of the First regiment of cavalry with some attention 
to the two attached companies of the Second dragoons, Companies 
C and K. As an appropriate background to the diary of the 1860 
campaign, a brief résumé will be given of Stuart’s early military 
career which involved mainly his service with the First cavalry. 


Dr. W. Srtirr Rosrson, a graduate of the University of Virginia at Charlottes- 
ville, is associate professor of history at the University of Kansas, Lawrence. 

The author acknowledges the aid of a research grant from the General Research Fund 
of the University of Kansas for investigation at the National Archives, Washington, D. C., 
of materials relating to this publication. 

1. Francis Paul Prucha’s Broadax and Bayonet: The Role of the United States Army in 
the Development of the Northwest, 1815-1860 (Madison, Wis., 1953) is a recent study 
that concentrates on the nonmilitary services of the army. 

2. Brief accounts of the campaign are given in George A. Root, ed., “Extracts From 
Diary of Captain Lambert Bowman aT | The Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. 1 (May, 
19382), pp. 206-210, and in Merri Il J. Mattes, ed., “Patrolling the Santa Fe Trail: 
Reminiscences of John S. Kirwan,” ibid., v. 21 (Winter, 1955), pp. 585, 586. 
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A Virginian by birth, Stuart received an appointment to the 
United States Military Academy at West Point and graduated in the 
class of 1854. His first assignment as an officer was with the 
regiment of mounted rifles under the command of Maj. J. S. Simon- 
son, who was then carrying out orders for both military and non- 
military services along the Texas frontier from Fort McIntosh near 
Laredo to Fort Davis and El Paso.* Federal troops were responsible 
for protecting the area from Indian raids, securing the emigrant 
routes, fortifying the Mexican border, supporting the enforcement 
of revenue laws, and curbing the activity of bandits and murderers.* 
Stuart’s service in Texas was cut short by his appointment to the 
First regiment of cavalry which along with the Second cavalry was 
organized in March, 1855, by act of congress to expand the number 
of mounted troops in the army. Command of the First cavalry was 
assigned to Col. Edwin V. Sumner and Lt. Col. Joseph E. Johnston. 

Stuart reported in June, 1855, to Colonel Sumner at Jefferson 
Barracks in Missouri where the regiment was being organized, and 
before the end of the month the unit moved on to Fort Leaven- 
worth in Kansas. Colonel Sumner assumed command of the post 
and appointed Stuart to his staff as regimental quartermaster and 
as assistant commissary of subsistence of the post. While organi- 
zation was still under way, orders were issued for the First cavalry 
to participate in the campaign against the Sioux Indians in August 
and September, 1855. The major skirmish of the expedition in- 
volved Bvt. Brig. Gen. William S$. Harney and Lt. Col. Philip St. 
George Cooke of the Second dragoons in an attack on the Sioux 
on Blue Water creek near Ash Hollow along the North Platte river 
in Nebraska territory. But for the First cavalry, the venture was 
little more than an exercise in organization and an orientation to 
the Plains, for on the march to Fort Kearny and beyond toward Fort 
Laramie, no Sioux were encountered." 

Upon return from the Sioux campaign, Lieutenant Stuart com- 
pleted plans for his marriage to Flora Cooke, daughter of Lt. Col. 
P. S. G. Cooke of Virginia, plans which had been tentatively made 


8. “Regimental Returns,” Regiment Mounted Rifles, February and March, 1855, Na- 
= Archives. 


Averam B. Bender, The March of Empire: Frontier Defense in the Southwest, 
1948. 7 (Lawrence, 1952), pp. 34-36. 


5. ost Returns,” Fort Leavenworth, July, 1855; “Regimental Returns,” First cavalry, 
<— i855. Both in National Archives. 


6. “Re of the Secretary of War,” Sen. Ex. Doc. No. 1, 34th Cong., Ist Sess. (1855- 
ieee} » pt. 2, pp. 49-51; ibid., Sen. Ex. Doc. No. 58, 34th Cong., Sd Sess. (1856- 


— “Regimental Returns,” First cavalry, September and October, 1855, National Archives. 
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after a whirlwind courtship following their first meeting at Fort 
Leavenworth. The event was solemnized on November 14 at Fort 
Riley where Lieutenant Colonel Cooke was stationed with the 
Second dragoons.*® 

The increased tensions of the Kansas struggle in late 1855 and 
1856 resulted in the call for military personnel for a wide variety 
of assignments, more as policemen than as soldiers. Commanders 
of federal troops were ordered by the Secretary of War to assist 
the territorial governor in enforcing the law and maintaining the 
peace. While many of the assignments were common for normal 
frontier conditions, the number increased for such missions as the 
following: preventing bloodshed between Proslavery and Free- 
State factions; guarding the polls and land sale offices; stopping the 
raids of freebooters and bandits; providing military escorts for the 
mail, for Indian agents delivering annuities to the tribes, and for 
visiting or local officials; and prohibiting white encroachment upon 
the land reserves of friendly semisedentary Indians. Calls were 
made upon the First cavalry for all these tasks.° 

Preoccupied during 1856 with these problems, the First cavalry 
was not able until 1857 to undertake a campaign against the Chey- 
enne Indians. Although signers of the treaty at Fort Laramie in 
1851,!° the Cheyenne had been guilty of raiding Western trails 
and murdering whites. The purpose of the campaign, therefore, 
was to punish the tribe for depredations and at the same time so 
to overawe them by a show of force that peace would be main- 
tained. Two moving columns led by Col. E. V. Sumner and Maj. 
John Sedgwick were employed from May until August, the major 
encounter with the Cheyenne occurring on July 29 on Solomon’s 
fork of the Smoky Hill river.‘ Lieutenant Stuart began the expedi- 
tion as regimental quartermaster officer, but was relieved during 
the campaign by Colonel Sumner because of a difference of opinion 
over the question of signatures for responsibility of government 
property.!2 Continuing as a company officer, Stuart was in the 
thick of the fight with the Cheyenne on July 29; and while attempt- 


8. Letter of J. E. B. Stuart, November 25, 1855, Confederate Museum, Richmond, Va. 

9. Examples of these ane are given in my essay on “The Role of the Military 
in Territorial Kansas,” Territorial Kansas: Studies Commemorating the Centennial ( Univer- 
sity of Kansas Social Science Studies, Lawrence, 1954), pp. 84-98. 

10. Charles J. Kappler, ed., Indian Affairs, Laws and Treaties (Sen. Doc. No. 452, 
57th Cong., Ist Sess.), v. 2, pp. 440-442. 

11. “Governor Walker’s Administration,” Collections of the Kansas State Historical 
Society, Topeka, v. 5, pp. 299-301. 

12. F. J. Porter to J. E. B. Stuart, August 11, 1857, “Letters Sent,” Department of the 
West, National Archives; “Regimental Returns,” First cavalry, June, 1857, National Archives. 
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ing to save a fellow officer, he was wounded in the chest by a pistol 
shot of an attacking Indian.” 

Further expeditions against the Cheyenne were prevented by the 
order for federal troops to join the forces being organized in 1857 
for the Utah campaign. The Mormons were reported to be in re- 
bellion against the United States; and only two U. S. officials, both 
being Indian agents, remained in Utah. Alfred Cumming was 
appointed as new governor of Utah territory, and orders were issued 
to organize some 2,500 troops at Fort Leavenworth to accompany 
the governor and other new officials to the Mormon country." 
Companies of the First cavalry were assigned to various columns 
that were to march at designated intervals. Stuart was a member 
of the column under Major Sedgwick and served as quartermaster 
officer of the expedition. However, agreements worked out by 
negotiators in the Mormon country ended the campaign without 
fighting; and Stuart’s column, not leaving Fort Riley until May 29, 
1858, went beyond Fort Laramie only as far as the Valley of the 
Sweetwater in present Wyoming before returning to Fort Riley 
on August 29."5 

Following a winter in quarters at Fort Riley, the First cavalry 
received assignments for field duty for the summer of 1859 to 
protect the emigrant route along the Arkansas river. Stuart ob- 
tained a six months’ leave and returned to Virginia. While on leave 
he completed his invention for a sabre attachment devised in 
Kansas. By means of “a stout brass hook” Stuart made it possible 
for the mounted soldier to leave his sabre on the pommel of the 
saddle when dismounting to fight; when remounting, he could 
easily return the sabre to his belt. Stuart patented the invention 
(patent number 25684 dated October 4, 1859) !® and he was suc- 
cessful in selling to the United States government the right to use 
the improvement for mounted troops.'7 

While in Washington on October 17 waiting outside the office 
of the Secretary of War for a conference about his invention, Stuart 


13. H. B. McClellan, The Life and Campaigns of Major-General J. E. B. Stuart (Boston 
and New York, 1885), pp. 20-22. 

14. LeRoy R. Hafen and Francis Marion Young, Fort Laramie and the Pageant of the 
West, 1834-1890 (Glendale, 1938), pp. 284-299. 

15. Summary of the marches of the regiment, “Regimental Returns,” First cavalry, 
1858, National Archives; “Muster Rolls,” Company G, First cavalry, June-August, 1858, 
National Archives. 

16. The patent may be found in “Records of the War Department,” Off f 
Chief of Ordnance, Ordnance Special File, Inventions Section, National aa © Ge 

17. Receipt for the sale is in special files of the Ordnance Depart t, Recor 
156, Box 46, National Archives. wan wieeaaed 
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was asked to deliver a message to Lt. Col. Robert E. Lee across 
the Potomac at his Arlington home. Learning that the mission 
involved quelling the uprising at Harpers Ferry, Stuart volunteered 
his services and accompanied Lee as his aide to the scene where 
John Brown was captured on October 18. Writing to his mother 
on January 31, 1860, after returning to Fort Riley, Stuart stated 
that one of his greatest services was the recognition from his experi- 
ence in Kansas, that the insurgent leader Smith was actually “Old 
Brown.” 38 

Back in Fort Riley, Stuart rejoined the regiment and assumed 
command of Company G on December 15, 1859, until Capt. Wil- 
liam S. Walker returned from leave.1® Orders from army head- 
quarters were received in March to begin preparations for a 
campaign against the Kiowa and Comanche Indians. These two 
tribes along with the Apaches had signed the treaty in 1853 at 
Fort Atkinson on the Arkansas river (near present Dodge City). 
The agreement was made to maintain “Peace, friendship, and amity” 
with the United States and to preserve peace among the signatory 
Indian tribes. The right was provided for the United States to 
build roads or highways and military or other posts in territories 
occupied by the Indians. The three tribes also promised “to make 
restitution or satisfaction for any injuries done by any band or any 
individuals of their respective tribes to the people of the United 
States” legally residing in or traveling through their territories, and 
not to molest them in any way but rather to aid them if possible. 
In return the United States was to pay $18,000 annually in annuities 
for ten years and to protect the tribes from depredations by people 
of the United States. Violation of the treaty, it was agreed, could 
result in the withholding of annuities; and if at a later date it 
seemed desirable to establish farms among the Indians, the United 
States could use the annuities for that purpose.”° 

By 1857 the Kiowas and Comanches were reported in large 
numbers for extended periods of time on the Arkansas river, and 
by 1859 were residing permanently in the area between the Cana- 
dian and Arkansas rivers.*!_ Indian Agent Robert Miller (or Millar) 
met the Comanches, Kiowas, and other tribes on July 19, 1858, at 


18. The original of this letter is owned by Stuart B. Campbell of Wytheville, Va. Most 
of it has been reproduced in substance in McClellan, op. cit., pp. 29, 
19. “Muster Rolls,” Company G, First cavalry, October, 1859, to April, 1860, National 
Archives. 
20. Kappler, op. cit., v. 2, pp. 445-447. 
21. “Report of the Secretary of the Interior,” Sen. Ex. Doc. No. 2, 36th Cong., 1 
Sess. (1859-1860), v. 1, p. 506. 
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Pawnee Fork and found the Comanches unwilling to treat with 
the United States, threatening to annul the treaty of 1853. The 
Kiowas were more amenable, but parties from both tribes had been 
guilty of attacking and robbing two Mexican trains in sight of the 
agent's camp. Miller found both Kiowas and Comanches arrogant 
and confident of their superiority over U. S. forces, an opinion held 
by them, he thought, because of their lack of knowledge of the size 
and resources of the United States. In his report to the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, he concluded that “Nothing short of a 
thorough chastisement, which they so richly deserve, will bring 
these people to their proper senses.” 22 

A few weeks later Colonel Sumner en route from Fort Kearny 
to the Arkansas river met a band of Kiowas under Little Mountain, 
one of the leaders with whom Miller had conferred. Sumner found 
the leaders of the Kiowas desirous of peace, although they indi- 
cated great “difficulty in restraining their turbulent young men.” 

ledges were made to Sumner to exert every effort to keep the young 
braves off the warpath. 

The Kiowas and Comanches were “encountered” the following 
year on September 16, 1859, at the mouth of Walnut creek by Agent 
W. W. Bent, who reported their number as 2,500 warriors. As to 
conduct, they appeared peaceable in the presence of federal troops; 
but when troops returned to Fort Riley, Agent Bent stated that 
they “assumed a threatening attitude, which resembles the prelude 
of predatory attacks upon the unprotected whites” along the Santa 
Fe road. Bent was convinced that a “smothered passion for revenge 
agitates these Indians”; and he recommended the establishment of 
two additional military forts along the Arkansas river to provide the 
“perpetual presence of a controlling military force.” Because of the 
pressure of white settlement, he foresaw a war of extinction unless 
the federal government provided for the reduction of the nomadic 
tribes to an agricultural and pastoral way of life.** 

Orders from army headquarters of March 10, 1860, ordered “active 
operations” against the hostile Comanches and Kiowas with instruc- 
tions to hold no intercourse with them until punishment had been 
inflicted by military attack. Columns of troops, operating inde- 
pendently, were organized to begin the march in May. Six com- 


‘ 22. Ibid., Sen. Ex. Doc. No. 1, 35th Cong., 2d Sess. (1858-1859), v. 1, pt. 1, pp. 
48- a 
“Report of the Secretary of War,” House Ex. Doc. No. 2, 35th Cong., 2d Sess. 
(858. 1859), v. 2, pt. 2, p. 425. 
Report of the Secretary of the Interior,” Sen. Ex. Doc. No. 2, 36th Cong., Ist 
Ses, “185° 1860), v. 1, pp. 506, 507. 
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panies of the First cavalry (A, B, C, D, E, and I) were dispatched 
under Capt. S. D. Sturgis. The other four companies of the regi- 
ment (F, G, H, and K) along with Companies C and K of the 
Second dragoons were assigned to the column commanded by Maj. 
John Sedgwick.” Writing to his sister in April about the command 
appointment, Sedgwick stated that “I have no desire for it, but if 
I have it I shall do my best to bring it to a successful issue.” 7° 

Special instructions of May 9 were forwarded to Major Sedgwick 
from Colonel Sumner at headquarters of the Department of the 
West in St. Louis. Drawing upon his varied experience as an Indian 
fighter, Sumner advised that in order to be able to pursue, overtake, 
and attack the enemy, it was necessary to leave the wagon train at 
Pawnee Fork and to make the expedition from there with supplies 
conveyed by pack mules and beef cattle on foot. In pursuing Indians 
traveling with their families, a “steady determined march” would 
overtake them and when closely pressed, the warriors would sepa- 
rate themselves to protect the families. This, according to Sumner, 
was an excellent time to strike them; and in case the Comanches 
and Kiowas should unite to pose a strong threat, efforts should be 
made to turn their flanks for “Indians can never stand that.” One 
further suggestion from Sumner reflected the problem of the 
military in distinguishing friendly from hostile Indians and the 
tendency of Federal troops to make little or no distinction within 
one tribe when punitive expeditions were under way. When 
“proffers of peace and disclaimers of all connection with the hostiles” 
approach you, stated Sumner, it is impossible to make distinctions; 
therefore, “whenever Comanches or Kiowas are found they must 
give the character to the whole party.” 7° 

Lieutenant Stuart accompanied Major Sedgwick’s column as a 
company officer in Company G, and he was appointed journalist 
of the expedition. In addition to keeping an official record of 
events,** he recorded a more informal and personal impression of 
the expedition in a “Daily Miniature Diary for 1860” which had 
been printed by the New York concern of Kiggins and Kellogg. 
There are gaps in the personal diary, mainly in July. But it is 

25. Sumner to Sedgwick, May 9, 1860, “Letters Sent,” Department of the West, Na- 
tional Archives; ‘eg | of the Secretary of War Sen. Ex. Doc. No. 1, 36th Cong., 2d 
Sess. (1860-1861), v. 2, pp. 19-22. 

26. John Sedgwick, Correspondence of John Sedgwick, Major-General (New York, 
1903), v. 2, pp. 10, 11. 

27. Sumner to Sedgwick, May 9, 1860, loc. cit. 

28. A copy of the official journal kept by Lt. J. E. B. Stuart is in the Coe Collection, 


Yale University library; microfilm copies are in the libraries of the University of Kansas and 
the Kansas Historical Society. 
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valuable for giving new information of the 1860 expedition and the 
terrain over which it was made, as well as affording some insight 
to the personal reaction of Stuart and other military personnel to 
the events of the campaign. 

The Stuart diary presented here is a literal transcription from 
photographic reproductions of the diary in the possession of the 
Alderman Library of the University of Virginia and is reproduced 
with the permission of that institution. Raised letters in the manu- 
script have been uniformly lowered and deletions by the diarist 
have been omitted. All other changes have been indicated by the 
usual square brackets. 

Stuart’s references to the streams of western Kansas are of con- 
siderable interest since history has recorded 1860 as a year of 
Great Drought for Kansas and adjacent Plains area. 


II]. THe Diary, May 15-Aucust 15, 1860 


May, Tuespay, 15, 1860. Left Fort Riley on Kiowa campaign, 
take route up Smoky Hill for Pawnee Fork of Arkansas. camped 
first night on chapman’s creek. comd. composed of cos F GH & K 
Ist. cav. under Maj Sedgwick.*® We expect a 5 mos arduous 
campaign principally with packmules having our grand depét at 
Pawnee Fork. Walker *° & I mess together the 2d Lt absent I 
like co duty far better than staff. Detailed in camp to get wagons 
over chapman’s creek. Hard work. Some ladies came to cr from 
Fort R[iley] but could nt cross 

May, Wepnespay, 16, 1860. I am the Journalist of the Expedi- 
tion, continue up Smoky Hill 16. miles camp just beyond Sand 
creek & spring, on bank of Smoky Hill. Water of this stream salt— 
banks boggy. passed settlements all the way— farm houses with 
wells and springs. Rock Sp and a cluster called 7 springs opposite 
Kansas Falls.*! Soil very rich in Smoky Hill bottom Miles 16 


29. John Sedgwick, a graduate of the military academy at West Point in 1837, was 
assigned to the First cavalry as a major in March, 1855. During the Civil War he remained 
with the Union and attained the rank of major general before being killed on May 9, 1864, 
at the battle of Spotsylvania, Va.—George W. Cullum, Biographical Register of the Officers 
and Graduates of the U. S. Military Academy (New York, 1879), v. 1, pp. 533, 534; 
Francis B. Heitman, Historical Register and Dictionary of the United States Army (Wash- 
ington, 1903), v. 1, p. 872. 


30. William Stephen Walker served as a first lieutenant in the Mexican war and in 
March, 1855, was assigned as captain to the First cavalry in command of Company G. He 
resigned from the U. S. army in May, 1861, and served as brigadier general in the army 
of the Southern Confederacy.—Heitman, op. cit., v. 1, p. 997; Thomas H. S. Hamersly, 
—— Army and Navy Register of the United States of America (New York, 1888), 
. ie 

81. Kansas Falls was located on the Smoky Hill river six miles west of Junction City. 
It was organized in September, 1857, and incorporated by the territorial legislature in 1858. 
—George A. Root, “Ferries in Kansas,” The Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. 4 (February, 
1935), p. 17. Its location was marked on “New Map of Kansas and the Gold Mines” by 
0. B. Gunn (Wyandotte, K. T., 1859), and “Map of Kansas and the Gold Mines” by O. B. 
Gunn and D. T. Mitchell (Lawrence, 1866). 
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May, Tuurspay, 17, 1860. Crossed Solomons Fork at Ferry— 
8 miles farther camped on Saline Fork days march. 13. miles— 
Smoky Hill Fork all day in sight to our left. solomons Fork has 
good water st Cloud * on east bank thriving settlement— caught 
a fine cat in Saline water of saline salt 

May, Fripay, 18, 1860. Passed up Saline to Ferry two miles above 
During delay here I caught another fine cat. Advanced 4 miles 
through town on Smoky Hill called Salina— thriving place. Houses 
weather boarded with clapboards— belongs principally to one 
Phillips ** of Laurence [Lawrence] K. T. Much corn raised in 
vicinity. This is the last settlement. 2 miles crossed Dry cr. with 
water (?) in it. 1% miles pond to right. 2% miles to camp on 
Spring creek 

May, Saturpay, 19, 1860. Country from here west barren & 
unproductive. passed up Spring creek and its tributaries through 
country broken & hilly camp on clear creek— days march. 

miles— clear creek is tributary to Smoky Hill 

May, Sunpay, 20, 1860. Pass at 1% miles from camp fine Spring 
in ravine to left of road. peculiar formation supposed to be a 
buffalo lick. come in sight of Smoky Hill in front 5 miles from 
camp cross Smoky Hill at Bryans bridge ** of which only founda- 
tion is left at rocky bottom ford. camp on south bank Jo. Taylor’s ® 
horse Roderick took French Leave of camp to day— not recovered. 

May, Monpay, 21, 1860. Passed several creeks where water 
was expected now all dry. passed in afternoon to our left immense 
lake thought at first to be the Arkansas— but found to be lake 
of good water— in centre of a very large basin of parched soil 
passed through myriads of buffalo lassooed a calf at head of 
column. & put it in wagon. at 42 miles strike Walnut creek. having 
passed 8 tributaries of cow cr. all now dry. 

May, Tuespay, 22, 1860. spent to-day in camp resting after the 

32. St. Cloud was a small settlement on the left bank of Solomon’s fork. Its location 
was also marked on the two maps listed in Footnote 31. 

83. William Addison Phillips, a native of Scotland, emigrated to the United States 
about 1838 and in 1855 came to Kansas as a correspondent of the New York Tribune. 
Active as an antislavery journalist and politician, he also, along with four associates, 


founded the town of Salina in 1858 and later served in the United States congress as a 
representative from Kansas.—Dictionary of American Biography, v. 14, pp. 548, 549. 

34, Lt. Francis T. Bryan, Corps of Topographical Engineers, arranged in 1855 for the 
construction of bridges along the Santa Fe trail at crossings of Solomon’s fork, the Saline, 
and Smoky Hill rivers. Contract for construction was awarded to J. O. Sawyer, and the 
bridges were accepted by Bryan for the United States government.—W. Turrentine Jackson, 
“The Army Engineers as Road Surveyors and Builders in Kansas and Nebraska, 1854-1858,” 
The Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. 17 (February, 1949), pp. 40-44. 

35. Joseph Hancock Taylor was a graduate of West Point in 1856 and was assigned 
to the First cavalry. He later reached the rank of colonel in the United States army.— 
Cullum, op. cit., v. 2, pp. 436, 437; Heitman, op. cit., p. 947. 
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long march yesterday caught a small cat. Thunder storm in after- 
noon— very refreshing shower. 

May, Wepnespay, 23, 1860. At 12 miles march to-day strike 
Santa Fe route at Pawnee rock. Many wagons on route to Santa Fe 
& Pike’s Peak— 6 miles on Santa Fe road bring us to Ash creek— 
aranch— and here turning to right 7 miles farther reach Pawnee 
Fork cross it at Bell’s bridge. Substantial structure built by Bell D. 
& mail agent. Camp Alert ** on west bank and above. Called on 
Maj Wessells.**7 comd. camped just below bridge. 

May, THurspay, 24, 1860. Moved camp to-day 5 miles lower 
down, to Arkansas for better grass. Went up to Camp Alert & 
dined with Maj Wessells Lt W. F. Lee ** & lady treated me with 
marked kindness also Maj W & wife. I gave the calf to Maj W’s 
boys. Visited camp of 2d. Drags. Squadron under Capt Steele.*® 
Cos C & K. Armstrong *° & Sol Williams *! with it. In afternoon 
got odometer Lt Lee Mrs L & Mrs Wessells went down to camp 
in Wing’s ambulance. The young officers rather on frolic. Arm- 
strongs horse in leaping pole in Newby’s *? hands shyed & knocked 
N. senseless. I serenaded ladies at night. 

May, Frmay, 25, 1860. Pack mules & saddles distributed _ this 
morning generally gentle— the day was consumed in adjusting 
saddles & packing experimentally. Walker went to Camp Alert 
to-day— six miles off. 

May, Saturpay, 26, 1860. To-day Maj Sedgwick determined to 
sent a party of 30 men, south of Arkansas to reconnoitre & if 
expedient attack the enemy if there. a smoke having been seen 


86. Camp Alert was established on the Santa Fe trail about six miles west of present 
Larned. The camp was renamed Fort Larned in honor of Col. B. F. Larned. 

37. Henry Walton Wessells was a graduate of the military academy at West Point in 
1833 and was assigned to the Second infantry. He served in the Mexican war and in 1860 
was still a member of the Second infantry with the rank of brevet major. He remained 
with the Union and later attained the rank of brigadier general.—Cullum, op. cit., v. 1, 
p. 437; Heitman, op. cit., p. 1019. 

38. William Fitzhugh Lee, of Virginia, was a lieutenant in the Second infantry. He 
resigned from the U. S. army in April, 1861, and served as a captain in the Confederate 
army before being fatally wounded at the first battle of Bull Run in July, 1861.—Heitman, 
op. cit., p. 626. 

39. William Steele was a graduate of the U. S. Military Academy in 1840 and was 
assigned to the Second dragoons in which he was serving as captain in 1860. He resigned 
his commission in May, 1861, and served as brigadier general in the Confederate army.— 
Cullum, op. cit., v. 1, p. 613; Heitman, op. cit., p. 919. 

40. Francis C. Armstrong was a first lieutenant of the Second dragoons in 1860. He 
resigned from the Union army in August, 1861, and served as brigadier general in the 
Confederacy.—Heitman, op. cit., p. 169; Hamersly, op. cit., p. 265 

41. Solomon Williams was a graduate of West Point in 1858 and was assigned to the 
Second dragoons. Having resigned his commission in May, 1861, he served as colonel in 
the Confederate army before being killed in action at Be ond Ford, Va., in June, 1863.,— 
Cullum, op. cit., v. 2, p. 472; Heitman, op. cit., p. 42 

42. Edward W. B. Newby served in the Mesteen war and in March, 1855, was 
assigned to the First cavalry as captain. He retired from the U. S. army in September, 
1863, with the rank of major.—Heitman, op. cit., p. 744; Hamersly, op. cit., p. 661. 
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the night previous I go in command also Jo Taylor & Sol Wil- 
liams. go S. E. 25 miles & arrive at Otter cr. at 9 P.M. no 
Indians, camp without cooking. having 2 days rations on our 


horses— suffered some from cold. 
May, Sunpay, 27, 1860. Continued at 4.30 AM up creek N. E. 
for 32 miles halting 2 hours at noon to graze & rest— then left 


creek & went nearly due north reach 20 miles to the Arkansas 
just before sun down. & camped. Having a fine roast of buffalo 
on sticks Saw no trace to day of Indians. Otter creek has no 
timber, good grass, thousands of buffalo Saw also antelope, duck, 
curlew, plover, snipe, sand hill cranes otter & muskrat to say nothing 
of prairie dogs. & such ilk. 

May, Monpay, 28, 1860. Proceeded at 4.30 AM up Arkansas— 
south bank over waste of barren sand hills full of gofer holes & 
recrossed river opposite camp days march 25. Whole march 102 
miles in 48 hours. Men & horses in fine condition. Find letters 
& package from wife. Bless her heart. Who with my experience 
could live without a wife. heightening every joy, lightening every 
sorrow. Mrs. Ruff ** in camp near here visit her. She is en route 
to M. 

May, Tuespay, 29, 1860. Camp at Pawnee Fork. Saw D W 
Scott. Sent letter to wife by Mrs. Ruff. & list of Distances. 

May, Wepnespay, 30, 1860. In camp reading “what will he do 
with it” * Officer of the Day. Dine with Lee at Fort. 

[“]Be joyous at forebodings of evil but tremble at day-dream of 
happiness.” 

May, Tuurspay, 31, 1860. In camp preparing for departure to- 
morrow on pack mules. Bayard ** & Merrill ** arrived about 11 
at night in the outward bound mail. 

June, Fripay, 1, 1860. Marched about 8. o'clock up Arkansas. 
Recd. letters of mail, 1 from wife— no news Camp on Arkansas. 


43. Present Rattlesnake creek in Stafford county. 


44. Probably the wife of Charles F. Ruff, graduate of the U. S. Military Academy in 
1838. Ruff was stationed in New Mexico in 1860 and participated in the Comanche expe- 
dition as a major in the Mounted Rifles—Cullum, op. cit., v. 1, pp. 570, 571. 


45. A novel by the English writer Edward George Earle Lytton, Bulwer-Lytton, Ist 
Baron Lytton (1803-1873). The work was originally published in Blackwood’s Edinburgh 
(Scot.) Magazine in 1857 and 1858. 

46. George Dashiell Bayard was a graduate of West Point in 1856 and was assigned 
to the First cavalry. On the 1860 expedition against the Kiowas and Comanches, he re- 
ceived a severe arrow wound in the face on July 11. During the Civil War he served 
as brigadier general in the Union army before being fatally wounded at the battle of 
eons Va., in December, 1862.—Cullum, op. cit., v. 2, p. 425; Heitman, op. cit., 
p. " 

47. Lewis Merrill was a graduate of the U. S. Military Academy in 1855 and was 
assigned to the Second dragoons. He served in the Kiowa and Comanche campaign in 
1860 as a second lieutenant and later attained the rank of brevet brigadier general in the 
United States army.—Cullum, op. cit., v. 2, pp. 406, 407; Heitman, op. cit., p. 705. 
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[blank] miles beyond crossing of coon cr. several of the ladies 
go out as far as coon creek in Capt Hayden’s ambulance. I never 
commenced a march with more buoyant feelings. Everything 
smiles auspiciously notwithstanding Friday Scott came this far 
with us & took back our last dispatches for home. I gave Gaffner 
a strong recommendation for wagon mr at Pawnee. days march 
15.33/100 miles 

June, Saturpay, 2, 1860. Marched up Arkansas & camped on its 
bank Bayard has dubbed Merrill “Gig Lamps,” a very appropriate 
soubriquet, taken from Verdant green.*® Merrill is mounted on a 
mule wears spectacles & a citizen’s dress! 20. 20/100 miles 

June, Sunpay, 3, 1860. March up River along Santa Fe road. 
Coon creek is very little to our north. Camp about 18 miles farther 
5 [?] miles above Jackson’s Island. Bright Sabbath day. A few 
Arrappahoe lodges on river in sight. In afternoon their chief came 
in bearing aloft on a pole the stars and stripes which he rightly 
conjectured was the surest passport through our lines. He was 
dressed in a dressing gown and wore a[n] Infantry Cap 18 43/100 
miles 

June, Monpay, 4, 1860. Forded the Arkansas & without difficulty 
sending back all the wagons but a Light ammunition wagon & 
sick ambulance *® at 3% miles reach Mulberry cr. which empties 
into Arkansas a few miles below our camp. % mile above cross 
its dry bed. Cross near waters of Nuscatunga R®° & camp. plenty 
of timber & water grass in timber. S. 17 45/100 miles 

June, Tuespay, 5, 1860. Travelled down the dry bed of stream, 
15 miles & camped in wide valley groves of cottonwood. Last 
year this valley must have been thronged with Indians Camped 
at holes of water. grass tolerable, water unpleasant & boggy to 
the taste. Citric acid corrects it sufficiently Bayard caught some 
fine perch here. S. E. 15 miles 

June, Wepnespay, 6, 1860. March East 3 miles then S. E. at 


48. The reference is to the writing of Cuthbert Bede, pseudonym for Edward Bradley 
(1827-1889): The Adventures of Mr. Verdant Green, an Oxford Freshman (1853); The 
Further Adventures of Mr. Verdant Green, an Oxford Under-Graduate . . . (1854); 
and Mr. Verdant Green Married and Done for . . . (1857). 


_ 49. The ambulance as used by the army at this time was a four-wheeled vehicle 
similar to a wagon. In the 1857 Cheyenne expedition after part of the ambulance had 
broken down, J. E. B. Stuart was transported on the “sick wagon” which he described as 
“the two hind wheels of the ambulance, with a tongue attached, the cushions being fastened 
on the spring.”——McClellan, op. cit., pp. 21, 22 

50. It is obvious that there was a lack of exact knowledge of streams on maps being 
used by the military at this time. On the map of “Kansas, Texas, and Indian Territory, 
With Parts of Colorado and New Mexico” issued by the Engineer Office of the U. S. army, 
division of the Missouri, 1868, Crooked creek flows into the Nescutunga river which then 
becomes the Little Arkansas river (present Salt fork of the Arkansas). Crooked creek, 
as is now known, flows into the Cimarron river. A map containing the errors of the 1868 
sketch was probably being used by the expedition of 1860. 
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5 miles from last camp a tributary running S W joins the one we 
follow, & after junction their course is nearly South.51 Camp on 
it. water scarce wood plenty, grass sufficient for a squadron 
only. E & S. E. 14 68/100 

June, Tuurspay, 7, 1860. Leaving valley of streams Cross 
S W 8 miles to another which must be the main Nuscatonga now 
dry— pools deep & clear of fresh water full of fish in a beautiful 
grove of timber. Quail & deer abound here. birds singing at 
the greatest rate. Some horse shoes gems of Civilization found 
here. fine grass. Then S for 12 miles then S. E to camp on small 
tributary of Cimaron Cimarone is here dry— water in tributary 
stagnant grass very bad water & soil worse S W & S. & S. E. 
25. 42/100 

June, Frmay, 8, 1860. Crossed dry bed of Cimaron & going 
south 1% miles crossed distinct wagon trail. probably Col Johnstons 
1857 outward route®? days march over very rough & broken 
country. find dry bed of stream with holes of water impregnated 
with salts, incrustations on ground of Gypsum. Scarcely any grass. 
Soil red & barren. this is probably the Red Fork of Cimaron.* 
S 10. 17/100 miles 

June, Saturpay, 9, 1860. Cross directly South for 7 miles. 
country intersected by deep & rugged ravines with a few clumps 
of cedar & cottonwood. Two streams in full view. cross the first 
above their junction. It is the north Fork of Canadian the other 
Middle R. Both well-timbered. 4 bear & several deer & buffalo 
killed. water slightly salt but clear Grass better than since left 
Arkansas. Col J’s return trail found near camp. S & S. E. 9. 91/100 

June, Sunpay, 10, 1860. Ly by in camp on north Fork of 
Canadian.** just above junction with it. majority of officers are 
inclined to make scout towards Antelopes Hills on Main Canadian. 
But Maj S. is going up the north Fork of Canadian but will take 
Middle River as we afterwards ascertain 


51. Probably Bluff (or Buff) creek and its tributaries in present Clark and Comanche 
counties. 

52. The reference is to the 1857 route of Lt. Col. Joseph E. Johnston in command 
of the surveying party for marking the southern boundary of Kansas from May through 
October. Johnston’s private journal is in Nyle H. Miller, ed., “Surveying the Southern 
Boundary Line of Kansas,” The Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. 1 (February, 1932), pp. 
104-139. Other journals on the expedition may be found in ibid., v. 6 (November, 1937), 
pp. 339-377, and in Ralph P. Bieber, ed., Frontier Life in the Army, 1854-1861, by 
Eugene Bandel (Glendale, 1932), pp. 121-211. 

53. Probably Buffalo creek and its tributaries in present Harper county, Oklahoma. 

54. The camp was on Middle river rather than the North fork of the Canadian. See 
diary entry for June 13. Middle river is now identified as Wolf creek which flows from 
oame into Oklahoma and empties into the North Canadian river in Woodward county, 

ahoma. 
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June, Monpay, 11, 1860. Marched up what we believed to be 
north Fork of Canadian (Middle River) at 10 miles enter a very 
extensive bottom of fine grass. Remains of Indian camps passed. 
Timber & grass fine. water good. Camp on south bank S. S. W. 
26. 81/100 

June, Tuespay, 12, 1860. Continued the march. This stream 
abounds in bear deer & turkey. Cross & recross several times 
finally camp on north bank. after reaching camp we were so 
fortunate & [as] to find a surveying party Boundary commission, 
one of whom Mr Weyss ** was with Col Johnston in 57. We get 
a copy of Col J’s map find that we are in Middle fork or River. 
main canadian dry. No Indians. our Long is 100°. Lat 36°. 16’ 
W S W 17. miles 

June, Wepnespay, 13, 1860. To-day we left the Boundary party 
who follow up 100°degree of Longitude. we continue up Middle 
R. our camp on 10th. was on north Fork now about 30 miles 
north of us. This stream gives indications of continuing very little 
farther up. West 21. 70/100 

June, THurspay, 14, 1860. up Middle River. Timber scarcer. 
Bluffs bolder & valley narrows. Passed remains of Indian camp 
2 months old. abrupt cedar bluffs. water now in detached holes 
banks very steep & high. Evidence of great freshet on the banks 
early in spring. Camp the last time on Middle R. a very romantic 
& picturesque camp. bird serenade at night also thunderstorm— 
West 13. 50/100 

June, Fray, 15, 1860. Struck across from Middle River 5° [15°?] 
west of north to north Fork of Canadian. 34 miles about 10 AM 
a large herd of mustangs to the N. W. are pronounced by the 
Delawares °* Kiowas. We make preparations for battlh— march- 
ing by squadrons in two columns All are eager for the fray Dra- 
goons too far behind to join us. But Armstrong co trotted up. 
Steele was ordered to remain behind with the pack mules. we 
were sadly fooled. This ended mustang battle. north 24 75/100 


55. John E. Weyss was surveyor with the party for the southern boundary line of 
Kansas in 1857 and was a member of the Texas and United States Boundary Commission 
in 1860. For a map of the survey and a discussion of the Texas boundary, see Marcus 
Baker, The Northwest Boundary of Texas (Bulletin of the United States Geological Survey, 
No. 194, Washington, 1902). 

56. Colonel Sumner requested permission for use of 12 Delaware Indians as guides 
for Major Sedgwick’s command, but Secretary of War J. B. Floyd approved the request 
only for six.—Sumner to Headquarters of the Army, April 16, 1860, “Letters Received,” 
A. G. O., National Archives. Stuart’s personal diary lists six Delawares by the following 
names: Fall Leaf, Sarcoxie, John Williams, Bascom, Wilson, and Bullit. 
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June, Saturpay, 16, 1860. Went up north bank of stream Camp 
on N. Fork Canadian ** march 19. Finished the Disowned ** 

June, Sunpay, 17, 1860. Camp on north Fork of Canadian, 
march 14. miles. 

June, Monpay, 18, 1860. Marched up N. F. Canadian 19. miles 
& camped on good grass_ no fuel. 

June, Tuespay, 19, 1860. Lay by to-day. took bath ponds full 
of cat & sunfish. fish for every meal. Dr. Madison’s mustang 
potatoes [?] 

June, Wepnespay, 20, 1860. Lie [?] by to reconnoitre for water 
volunteered to go on march with 2 men to see if water is 40 miles 
ahead. start at 5 am. find water at 40 miles at 2% P. M. rest 
1% hours & starting back reached camp at 1% at night. slept 1% 
hours and marched at 5 am back with command over the 40 miles. 
Walker characterizes my reconnaisance as very successful & cred- 
itable service. 

June, Tuurspay, 21, 1860. Arrived at camp 4.10 P M. I have 
marched 120 miles in 85 hours during all which time I have slept 
but 1% hours. 

June, Fripay, 22, 1860. March n. n. W. by compass _ cross 
Santa Fe road about 20 miles, & reach Cimaron at Aubrey’s cross- 
ing.°® Finish letter to wife, to send by Express to Pawnee Fork 
tomorrow. Express sent for provisions. 

June, SaturpAy, 23, 1860. Went up stream 4 miles & camped 
on better grass. Lay by remainder of day. 

June, Sunpay, 24, 1860. Lay by till 4 P. M. March on Aubreys 
trail N. E. till 10% A M [P.M.] Halt picket out on prairie. Saddle 
up & resume march early— without breakfast on 25th. Reach 
Bear river (two Butte) River, whole march 45 miles Last night 
Walker at Sedgwick. Water of Bear river plenty & good in large 
pools. Reuben killed 2 ducks at one shot. 

57. The march of Major Sedgwick’s column from Middle river to the North fork of 
the Canadian is shown on the map of the Texas boundary in Baker, op. cit., facing p. 11, 
and also on the map of “Kansas, Texas, and Indian Territory, With Parts of Colorado and 


New Mexico” issued by the Engineer Office of the U. S. army, Military Division of the 
Missouri, 1868. 

58. Another novel by Edward Bulwer-Lytton published in 1828-1829. As an explana- 
tion of the Disowned, Bulwer-Lytton stated in 1832 that out of his study of metaphysics 
and ethics “grew the character of Algernon Mordaunt . . . as a type of the Heroism 
of Christian Philosophy—an union of love and knowledge placed in the midst of sorrow, 
and laboring on through the pilgrimage of life, strong in the fortitude that comes from 
belief in heaven.”——-The Complete Works of Edward Bulwer-Lytton (New York, n. d.), v. 2. 

59. Aubrey’s crossing of the Cimarron river was in present Cimarron county, Oklahoma. 
Aubrey’s crossing and Aubrey’s trail were named for Francis X. Aubrey (also spelled 
Aubry), a Santa Fe trader. In an effort to shorten the Santa Fe trail, he selected a route 
that left the trail near Cold Springs in Cimarron county, Oklahoma, and ran northeast 
across the Cimarron river, along Bear creek, and then to the Arkansas river at Fort Aubrey 
near the boundary line of present Hamilton and Kearny counties, Kansas. 
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Jung, Monpay, 25, 1860. See preceding page. Found Otis © 
here, who had been sent forward to reconnoitre for water. 

June, Tuespay, 26, 1860. Fine antelope killed by Johnny Wil- 
liams (Delaware). I got the antlers—a superb pair—to present to 
PW Hof NC. Lay by till about 4 P. M. when saddling up we 
go down Bear river about 18 miles & find water & large cottonwoods. 
about 10 P. M. camp by moonlight. take cold lunch & to-bed. 

June, Wepnespay, 27, 1860. Lay by till P. M. Loll in the shade 
of the gigantic cottonwoods. all day. At 4 P. M. saddle up & 
march on aubrey’s trail 21 miles, picket out about 10 P M on 
roadside, & with cold lunch to-bed. N E 21 miles 

June, THurspay, 28, 1860. At first dawn saddle up & continue 
march warming some cold coffee we brought in a canteen, & 
after 15 miles march N. E. reach the long wished for arkansas. 
How comparative all our joys are. That stream upon which I have 
heaped so much abuse, appears now—lovely & most welcome to 
view. Fall Leaf’s rifle burst today mangling his face a good deal. 
I crossed with MclI.*' & Lom to a train no news no nothing 
N E 15 miles 

June, Fripay, 29, 1860. Yesterday the same Arrapahoe visited 
us, now on his way to Bents Fort ® with one of Bents trains on 
the other side. Crossed to north bank of arkansas & camped. 
aubreys crossing.“ a very extensive bottom— many islands with 
brushwood in the river. And some large trees on an island above. 

June, Sarurpay, 30, 1860. Muster at 8 A M— Horses & mules 
inspected. G has best horses but worst mules. Our ration period 
expires to-day. 

Jury, Sunpay, 1, 1860. In camp. Col. St. Vrain ® the old trader 


60. Elmer Otis was a graduate of West Point in 1853 and was assigned to the First 
cavalry in March, 1855. He later attained the rank of colonel in the U. S. army.—Cullum, 
op. cit., v. 2, p. 358; Heitman, op. cit., p. 762. 

61. Probably James B. McIntyre, West Point graduate of 1853. Assigned to the First 
cavalry in March, 1855, he was serving as regimental quartermaster officer in 1860 and 
later served as brevet lieutenant colonel before his death at Fort Larned in 1867.—Cullum, 
op. cit., v. 2, pp. 364, 365; Heitman, op. cit., p. 669 


62. Lunsford Lindsay Lomax was a graduate of the U. S. Military Academy in 1856 
and was assigned to the First cavalry. He resigned his commission in April, 1861, and 
served as a major general in the Confederate army.—Cullum, op. cit., v. 2, pp. 480, 431; 
Heitman, op. cit., p. 639. 

63. The reference is to Bent’s New Fort which was built on the north bank of the 
Arkansas river in the area of the Big Timbers near present Prowers, Colo., in 1853 by Col. 
William Bent. The New Fort was located about 38 miles downstream from Bent’s Old 
Fort. William Bent leased the New Fort to the War Department in 1859 and in the 
following year additional fortifications were built and it was named Fort Wise (later Fort 
Lyon). In 1860 William Bent was still active in the Indian trade—See George Bird 
Grinnell, ““Bent’s Old Fort and Its Builders,” in Collections of the Kansas State Historical 
Society, v. 15 (1919-1922), pp. 28-91. 

64. Aubrey’s crossing of the Arkansas river was at Fort Aubrey.—See Footnote 59. 


65. The reference may be to Ceran St. Vrain who had been engaged in the Indian 
trade with the Bents and was still active in 1860.—Grinnell, loc. cit., pp. 81 and passim. 
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passed in ambulance P.M. Says our supply train left Pawnee Fork 
on 28th, & ought to be here tomorrow. Pegram ® has passed en 
route to New Mexico. Kiowas reported to be on cow creek & 
south Platte Randall & Reuben kill six ducks. 

Juty, Monpay, 2, 1860. In camp 

Juty, Sarurpay, 7, 1860. Marched up Arkansas & camped just 
below Big Timbers. 20. 00/100 miles 

Jury, Sunpay, 8, 1860. Contind march up River passing Boon 
of Mo & several other Pike’s Peak trains. Scattered trees continua- 
tion of Big Timbers, soil sandy & poor grass good in bottoms. 
22. 40/100 

Aucust, WepNEspay, 1, 1860. Left at 6 A M on scout Merrill 
& 36 men Fall Leaf Wms. & Wilson— at 8% AM reached 
trib[utary] to Smoky Hill. Signs— halt half hour— march at 
9 AM 10° E of N, halt at dry bed half way to skin anteelope— 
pack it and at 11.20 reach another creek same signs. go down 
it at 12.20 

Aucust, Sunpay, 5, 1860. Crossed northward and taking ridge 
several miles from river marched generally East parallel to gen’ 


course of river. No grass buffalos have devoured all— timber 
at intervals water in bed in holes. Emigrant road coincides gen- 
erally with our course— no grass arr. 2.20 P. M. feed on 


cottonwood 24% miles [profile sketch included] 

Aucust, Monpay, 6, 1860. Gen course East coinciding with Emi- 
grant road. crossed many ravines springs of del. water oozing 
from banks & sinking immediately no grass. Camp on Smoky 
Hill march 20.95 miles I killed fine antelope buck, at spring 
named antelope spring. no grass fed horses on cottonwood & 
elm & grape vine. ar 12.20 [profile sketch included] 

Aucust, Fripay, 10, 1860. Travelled S. W. from Sarcoxie spring 
& after 12 miles came to walnut cr. halted & grazed. then crossed 
S. W. the Santa Fe road and camped on arkansas. Here we met 
Sedgwick’s guides who informed us that Sedgwick had preceded 
us several days at Fort Larned and that the Expedtn. was broken 
up— 4 cos of cav ordered to Bent’s Fort to winter & build post. 
Startling news. 2 cos 2d Drags to take post at Fort Larned. Wms 


66. John Pegram was a graduate of West Point in 1854 and was assigned to the First 
dragoons. In March, 1855, he became a member of the Second dragoons where he was 
serving as first lieutenant in 1860. He resigned his commission in May, 1861, and became 
a major general in the Confederate army. He was killed in February, 1865, at the battle 
of Hatchers Run, Va.—Cullum, op. cit., v. 2, p. 374; Heitman, op. cit., p. 780. 
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& I left camp about sundown & went up to Larned 18 miles that 
night. Lee told me I had a fine son. 

Aucust, Saturpay, 11, 1860. Steele’s command came in about 
1l a. m. McIntyre is going in to Riley for co property. I apply 
for 7 days leave to go with him. granted. We are to leave 
tomorrow, with 6 wagons & 4 sergts. Every body is blue & dis- 
gusted. 

Aucust, Sunpay, 12, 1860. Start for Fort Riley. Go by Larned— 
take in my two mules. They follow. I ride my roan Kiowa, leaving 
Beppo[?] with Lee at Larned. camp on Walnut creek. 

Aucust, Monpay, 18, 1860. Travelled pretty briskly reaching 
the Smoky Hill & camp. 

Aucust, Tuespay, 14, 1860. Marched beyond crossing of Saline. 
Left the train late in afternoon on our ponies to make Riley tomor- 
row. About dark reach Solomon’s Fork where Col Crittenden ® 
with an encampment of 20 or 30 families & 700[?] recruits horses 
&c. for New Mexico. Spent the night there. Saw Dr. Webster, 
Forney, McNally, Kelly, Moore [?], I. N. McRane [?], Wheeler of 
N. Y. [?], Gibbs, Lane, Whitall. 

Aucust, Wepnespay, 15, 1860. Early this morning left Crit’s 
camp & after 40 miles jog arrived with joyous tramp at our own 
doors at Fort Riley, taking our families completely by surprise. 
This page need not be filled out. 


III. Epmocue 


Stuart’s personal diary falls silent during most of July except for 
the few entries printed here. During this time the command con- 
tinued the march up the Arkansas river as indicated for July 8 
and went a little beyond Bent’s New Fort near present Prowers, 
Colo. The return march was then made along the Arkansas to 
the vicinity of present Garden City where a turn was made to 
the northeast with three companies proceeding along the Smoky 
Hill river, the other three along Walnut creek. Stuart marched 
with the Smoky Hill group which continued to present Ellsworth 


67. James Ewell Brown Stuart, Jr. There is some evidence that the son was originally 
named for his grandfather, Col. Philip St. George Cooke, but the name was changed when 
the grandfather did not resign from the U. S. army to join the Confederacy.—John W. 
Thomason, Jr., Jeb Stuart (New York, 1941); see, also, Bingham Duncan, ed., Letters of 
General J. E. B. Stuart to His Wife, 1861 (Emory University Publications, Sources and 
Reprints, Ser. 1, Atlanta, 1943), pp. 21, 23, 26, 27. 

68. George Bibb Crittenden, a West Point graduate of 1832, was serving as lieu- 
tenant colonel in the Mounted Rifles in 1860. He resigned from the U. S. army in June, 
1861, and served as matics general in the Confederacy.—Cullum, op. cit., v. 1, pp. 409, 410; 
Heitman, op. cit., p. 338. 
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county before turning back to the southwest to join the remainder 
of the command about 18 miles south of Fort Larned. From 
there Stuart returned to Fort Riley. 

By August 11 when orders were received to break up the expe- 
dition, Sedgwick’s column had marched 1,404 miles. The only 
skirmish for the command involved Lieutenant Stuart and a detach- 
ment of 20 men who pursued a small body of Kiowas near Bent’s 
New Fort on July 11 and combined with forces under Capt. William 
Steele to kill two warriors and take prisoner 16 women and chil- 
dren.*° 

In the same campaign the column of six companies of the First 
cavalry under Capt. S. D. Sturgis encountered a large group of 
Kiowas and Comanches along the Republican fork on August 6. 
Reporting on all of the summer’s expedition, Sturgis claimed 29 
of the enemy killed.” 

These skirmishes of 1860 along with the appearance in force 
of U. S. troops on the Plains contributed to the restoration of peace 
with the Kiowas and Comanches and to the security of the emi- 
grant route. Indian Commissioner William P. Dole reported in 
November, 1861, that recently the two tribes had “manifested a 
disposition” to resume friendly relations with the U. S. government 


9 


and to be “restored to its confidence.” 72 


69. “Report of the Secretary of the Interior,” Sen. Ex. Doc. No. 1, 36th Cong., 2d 
Sess. (1860-1861), v. 2, p. 18. 


0. Ibid., pp. 15-17. 
1. Ibid., pp. 19-22. 
2. Ibid., Sen. Ex. Doc. No. 1, 37th Cong., 2d Sess. (1861-1862), v. 1, pt. 1, p. 634. 
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Traveling Theatre in Kansas: The James A. 
Lord Chicago Dramatic Company, 
1869-1871—Concluded 


James C, MALIN 
VI. Bases or Dramatic Criticism, 1870-1871 
LEAVENWORTH 


ONG since it should have become apparent to the reader that 
a critic’s commentary upon theatre was a highly uncertain com- 
modity. Always there is question about how much credence can 
be given to the press notices. Custom provided general practices 
about complimentary tickets for the press, and advertising, formal 
and “puffs” in the locals, and so long as both parties played the 
game, all went well. But, on occasion these relations became 
snarled. Some theatre troupes did not place formal advertisements 
in the papers, but depended primarily upon handbills and locals. 
J. A. Lord was usually quite successful in his press relations, but 
there were occasions when even his well managed system went 
wrong. The Leavenworth Times revealed a rift in February, 1871, 
in which Lord may not have been at fault. 

Having opened on Monday night in “Ingomar,” the Times critic 
introduced himself on Tuesday morning, February 21, with the fol- 
lowing: 

We would like to have our readers understand, at the outset, that we shall 
not enter into a criticism of the different plays presented by this company 
during their engagement here. We know and can appreciate the difficulties 
attendant upon the management of a troupe organized as this one is. In the 
one fact of the organization not being permanently located, rests a great share 
of the trouble of keeping it up to that point of excellence which we know is the 
aim of that true knight of the buskin, Mr. J. A. Lord. . . . Mr. Lord we 
have seen upon the opera stage in Chicago, the same careful and studious actor 
as he appears to us here. In refusing to criticise the company, which is our 
right, we do so, therefore, solely for the encouragement of what we deem an 
excellent company. . . ._ the best troupe of theatrical performers which has 
visited this place in a long time is the verdict of the public. 


No clue has been found about what really was “biting” the boy, 


Dr. James C. MALY, associate editor of The Kansas Historical Quarterly, is professor 
of history at the University of Kansas, Lawrence, and is author of several books relating 
to Kansas and the West. 
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but something further and more intangible occurred Wednesday 
night which was noticed in the criticism of the Times, February 24, 
Friday: 
Notwithstanding the discourtesy shown toward the employes of the Ties 
office on Wednesday evening, we have a kindly word to say to Mr. Lord, 
[and his company]. We can hardly reconcile the discourtesy com- 
shiteel of with the handsome acknowledgements made by the management 
in the words of farewell spoken to the audience. . . . The forbearance of 
the press of this city in noticing shortcomings and the hearty support extended 
were acknowledged in pointed language. We hold that the least worthy of 
the many good theatrical notices given, was worth more than all the paltry ad- 
missions asked for. Having said this much we will now proceed to the more 
cheerful task of saying the kindly word we had set out to say and which is 
uppermost in our thoughts. 

The first critique by the Times man was a peculiar, patronizing, 
snob performance by which the scribe sought to impress his readers 
—and he did, but with his own bad taste. He revealed himself 
also in his insistence that the weaknesses of the Lord company 
stemmed from “not being permanently located,” in other words 
from being a traveling not a resident theatre. In this respect he 
was out of touch with the times, or unrealistic about the world in 
which he lived, and did not recognize that the choice was not be- 
tween these two forms of organization, but between traveling 
theatre or no theatre. Otherwise, as pertains to the merits of the 
controversy, the data are too incomplete to permit a conclusion. 

A second shortcoming in press reports of theatrical performance 
was a too-great reliance of many editors upon news handouts from 
the advance agent of the companies. A particularly effective phras- 
ing or sentiment by some early critic might thus become the model 
for other papers for weeks or months thereafter. By following the 
itinerary of a traveling company these similarities or even identical 
eulogies can be spotted, and recognized for what they were. Still, 
although following precedent they might be sincere. More difficult 
for the historian to deal with, however, was the possibility that the 
theatrical criticism was written by the manager of the company. 
Lord was charged with this practice, particularly during the winter 
of 1877-1878, when difficulties between Seymour and Lord became 
a matter of public record. But where a town had more than one 
paper the individuality of the critics rounds out perspective, but 
contributes problems of interpretation, their variety and often con- 
tradiction adding zest to the task of the historian. 
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Ward Burlingame told one story on himself that may have had 
more than one counterpart. He claimed that at Leavenworth he 
attended a rehearsal of “Othello,” wrote his story of the evening's 
performance, had it set in type, and went to bed. A sudden storm 
caused the show to be cancelled, but his story appeared neverthe- 
less in the morning paper.' 

The Leavenworth press of 1870 afforded some specific guidance 
in matters of dramatic criticism for the season of 1870-1871, although 
not always conclusively. The sober local of the Times, November 
18, in announcing the opening of the theatrical season by the Lords, 
was indicative of a predisposition favorable to any really acceptable 
performance: “as we have had very little of the theatrical of late, 
they will be likely to draw large audiences.” Similarly, the report 
after the second night was prefaced by the statement: “for the 
first time in ‘many moons’ a Leavenworth audience has witnessed 
talent worthy of their commendations.” 

During the spring of 1870 the Commercial, May 1, had been quite 

candid in admitting limitations upon its qualifications to pronounce 
judgment on the National Theatre: “Although in a business point 
of view we are metropolitan, we must in all candor admit, that so 
far as high order of art or superior culture is concerned, we are 
only provincial, and especially in regard to the mimic art.” Later, 
during the Couldock week, June 20-25, the same paper was apolo- 
getic, June 23, about the small audiences: “It reflects but little credit 
upon the Dramatic taste of Leavenworth that acknowledged art is 
so poorly patronized.” The season being late June, ice cream socials 
had been popular among the churches and at the moment attention 
was being directed toward the success of the music festival of the 
South Leavenworth Musical Association to be held at the Fifth 
avenue chapel followed by fresh raspberries and ice cream. This 
is the type of competition with theatre that inspired the next re- 
marks, including the bad pun: 
It is said that the cream of society in this city affect a different style, and that 
the mode is to frequent assemblies where fruits in conjunction with cream, can 
be discussed, much to the satisfaction of the consumers, who have also the 
consolation of knowing that they thereby much advance the cause of religion, in 
whose aid the feast is generally given. 

Be that as it may, however, it is especially worthy of regard, that while 
talent cannot “draw” on the stage, brass and extravagance does. 


1. Atchison Daily Champion, February 20, 1879, reminiscences of “Early Kansas,” by 
Ward Burlingame, “Atchison County Clippings” (Kansas State Historical Society), v. 1 
p. 216. 
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The counterfeit negroes’ [burnt cork] grotesque and somewhat vulgar antics, 
will always create a furor of enthusiasm and a corresponding influx to the ex- 
chequer of the company, while real Dramatic talent plays to empty benches. 
If you want a crowd bring along your Circus and “Numidian Lion.” There 
is no such place as Numidia and your lion may be a downcast beast, but he has 
got a mane and can pass, as lions go. Let us all then give in our checks, and 
be thankful that we have seen the lion. 

But the press of Leavenworth was not unanimous in these evalua- 

tions of Leavenworth’s aesthetic standards. Lest the picture of that 
city appear too negative, although in the minority of one against 
two, the Bulletin’s view, December 2, is presented last because it is 
positive. The occasion was the coming of Annie Tiffany who was 
to appear December 6, 7, 1870, before Leavenworth’s sophisticated 
audiences: 
The theatre-goers who compose the Leavenworth amusement loving public are 
cold, critical and indifferent. It weighs nothing here for Fort Scott or Kansas 
City to eulogize, and foreign reporters to exhaust rhetoric in describing the 
charms of a particular “star.” Leavenworth has been more highly favored with 
the presence of prominent actors and actresses than neighboring cities on the 
river. Our people have listened to Booth, Forrest, Jefferson, Owens, Mrs 
Hosmer, Lotta, Laura Keene, Siddons and many others. In truth, the best talent 
of the country has appeared on the boards of the Opera House. 

It would be difficult to document the whole of his list of stars, 
and it is not worth the effort. The main point of his contention, how- 
ever, was obviously in error; that Leavenworth occupied a favored 
position on the river or was on such terms of familiarity with the 
great as to be conditioned artistically to their excellence as a cri- 
terion of taste in theatre. 


LAWRENCE 


At Lawrence the tone of dramatic criticism was in a markedly 
different key. With some variation in wording, the Journal re- 
peated its dictum of the previous year: “Lawrence people, as a gen- 
eral rule, are more partial to the concert and lecture than the 
drama. ” The paper avoided an expression of editorial 
opinion, employing various circumlocutions: “Those who delight 
in the drama and comedy willhavearare chance . . .” or “The 
audience being judges, the acting last night was a success,”’—or 
“Mr. Lord’s troupe is certainly popular with the large class that 
attends.” Undoubtedly, the editor was not among those citizens of 
Lawrence who delighted in or attended the theatre except as duty 
required. These were Lawrence's revelations of herself, and ap- 
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parently the box office confirmed the town’s lukewarmness about 
the drama. The Lord company limited Lawrence to two short visits 
that winter, or a total of 11 nights compared with Topeka’s 23, 
Leavenworth’s 21, and Atchison’s 14. 


TOPEKA 


The Topeka Commonwealth, January 14, 1871, adopted an air of 

humility, which might be described as that of a country boy who 
was aware of his limitations within the sacred precincts of the 
sophisticated city, but nevertheless held himself firmly to his own 
ideals: 
We have not traveled the continent, except in imagination, (like most of those 
who boast of their travels), and, consequently, we must not be expected to 
entertain strong disgust for every dramatic troupe which comes to Topeka. 
We are unsophisticated enough to think that good acting consists in fidelity to 
nature, and when a character is rendered in perfect accordance with nature, 
it is as well rendered as it could be by one who has just returned from “a two 
years tour in Europe.” Hence, our more cultivated and more extensively trav- 
eled readers will please excuse us if we say that Mr. Lord has placed before 
our citizens some of the very best plays, and that all the characters have been 
well rendered. One thing is noticeable about the troupe, and that is that 
nothing unchaste has yet occurred upon the stage under Mr. Lord’s manage- 
ment. 


ATCHISON 


At Atchison the visit of the Lord Company of two weeks, De- 
cember 12-24, 1870, was the occasion of the dedication of Corinthian 
Hall, the city’s new temple of entertainment. Louie Lord opened 
Corinthian Hall in “Dora” and ten other major roles over the sea- 
son, and thereby became a legend in Atchison, or it may have been 
that Corinthian Hall became a legend, to which Eugene Field con- 
tributed at a later date by his poem “Corinthian Hall.” John A. 
Martin’s Champion ¢ Press, the only surviving newspaper of that 
date in Atchison, was peculiarly noncommunicative about the infor- 
mation the historian would most desire concerning either Corinthian 
Hall or the reception given the Lords upon that memorable occa- 
sion which should have accounted adequately for the form in which 
the legend developed. 


Emporia: CHurcH Versus THEATRE 


At Emporia the reaction toward theatre in general and the Lord 
Dramatic Company in particular was the most remarkable of 
any town during their first tours of the troupe in Kansas. The Lords 
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were advertised to open a week’s engagement there on Monday, 
January 23, with the dramatized version of Tennyson’s “Dora.” The 
new public hall, on the third floor over a business establishment, 
had been opened with a dance on Friday night, January 19. The 
Topeka correspondent of the News wrote that: “The duett singing 
by Mrs. Lord and [Miss Woltz] is as fine as I have heard in many 
a day. The excellent manner in which they put upon the boards 
several of the leading American plays is attracting large and intelli- 
gent audiences nightly.” All this was set forth before the Emporia 
public in Friday’s issue of the weekly News, January 20. The Rev. 
Mr. Kelley, minister of the Methodist church, called a general meet- 
ing at the church for Sunday afternoon at 3 P.M. “to listen to a 
free discussion upon the subject of amusements.” The exchange of 
views on that memorable afternoon was reported in the News, 
January 27, 1871, apparently quite fully and fairly. In view of the 
fact that this is the only occasion found when such an examination 
of current thought was made a matter of record, it has been repro- 
duced almost complete, along with an editorial. The report read: 
The intention of the pastor, Rev. Mr. Kelley, in appointing this meeting was 
to obtain from the members of his church and such others as chose to par- 
ticipate, an expression of sentiment as to what was the duty of Christians as 
regards amusements, especially as to whether they ought to countenance those 
popular ones, the dance and the drama. 


Among the several speakers was a Mr. Detwiler, temperance lec- 
turer: 


As regards the dance it was his rule to explain to his children that, so far as the 
act of dancing was concerned, which is nothing more than the regulation of 
the movement of the body to music, there was nothing harmful in it, but that 
the tendency of dancing, and the associations that are inseparable from it, as 
it is universally conducted are irreconcilable with Christian godliness and 
destruction [ive?] of sound morality. Several other speakers, among whom was 
the minister himself, followed Mr. Detwiler, all of whom maintained substan- 
tially the same position regarding both the dance and the drama as that 
enumerated by the first speaker respecting the dance, with the exception, per- 
haps, of Mr. Cunningham. This gentleman believed in making a proper use of 
all good things. He had no sympathy with long faced Christianity. There was 
no more impropriety for a Christian to laugh with the utmost heartiness, or 
listen to the representation, by competent dramatists, of a finely written story 
or poem than for him to do any other harmless thing. Conscience should be 
the judge. If he could honestly invoke the blessing of God in attending the 
theatre, or in doing anything else, he was justified in doing so. He did not 
believe it was his duty because sorae man was a bad man that he should on 
that account be debarred from hearing him render a beautiful poem in a fault- 
less manner. Upon this principle he would be compelled to destroy most of 
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his library, for the best of books are sometimes written by men whose lives were 
not at all exemplary. 

Mr. Jay thought that the proper rendition of “Ten Nights in a Bar Room” 
would reclaim ten intemperate men to one reclaimed by ever so good a tem- 
perance lecture, with which sentiment Mr. Detwiler agreed. Mr. Kelley tho’t 
that the tendency of both the theatre and the dance was demoralizing, and that 
so long as this was the case good men should not countenance them. He didn’t 
believe it possible to correct this tendency, . . . [He cited a man who 
attempted to run a theatre on correct principles and failed—success was possi- 
ble only by yielding to depraved tastes.] He believed all good persons should 
refrain from giving them any support whatever. After a few remarks by other 
speakers the meeting adjourned. 


The authorship of the following editorial cannot be determined, 
but Jacob Stotler and W. W. Williams were the editors, and H. W. 
McCune was local editor. In view of the fact that the discussion as 
reported was limited for all practical purposes to the single ques- 
tion of theatre the editorial was confined to that single subject: 


The theatre is harmful when it degrades instead of elevates; when it excites 
the mind without instructing it; when it appeals only to the lower faculties of 
our being for the purpose of feeding their strong but sinful appetites, instead 
of administering food to our higher faculties, in order to awaken and quicken 
the best emotions of our nature as well as to increase our store of useful knowl- 
edge and to cultivate the best powers of our mind. That the drama has been 
too frequently in the past—and is to a great extent yet—the instrument of evil 
instead of good, all will admit; but that it is universally, and without excep- 
tion, bad and only bad and cannot admit of any reform, and should, therefore, 
be unequivocally condemned and spit upon by all good, christian men, is to 
be strenuously and bravely denied. The object of the drama is to represent 
on the stage in a manner that is true to life and nature the grave or humorous 
actions of characters who figure in the composition of some gifted author. To 
say that this object cannot be accomplished so as to interest, amuse and instruct 
without at the same time pandering to the depraved tastes of those who are fond 
of the obscene and indecent is to admit that men can never be made to love the 
good and the beautiful, can never cherish what is chaste, pure and elevating. 
It is asserting the doctrine of human depravity in its broadest and most un- 
qualified sense, denying all faith in moral progression. And to attempt to prove 
the truth of this assumtion by asserting that all theaters are demoralizing in 
their influence, that there is not a single one in existence whose aim and ten- 
dency are to make men better and wiser, is simply to demonstrate one’s bigotry, 
and ignorance. The history of the stage, it is true, is not what we could wish 
it to be; but neither is that of the church. But as the latter has been gradually 
loosening the bands of superstition, bigotry and narrowmindedness, so the 
theater year by year has been rising out of the meshes of obscenity, vice and 
vulgarity into an atmosphere of unexceptionable purity and decency. That 
there are theaters extant that are corrupt, vile, obscene and indecent is no sound 
reason for withdrawing patronage from those that are really moral and ele- 


ating in their tendency; no sounder reason, in fact, than to say that becaus 
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there are christian denominations whose creed is narrow and whose practices are 
not conformable with the teachings of the Great Master, we should therefore 
have nothing to do with Christianity and no fellowship with christians. There 
was a time when the church cried out with an alarming voice against the pro- 
gress of science, believing that the light it feebly emitted in those early days 
emanated from the God of darkness himself, and was intended to overthrow 
Christian[it]y and submerge the world in endless darkness; but now the church 
looks upon science as the hand maid of Christianity. Every additional ray of 
light that emanates from the world of nature dispels one more wave of darkness 
that covers man’s mysterious relation to his Maker. So also is the prejudice 
that good men have heretofore hoarded against the drama giving way to an 
acknowledgment of its benign influence and elevating character. No intelli- 
gent man has the right to say to another intelligent man that every theater is 
demoralizing, and that it will degrade and corrupt him if he patronizes it. We 
know that we have been benefitted by the drama—benefitted intellectually and 
morally. We have listened to Chas. Kean’s impersonation of Shakespeare’s 
characters and never before properly understood and appreciated the writings 
of that greatest of poets. We have had the best and kindliest emotions of our 
nature quickened into unwonted activity by listening to the faultless renditio: 
of some of finely written composition, in which the best qualities of the human 
heart were strikingly exemplified. And as there are no pleasures as agreeal! 

and rapturous as those of the imagination, and as the drama is calculated to 
most effectively awaken them, we have experienced some of our most pleasur- 
able emotions in the theatre room. The drama has its place along with other 
arts. It has not reached its highest state of perfection, neither has any instru- 
mentality of mere human invention. But it has done a good work in the past. 
It has been at times the only instructor of the people. It has often fallen into 
abuses, and under the government of bad men, it has sometimes been devoted 
to bad purposes and used for bad ends. But it was one of the earliest aids by 
which men advanced from barbarism to civilization, and without it, and its 
kindred arts, culture and taste would be unknown. Let its excesses be watched 
and confronted, just as all other excesses should be; but do not strangle it be- 
cause, like everything else, it is not wholly faultless. 


This was indeed a forthright defense of the theatre, but there 
should be no begging of the question—this editorial position and 
the absolute repudiation of the theatre by the Rev. Mr. Kelley were 
irreconcilable. 

On the face of it the community should have been split wide open, 
but the data are too meagre to justify a conclusion that the question 
was taken so seriously. Reporting as of Thursday afternoon, the 
News local said the play “Ireland as It Is” drew the largest audience 
Wednesday night of the three thus far and all reserved seats for 
Thursday night’s “Our American Cousin” were already sold. The 
Topeka Commonwealth’s Emporia correspondent wrote on the 
closing Saturday night that the engagement was “highly success- 
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ful,” and “Notwithstanding the supposed opposition of this com- 
munity to everything in the nature of theatrical exhibitions, Ban- 
croft Hall was crowded every night.” The following week, Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore lectured on woman suffrage at Bancroft Hall 
to a small audience. The News explained its views of the reasons: 
the Lord Dramatic Company had just closed a week’s engagement; 
and the unpopularity of the subject; but whether or not one agreed 
with her, it was the best lecture of the season: “It was better than 
a whole week of theatrical performances.” This suggests that possi- 
bly even the editors of the News were split on the relative influence 
for good between “Ten Nights in a Bar Room” and the temperance 
lecture. 
VII. THe Personat Equation 


VERSATILITY OF Mrs. Lorp 


Because of the great bulk of materials available about this long 
season in Kansas, 1870-1871, a procedure must be devised different 
from that employed for reviewing the first tour in Kansas. First 
to be traced is the emphasis upon the versatility of Louie Lord’s 
talents—the company’s formal advertisements always used the word 
“versatile.” After playing “Gilberte” in “Frou Frou,” and “Dora” 
in the play of that name, the Leavenworth Times, November 23, 
1870, noted that “two characters could scarcely be more at vari- 
ance. Her success in both stamps her as an actress of very superior 
talent and versatility.” Then November 26, after “Topsy,” the same 
paper insisted: “We never saw the character more finely rendered, 
and can hardly imagine how her acting in the part could be im- 
proved upon. She is as much at home in Topsy as in ‘Frou Frou,’ 
and plays both surperbly.” Again, January 5, 1871, the Times 
printed a critique from the Joliet (Ill.) Republican which reiter- 
ated: “it was hard to believe that she who charmed all with her 
beautiful conception of GitBerTE, could have been the mad cap 
Topsy of the night before. Truly Louie Lord is the most versatile 
Artist who has ever visited our city.” Of course, this was a company 
handout in Leavenworth, but the theme was effectively stated. 
On February 24, after registering complaint about alleged mistreat- 
ment of Times employees, the editor asserted: “Louie Lord in the 
full scope of her versatile talents is certainly not excelled in the 
rs 

The critic of the Leavenworth Commercial, November 26, 1870, 
responded in a manner similar to the Times writer: “Mrs. Lord 
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possesses a variety of talent seldom, if ever, embodied in any one 
person now on the American Stage. ” Following a pres- 
entation of “Marco,” on December 31 the same paper neatly com- 
plimented both Mrs. Lord and her rendition: “Reflective of so much 
and varied grace, the infatuation of ‘Raphael’ did not seem sur- 
prising to the audience. ‘i 

After the fourth play of the first visit, and relative to “Topsy” in 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” the Leavenworth Bulletin, November 25, 
1870, concluded: “If any doubts were heretofore entertained as 
to the versatility of Louie Lord they were happily removed by the 
very versatile, clever and animated representation of that character 
last night.” On January 5, 1871, the Bulletin also reprinted the 
Joliet Republican’s verdict, obviously provided by the management. 

At Lawrence the matter of versatility was not raised by either 
paper during the first visit, but the day before the second visit, the 
Tribune, February 12, 1871, wrote: “Mr. and Mrs. Lord are thor- 
oughly read, and are acknowledged first-class actors. Louie Lord, 
especially, is very versatile. She has a peculiar aptness in assuming 
almost any character, and is a sincere and faithful worker. ' 
We expect a great deal of Louie, and we are sure we will not be 
disappointed.” If this was the work of the advance agent Park 
Smith, it was well disguised. At Atchison, the only reference to 
versatility came on December 17, 1870, when the Champion was 
evidently following closely the advertising copy, but making a 
specific current application: “The occasion being a complimentary 
benefit to that excellent, versatile and popular actress, Mrs. Lord, 
Corinthian Hall was crowded. ‘s 

The Topeka papers were the most generous in their variations 
on the theme of versatility. In announcing the first benefit of the 
season for Mrs. Lord, the Daily Record, December 9, 1870, put 
its comments in perspective: “Mrs. Lord has, in the two engage- 
ments which the Lord troupe has played here, appeared in every 
line of feminine character known to the stage. She has been a 
negro girl, an Irish girl, a Yankee girl, an Indian girl, and all sorts 
of a girl, and has in every part she has undertaken shown genuine 
ability.” In “Frou Frou,” for the benefit, she was to play “Gilberte,” 
a French girl. After the first night of this engagement, the Com- 
monwealth, December 6, 1870, emphasized: “This is the second 
visit of this troupe to our city. . . . The characters 
rendered by Mrs. Louie Lord were immense, the best we ever 
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saw. Mrs. Lord is certainly a lady of rare and versatile talent, sel- 
dom embodied in one person.” This wording was similar to the 
Leavenworth Times notice of November 26. 

Upon their return to Topeka in January, 1871, the Daily Record, 
January 14, was duly impressed by “The Marble Heart” perform- 
ance: “Mrs. Lord displayed, as ‘Mademoiselle Marco,’ that versa- 
tility of talent which has made her so popular here. It appears to 
make little difference to the lady what line of character she is called 
upon to play, whether it is the screaming “Yankee Gal, or some 
roaring farce or the heroine of a dramatic romance like the “Marble 
Heart, she always does her best, and that is always acceptable.” 

The Commonwealth, January 12, showed more warmth in its 
praise: “That beautiful and graceful lady, Mrs. Louie Lord, ap- 
peared as Florence Trenchard [‘Our American Cousin’], and the 
ease with which she entered into the character she represented 
so well in this comedy, after having seen her in the sad, sad condi- 
tion of the Octoroon, last evening, astonished us with the versatility 
of her talents.” The Commonwealth, January 15, 1871, charac- 
terized Mrs. Lord’s “Nancy Sikes” in “Oliver Twist” as “another 
illustration of that versatility of talent for which she is so justly 
famous.” And of “The Child Stealer,” five days later, it specified 
that Mrs. Lord “almost surpassed herself in her magic transitions 
from the miserable child thief to the repentant mother; from the 
humble mendicant at a noble’s door to the heroic mother vis a vis 
with a long lost daughter; from the lying, poverty stricken parent 
to the atoning, victorious mother. The ‘Mother and Daughter’ in 
in the last act was truly a most affecting scene.” 


Mrs. Lorp, ACTRESS 


Evaluations of the quality and effectiveness of Mrs. Lord’s acting 
included many that indicated originality rather than stereotype, 
although there was necessarily much of the latter. After the open- 
ing play the Leavenworth Times, November 22, 1870, reported: 
“Leavenworth amusement seekers had a sensation . . . in ‘Frou 
Frou,’ as presented by one of the most charming and brilliant young 
actresses ever seen on the Opera House boards. We can’t describe 
her, but can only say that her like has not been here—since the last 
visit by herself. The way she represents that wild, giddy, naughty, 
fascinating ‘Frou Frou,’ is indescribable, and must be seen to be 
appreciated.” The following day, after “Dora,” the Times assumed 
a sophisticated attitude: 
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She is already a favorite with our people—and we think that past experience 
shows that to win the hearty support of Leavenworth theatre goers is not an 
easy exploit. Whether or not they are more faithfully critical than other people 
we do not claim to be able to decide, but many a bankrupt manager can give 
sorrowful testimony to the fact that they do not lavish their smiles upon every- 
body. Therefore we may say that Mrs. Lord is to be congratulated upon her 
success—richly merited, no one will deny. 

Prior to her benefit in “Marco” the Times, December 30, insisted that 
Mrs. Lord had “established herself as a favorite on her first visit,” 
and the next day reported that “as the marble-hearted “Marco, 
[she] was airily and coquetishly fas[c]inating and abundantly jus- 
tified the uncontrollable passion of ‘Raphael.’ The statue [shadow] 
dance in the opening was very effective. “ys 

On December 28 the Commercial reminded readers: 

On former occasions we have taken great pleasure in calling attention to Miss 
Lord’s beauty and talented dramatic impersonations, and, as we clearly discern 
an immense improvement in her stage accomplishments, we unqualifiedly 
endorse her as the head of all female stars now traveling in the West. Simply 
and unaffectedly natural in style, she readily wins her way to the good will 
and appreciation of her delighted audiences. 
And, in “Fanchon,” the next day’s paper reported: “The rendition 
by the fascinating Louie Lord, was one of the most brilliant 
histrionic accomplishments of the Leavenworth stage.” Two days 
later: “The stony-hearted ‘Marco’ was played by Miss Lord with 
a degree of elegance and grace seldom seen on any stage. " 
On February 22, 1871, the Commercial resorted to a device used in 
dealing with Louie Lord by this paper before, and frequently by 
others: “Louie Lord, we need scarcely say, did her part [in the 
‘Hunchback’] with her usual care and skill.” In bidding the Lords 
farewell at the end of their third engagement of the winter, the 
Bulletin, February 23, paid tribute: “Loum Lorn is deserving of 
special distinction. She is an accomplished lady, and many of her 
impersonations deserve to take equal rank with the renditions of the 
best actresses of the Atlantic cities.” 

In writing about Louie Lord the Lawrence Tribune exercised for 
the most part its usual restraint or disinterestedness in theatre as 
the case may be. Mostly the comment focused upon the company 
as a whole. On November 29, 1870, after the first show, the Tribune 
conceded: “Mrs. Louise Lord has a natural talent for the stage, 
that has been improved by study and practice until she is thor- 
oughly proficient in her profession. The rendering of ‘Ireland as 
It Is,’ last night, was perfect. ” On the second and last visit 
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the Tribune, February 11, 1871, predicted: “Louie Lord will, no 
doubt, be as much appreciated as ever.” Three days later the 
critic grudgingly, it seemed, wrote: “Louie Lord as Zoe, the octo- 
roon, displayed that talent which we have heretofore been obliged 
to acknowledge. She has a charming ease and grace, and at times, 
when the text requires it, all the fire and spirit which intense emo- 
tion and great passion give. The character suited her well and she 
did full justice to it.” On February 15, the critic himself appeared 
in a more mellow mood which revealed some personal feeling in 
the matter: “Louie Lord as Laura Courtland [“Under the Gaslight’] 
came fully up to our expectation, as a matter of course she always 
does.” After “Ingomar, the Barbarian,” the Tribune, February 17, 
1871, again exhibited some enthusiasm: “Mrs. Louie Lord, in the 
character of the Greek maiden [Parthenia], elicited repeated ap- 
plause. We have no need of testifying further to the merit of Mrs. 
Lord, in Lawrence she is sufficiently well known and appreciated. 
Last evening she called forth more admiration than ever; so correct 
was the role rendered that we thought ourselves in the wilds of 
Greece.” 

Upon their first return to Topeka the winter of 1870-1871, the 
Record, for some reason, did not single out Mrs. Lord for much 
special comment, but the Commonwealth made up for any appar- 
ent neglect on the part of its rival: “The rendering of Dora, by 
Louie Lord, would pass the severest criticism. She is evidently a 
lady of no ordinary talent, and deservedly receives the applause 
of the lovers of fine acting.” Two days later, December 9, 1870, 
the Commonwealth recorded that: “Mrs. Lord’s acting in our city, 
has elicited the warmest encomiums from dramatic critics. . . .” 
After her benefit the paper, December 10, became most enthusiastic 
about the company as a whole for the presentation of “Frou Frou,” 
but particularly about the star: “Mrs. Lord is certainly the most 
natural actress now on the American stage. She carries the audience 
with her throughout, and the universal sentiment, last evening, 
seemed to be, “Thou art an actress, born such, not made.’” 

On the second visit of the winter to Topeka, in spite of the bitter 
cold of January, 1871, the Record thawed out to the point of be- 
coming a warm and vocal admirer of Mrs. Lord: her “Nancy Sikes,” 
in “Oliver Twist” “was a powerful piece of acting. . . .” This 
was printed January 15 and two days later the Record approved 
“Mrs. Lord’s idea of ‘Fanchion’ . . . as being the correct one. 


She throws more dignity into the character and rants less than is 
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usual with ladies who essay the part.” After playing “Ogarita” in 
the “Sea of Ice” the Record recorded, January 21, that: “Mrs. Lord 
was called out, an honor never accorded her, or, we believe, any 
other actress in Topeka before.” 

During this two-week run in Topeka, Mrs. Lord took two bene- 
fits, both of which thrilled the Commonwealth critic who, January 
14, 1871, wrote of “Marco, the Marble Heart”: “all were delighted. 

Mrs. Louie Lord was, of course, the star of the evening. 
Her personation of ‘Madamoiselle Marco’ was perfect. It is useless 
for us to attempt to praise her, or the performance throughout. 
Just let our readers take down their musty Webster's unabridged, 
and commit the pretty superlatives therein, to memory, and consider 
us as using them all.” One week later the play was “The Sea of Ice”: 
The citizens of Topeka have never before, perhaps, had the opportunity of wit- 
nessing so fine acting. Indeed the performance of the piece is rarely excelled 
in our largest cities. Mrs. Lord sustained herself splendidly throughout the 
piece, but in the Arctic Scene in the 2nd act and all through the 5th act, she 
was certainly superb. We mean no fulsome adulation when we say Mrs. Ferren 
[author] never saw the day when she need be ashamed of the manner in which 
Mrs. Lord acquitted herself last night. 

After the close of the performance, the audience absolutely refused to leave 
until Mrs. Lord had appeared before the curtain. 

At Atchison, superlatives were employed as generously as else- 
where although not the whole of the unabridged dictionary: “No 
actress who has heretofore visited Atchison has attained so high 
a place in the estimation of our people as Louie Lord. Natural 
gracefulness and most delicate culture lend a charm to every char- 
acter she undertakes, and win the attention and esteem of her 
audience.” 

Mr. Lorp, AcTor 


Early in J. A. Lord’s theatrical career it was said he came to 
realize that he did not have the power to fascinate, and so devoted 
himself assiduously to the promotion of the career of his wife 
Louie, of whom the Topeka Commonwealth had said at one time 
that she possessed “the sacred ‘fire,’” and at another time: “Thou 


art an actress, born such, not made.” The record of these winter 
months 1870-1871 is so complete that it does invite a testing of the 
exact quality of the public responses to Mr. Lord as an actor. The 
Leavenworth Times, November 22, commented on him as “Henry 
Sartarys,” husband of “Frou Frou”: “admirably fitted for the part, 
in many gifts of nature, as well as by brilliant acquirements in the 
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dramatic art, which have seldom been witnessed here.” The follow- 
ing day, after the presentation of “Dora, or the Farmer's Will,” the 
Times said: 

Mr. J. A. Lord as “Farmer Allen,” won his full share of the applause, and proved 
himself at home in his character. In fact we are inclined to think it his favorite 
character, and we doubt if he is excelled in it. The audience was at times held 
spell-bound, and at many points the drop of a pin could have been heard in the 
house, as deathlike was the stillness. Mr. Lord is an actor of unusual power. 
“Richard III,” came the third night, with Lord in the title role, 
“played with spirit and appreciation.” 

On the second of the season’s visits to Leavenworth, the Times 
singled out in its report on “The Octoroon” only Mrs. Lord and John 
Toohey for special mention. Later, “Mr. Lowe [Lord] as Raphael 
the infatuated sculptor [in ‘Marco, the Marble Heart’], added to his 
previously awarded laurels.” In “Oliver Twist”: “J. A. Lord acted 
the character of Bill Sykes to perfection.” No comment on Lord’s 
acting resulted from the third run in Leavenworth. 

The Commercial’s comments on Lord, the actor, in the same three 
series of plays opened: “Mr. J. A. Lord as Farmer Allen, rendered 
the part thoroughly and was very effective in the tableaux in which 
he takes so great a prominence.”—“Mr. Lord, as the humped-backed 
King, was exceedingly effective and rendered the part with great 
power. The tent scene was quite emotional and the passions which 
filled the breast of the despairing monarch were faithfully por- 
trayed.” In the second series of plays, after “The Sea of Ice” and 
“The Octoroon” the comment directed at the manager personally 
was “Miss Lord is admirably supported by Mr. J. A. Lord, as lead- 
ing man, and a numerous and talented company.” After the “Marble 
Heart” eulogy of Louie Lord, the Commercial had only this to say 
of the others: “Both Mr. Lord’s ‘Raphael, and Mr. Herbert's ‘Volage’ 
were worthy of special attention.” In “The Child Stealer”: “J. A. 
Lord plays his specialties skilfully.” In the “Hunchback” during 
the third series, the critic wrote: “J. A. Lord, John Toohey and 
Horace Herbert were well up in their parts.” 

The Leavenworth Bulletin’s verdict on the leading man in “Dora” 
was: “Mr. Lord’s personation of the old farmer was the most cor- 
rect and natural rendition we have witnessed for some time. The 
audience completely lost sight of the urbane manager, in the harsh 
and determined conduct of the self-willed farmer.” When the 
cast of “Our American Cousin” was announced with Lord as “Asa 
Trenchard,” the Bulletin would have been pleased “to see Toohey 
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impersonate the ‘Yankee Cousin. . . .” During the third series 
of plays, the Bulletin was not unappreciative of Mr. Lord, but its 
personal compliments were directed to other aspects of his activities. 

As has been seen already the Lawrence papers were sparing in 
their theatrical news in any case, but particularly as applied to Mr. 
Lord as actor. His “Richard III” was commended by the Tribune, 
and he was considered equal to the requirements for the role of 
“McClusky” in “The Mormons,” as well as for “Bill Sykes” in “Oliver 
Twist.” 

In Topeka for the first series of plays each of the papers really 
specified Mr. Lord for particular notice only twice. Both recog- 
nized his “Richard III” which is reserved for review under plays. 
The Record cited his “Dan O’Carlan” in “Ireland as It Is” as played 
“with his wonted power. ” The Commonwealth selected 
his Farmer Allen role in “Dora”: “the part of the old man was 
admirably personated and powerfully rendered. % 

During the two-week long second visit to Topeka in January, 1871, 
the Record conceded to Mr. Lord “a dashing ‘Captain Murphy Ma- 
guire,” and Mrs. Lord a sprightly “Mrs. Delmaine.’” Toohey was given 
the best notice in connection with that play, “The Serious Family.” 
In the “Marble Heart,” “Mr. Lord played the poor sculptor to perfec- 
tion, and that always careful gentlemanly actor Mr. Herbert was un- 
exceptional as usual.” So often Mr. Lord was given about the same 
recognition as the secondary members of the company. In “Oliver 
Twist” the Record said: “Mr. Lord as the ruffian, Bill Sykes, was 
excellent. The murderous look of the villain as he enters to murder 
the helpless girl, and his horror stricken face as he covers the dead 
body with a blanket to shut out from his eyes the horrid sight, was 
wonderful.” 

The Commonwealth was more generous than the Record in rec- 
ognizing Lord, the actor: ““Our American Cousin, Asa Trenchard’ 
was extremely well rendered by Mr. Lord. He entered fully into 
the character . . . of a free and easy American, posted on all 
the outlandish lingo used on this side of the ‘pond.’ This was one 
of the most difficult characters in the play and its admirable rendi- 
tion showed the artist’s skill.” In “Oliver Twist” ““Bill Sykes’ was 
well rendered by Mr. Lord.” In reviewing “The Child Stealer”’— 
“We must not omit to mention that Mr. Lord pleased his numerous 
friends last night better than ever before.” As the third series, 
coming in February, 1871, involved other issues it will be deferred 
to the section on Mr. Lord as manager. Also the Atchison reaction 
is handled under plays and management. 
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OTHER PERSONNEL AND Music 


Other than Mrs. Lord, and Mr. Lord as manager, six principal 
members of the company received recognition by name from the 
critics; probably in this order: John T. Toohey, Jennie Woltz, Mr. 
Lord, Horace Herbert (Herbert and Miss Reynolds of the company 
were married at Junction City), and Mr. and Mrs. L. L. Graham. 
Toohey was the comedian, and in some plays received praise equal 
if not greater than Mrs. Lord herself, certainly more than Mr. Lord 
as actor. Yet he did not elicit the enthusiasms associated with 
Simons the previous season. Jennie Woltz occupied a unique niche 
in the company organization also that drew attention to her; pri- 
marily her music, but her improved skill as an actress was the sub- 
ject of favorable comment. In “Othello,” Mrs. Graham played 
“Desdemona” and Mrs. Lord “Emelia.” In “Ingomar,” Mr. Graham 
played “Fagan the Jew” or the miser, a role so important that the 
play was sometimes referred to as “Fagan the Jew.” In other plays 
Herbert was second only to Mr. Lord in assignment to male leads. 

The Topeka Record, January 17, 1871, paid the company a com- 
pliment that contained more, much more, than face value: “There 
was not a break or wait or stumble of any sort from the first to last. 
Mr. Lord has a fine company in one respect, they never get sick or 
sulky, or if they do the public never discovers it. We have no time 
to particularize, and only say that all did well.” All that was true, 
no doubt, but in composition the assignment of roles makes clear 
that the troupe was not assembled according to such a formula as 
was illustrated by the Mills Company, but with a view to having a 
corps of people competent to carry major parts if necessary. In 
spite of the unusually severe Kansas weather, however, and com- 
plaints on occasion that the heating of the theatre was not adequate 
to keep the audience comfortable, Mr. and Mrs. Lord were not ill, 
and no substitutions or cancellations took place. All these things 
taken together would suggest that the rather even handed treatment 
of these members of the company by the critics was generally 
sound. Except for the substitution of Toohey for Simon these mem- 
bers of the company had continued from the previous year. 

The extent to which music and the dance contributed to the over- 
all success of the Lord Company is difficult to evaluate. Louie 
Lord’s singing and dancing were included in the advertising of her 
accomplishments. For example, the roles of Topsy and of Fanchon 
(the shadow dance) called for dancing. Two of the duets sung 
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by Mrs. Lord and Jennie Woltz were mentioned by name: “The 
Wild Thyme” and “A Sigh in the Heart.” Only one of Mrs. Lord’s 
solos was advertised by name, “Par Excellence,” in connection with 
“Our American Cousin.” The Commonwealth, January 12, 1871, 
punned that her singing was “par excellence.” 

Miss Woltz sang quite regularly an “operatic gem,” titles not 
given. A few of her songs, introduced into plays, were listed. Dur- 
ing the 1869-1870 tour she sang “Like the Gloom of Night Return- 
ing,” in connection with “Under the Gaslight,” and “Five O’Clock 
in the Morning,” Parepa Rosa’s song, in connection with the “Hidden 
Hand” performance at Topeka. During the second tour in Kansas, 
two other titles were mentioned: “Those Evening Bells,” and “Song 
of the Kiss,” both in Topeka, December 10, 1870, and January 14, 
1871. Of course, the “low comedy” man as well as the child actress 
were expected to provide both songs and dances. But so far as 
serious music was concerned, only Mrs. Lord and Miss Woltz, espe- 
cially Miss Woltz, undertook that responsibility. 


VIII. Reception Given InpivipvaAL PLAys 


The tabulation of frequency of presentation puts the play “Dora” 
in the lead with six showings. The repeat performances were on 
different visits to Leavenworth and Topeka. As a play “Dora” did 
not induce the reporters to comment. Possibly the prestige of 
Tennyson was such that the play was taken for granted. The 
dramatization of the poem used was that of Charles Reade. 

Of the plays presented on the Lord tour of 1870-1871, “Frou 
Frou” was the newest and after “Dora” shared with “The Mormons” 
the rank of being presented most frequently. Adapted in 1870 from 
a new French play by Henri Meilhac and Ludovic Halévy (1869), 
Augustin Daly had written and produced it in New York within the 
year of Lord’s use of it during this season.2_ The Leavenworth Daily 
Times, November 20, called it a “sensational melidrama . . . as 
Frenchy as if it just escaped from Paris ina balloon. . . . Ele- 
gant new scenery, by one of Chicago’s most gifted scenic painters, 
will accompany the production of the piece here, and our people 
can enjoy its beauties and sensations as well at our Opera House as 
at McVicker’s or Niblo’s Garden.” Afterwards the Times reported 
“a sensation,” but focused upon praise of Louie Lord the actress 
rather than the play. The Commercial had nothing particular to 


2. Arthur H. Quinn, A History of the American Drama From the Civil War to the 
Present Day (New York, 1936), v. 1, pp. 23, 24. 
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say about the play, but the Bulletin, November 21, reported that 
“Mr. Lord assures us that he has all the necessary effects for pro- 
ducing the piece in a thorough manner. ” Afterwards the 
same paper called attention to the fact that this was the first time 
the play had been acted in Leavenworth, and except for “the inex- 
perience of the [local] Orchestra in the music of the play” the pro- 
duction “passed off smoothly. . . .” But about the play itself: 
“Frou Frou is certainly a remarkable piece. It is fascinating, but 
hardly pleasing. There is considerable blood and excitement in 
the piece, and several unnatural situations.” Gilberte, a giddy 
young thing, married a serious husband, had a lover whom her hus- 
band met in a duel. Finally, Gilberte returned to her husband and 
died in his arms: 

The play would be thoroughly “Frenchy” if a suicide had been introduced. We 
knew it wasn’t American, as soon as the leading man declined the Carlsruhe 
mission. If it had been the English mission we could have forgiven him, and 
still thought the piece natural. Some theatre-goers love tragedy. They adore 
it while they weep, and many at the Opera House last night would have ap- 
plauded the wholesale murder of all the actors on the stage, in play, and have 
been gratified at the complete massacre of the Orchestra in reality. 

Upon the second visit of the Lord Company to Leavenworth, the 
Bulletin explained that those who had been “charmed” by Louie 
Lord’s “Gilberte” appealed to Mr. Lord for a repeat performance. 
The request was granted for January 5, 1871, the Bulletin comment- 
ing that: “The piece generally gets its patronage from people of 
culture, or at least, people of a better taste, than crowd theatre 
rooms to witness the ‘Sea of Ice,’ and “Under the Gaslight.’” Ap- 
parently this rationalization in advance was needed, because the 
report on the following day admitted only “a very fair audience con- 
vened at the Opera House,” although the play was received with 
“satisfaction.” Leavenworth was the only Kansas town where Lord 
gave a repeat performance of “Frou Frou.” 

At Lawrence “Frou Frou” was presented upon the first visit of 
the season, but neither newspaper commented upon the play. Yet 
the formal advertisement of the show pointed out that this was its 
first production in the city. At Topeka the Record suggested that 
“the novelty alone . . . ought to attract an immense audience.” 
The following day the report was that: “‘Frou Frou’ was received 
with intense interest. The play will henceforth be a favorite. 
” The Commonwealth was more demonstrative: “The most 
elegant and recherche dramatic entertainment ever presented in 
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Topeka, came off at Union Hall last night. . . . Most elegant 
stage dress and the best of acting was the order of the evening.” 

“The Mormons” was given at each of the four towns on the first 
round, and repeated at Leavenworth on the second. The Commer- 
cial, November 26, 27, 1870, termed it “the best comedy now out,” 
“which drew the largest crowd . . . seen there for many a day.” 
The Bulletin was virtually silent on the subject, but the Times said 
all seats were filled and some people stood up. It was more fre- 
quently applauded than any previous piece of the season. “The 
old Opera House has seldom had a more delighted audience.” 
Upon the repeat performance the Commercial, January 3, 1871, 
reported only “a fine audience” was presented with “the excellent 
comedy the ‘Mormons.’ ‘4 

At Lawrence the Journal, Decewher 3, 1870, revealed clearly its 
hostility toward the Mormons by saying about the play in prospect: 
“They will undoubtedly be taken off as they deserve to-night. This 
is certainly sensational enough for any and all. . . . The ‘En- 
dowment Ceremonies’ and a secret marriage will be enacted.” The 
following day there was no further comment. The Tribune’s part- 
ing reference was: “Louie Lord was particularly attractive, and 
gave us an amusing and clear insight into the domestic life of a 
Mormon family.” 

The Topeka Record, December 10, 1870, assured its readers: “To- 
night will be devoted to fun exclusively, two side-splitting farces 
being on the bill, viz: “The Mormons,’ and “Turn Him Out.’” After- 
wards the same paper pronounced the play “a queer mixture of 
tragedy and comedy, and it is difficult to tell whether fire or blood 
is the leading ingredient—there is certainly plenty of both. The 
play was well received and would doubtless bear repetition here.” 
The Commonwealth was more direct: 

Another tremendous gathering greeted the fifth and last appearance of this 
troupe last night. 

The infernal system of polygamy, as practiced in Salt Lake City, was ex- 
hibited in glowing colors. Mrs. Louie Lord’s address to the women’s conven- 
tion was received with thunders of applause. The Danites were completely 
outwitted and h—I] was to pay. 

Atchison’s response to “The Mormons” was similar to that of To- 
peka and fully as outspoken. The Champion, December 18, 1870, 
recorded a crowded Corinthian Hall and “the audience was de- 
lighted with the excellent rendition. . . . Mrs. Lord sustained 
the characters of Chattirena and Sergeant M’Judgin in admirable 
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style. Mr. Lord was loudly applauded for his faultless impersona- 
tion of “Whiskey Jake.’” 

The fourth play to be considered was another that was presented 
in the four cities on the first time around—Shakespeare’s “Richard 
III.” This was the Lord’s first Shakespeare production in Kansas. 
The Leavenworth Times, November 23, 24, 1870, had little to say 
but to repeat that it “was given to a full house and was played with 
spirit and appreciation.” The Commercial was slightly more spe- 
cific: Mr. Lord “was exceedingly effective and rendered the part 
with great power. The tent scene was quite emotional and the 
passions which filled the breast of the despairing monarch were 
faithfully portrayed.” The Bulletin had misgivings before hand: 
To-night the great Shakespearian tragedy “Richard III,” will be placed on the 
stage, and it yet remains with our people to see what the company can do with 
a play of this magnitude. Richard is a famous part and a difficult one to render. 
Practice and study are necessary for a proper rendition of the character together 
with a correct appreciation of the genius of the author. Many actors who have 
gained recognition and won deserved applause in minor pieces, have failed 
in representing the characters of the great author, Shakespeare. The history 
of the drama is strewn with such wrecks. We are assured that the play has 
been produced by this Company in other cities, and been pronounced a 
gratifying success by the critics. At least we hope to see the effort witnessed 
by one of the largest audiences that ever assembled in the Opera House. 

After that introduction to both the Bard of Avon and to the mid- 
19th century competence to produce his plays, it is disconcerting 
to have no report from the same hand after the event. 

The Lawrence reception of “Richard III” was recorded in the 
papers for November 30 and December 1, 1870, the Tribune an- 
nouncing the play “with appropriate scenery. ” After the 
event, both papers undertook to discuss it briefly, something that 
they seldom accorded theatre. They agreed that the audience was 
good, the Tribune going even a bit further: 

Last night this star company produced Richard III to a large and apprecia- 
tive audience, the leading character being sustained by the popular head of the 
company. Mr. Lord rarely gives a “Shakespearian night” to audiences which 
favor his company in the far West, for the reason that lighter theatricals are 
generally more to the taste of frontier theater-goers. Last night, however, he 
entertained his patrons with one of the most difficult impersonations in the whole 
range of acting. Richard—the gross, brutal, bloodthirsty, ambitious, villainous 
tyrant and usurper—was a part very hard to sustain under the difficulties that 
exist here for want of scenery, mechanical effects, etc. Lord flung much spirit, 
taste and force into this part, and won much approbation for his painstaking. 


He was well sustained and made a better Richard than we have had in Kansas 
since Wilkes Booth. 
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The Journal exercised customary diffidence in matters theatrical 
by not expressing any editorial verdict on the performance confining 
itself to straight reporting: “The rendering of such a play requires 
more than ordinary talent. The audience being judges, the acting 
last night was a success.” This was the occasion for the second ad- 
mission about Lawrence, however, which may convey a polite doubt 
about the competence of “the audience being judges”—“Lawrence 
people, as a general rule, are more partial to the concert and lecture 
than the drama; yet Mr. Lord’s troupe is certainly popular with the 
large class that attends.” 

At Topeka the Record, December 7, 1870, introduced the bill for 
the evening with one sentence: “To-night, for the first time in To- 
peka, will be presented the great drama of “Richard III.” The fol- 
lowing day the theme was elaborated: 

Last night witnessed the first presentation of “Richard III” in this city, and 
we believe the first performance of any of Shakespeare’s dramas. We confess 
that we had misgivings as to success of the venture, but were agreeably disap- 
pointed. The audience was the largest which has greeted the Lord troupe 
since their arrival, and the play was excellently given throughout. Mr. Lord’s 
“Richard” was a fine rendition improving with each successive act. The “ghost 
scene” was especially fine, as was the combat with Richmond. Mrs. Lord’s 
“Queen Elizabeth” was meritorious. The scene in which the Queen parts with 
her children brought tears to many eyes. 


The Commonwealth dramatic critic reported the “Richard II” 
performance in his unsophisticated, wide-eyed, “country boy” out- 
look, which he expounded so candidly a few weeks later: 


Our astonishment was greater than our pleasure at the rendering of Richard, 
III, by this troupe last evening. Although the concert of the Musical Union 
drew many away, Union Hall was full, and the acting was superb. This pres- 
entation of Shakespeare’s Richard the Third, is entitled to more than ordinary 
notice. 

Mr. Lord was seriously questioned by dramatic critics as to his ability to 
present this drama, but with all his natural modesty, he was confident, that 
success was certain. 

If Shakespeare “was himself again” his most imaginary conceptions of that 
blood-stained, traitorous villain, would have been stamped with the living reality 
by the acting of Mr. Lord. This is not a drama that requires magnificent and 
gorgeous scenery, therefore the acting is brought out in bold relief. Never 
before, in Topeka’s long history, was such magnificent stage dress presented to 
the admiring audience. 

Mrs. Louie Lord, as Queen Elizabeth, exhibited all those womanly traits of 
wife, widow and mother. 

There was no boisterous demonstration by the audience, but every one 
seemed perfectly satisfied with the rendering of this most difficult drama. 
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The identity of the Commonwealth’s dramatic critic is not avail- 
able, but quite possibly S. S. Prouty himself, at that time one of the 
editors, wrote the more extensive notices. The old Free-State radi- 
cal had acquired a reputation of sorts for scholarship, and always 
he had more than a passive, although at times a somewhat preten- 
tious, interest in the aesthetic aspects of existence. Thus, in view 
of the style of some of his identified writing, and his known range 
of interests, the dramatic criticism relating to the Lord Company 
may well have been his. But, confessed unsophisticate that he was, 
his comments made sense. He disagreed with the Lawrence Tri- 
bune about the importance of scenery and mechanical devices of 
the stage which that paper thought were imperative. Instead, the 
Commonwealth discounted them summarily—the nature of the 
play itself threw the responsibility upon the actor. 

The second play to be presented from the stage of the new Corin- 
thian Hall in Atchison, December 13, 1870, was “Richard ITI,” and 
possibly the glamor of the new playhouse was a greater stimulant 
to the Champion critic than the play: 

To-night, that sublime tragedy, “Richard III,” will be presented and as 
the Company are prepared to present it in better style than it has ever been 
presented in our city, the Hall should be crowded. Louie Lord will appear as 
Queen Elizabeth, and J. A. Lord as Richard III, supported by the best stock 
company that has ever visited the State. 

Corinthian Hall is capable of seating about 800 persons, and is the finest 
in the West. It is elegantly finished, neatly arranged, and comfortably seated. 
The ceilings and walls are frescoed in exquisite style, and the stage scenery 
is rarely beautiful, varied, and attractive. Wéithal, Corinthian Hall is an insti- 
tution our citizens may well be proud of and should patronize. 

Go to-night and see the matchless tragedy, Richard III, and the most elegant 
hall in the West. 

The Champion next day reported that: “Corinthian Hall was 
crowded . . . by an intelligent and appreciative audience,” 
and the play “was produced in fine style, with costumes and 
scenery.” 

Mr. Lord sustained the character of Richard well, and elicited loud ap- 
plause by his careful and faithful rendition of his difficult character. Mrs. 
Lord, as Queen Elizabeth, was true to the great author’s conception of the 
character. Her acting was superb. It is very rare that a more finished per- 
formance on the stage is seen than was her rendition of Queen Elizabeth last 
night. 

In featuring Mrs. Lord as Queen Elizabeth, the Topeka and Atchi- 
son writers were following the precedent set by Lord’s formal ad- 
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vertisements in the newspapers: “J. A. Lord’s Chicago Dramatic 
Co. / at Corinthian Hall / First / Shakespearian Night / in Atchi- 
son / Louie Lord, / In her classic rendition of / ‘Queen Elizabeth!’ / 
Richard III / or the Battle of Bosworth Field.” With appropriate 
modification as to place, this was the standard form. The actor 
who was to fill the role of King Richard was not specified, but dur- 
ing this season it was always Mr. Lord himself. Already, Mr. Lord 
had clearly dedicated himself to the promotion of the career of 
his girl-wife Louie, “an actress, born such, not made.” How much 
did he modify the text by omission or rearrangement, if any, to 
justify billing Louie as star in “Richard III?” If only a prompt 
book for that season were available! If the play was presented as 
written, was her prominence in it nothing more than his devoted 
glorification of her, or did sheer artistry and the power to fascinate 
which she possessed, and he lacked, justify featuring her Queen 
Elizabeth? No one in Kansas commented on this peculiarity, yet 
the Topeka and Atchison papers accepted tacitly her right to such 
distinction. “Richard III” is usually viewed as virtually a one-man 
show, the play and the cast serving as little more than the setting 
and foils for the hunchback king’s monologue. 

The reception given “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” is always a puzzle. At 
Leavenworth the Times, November 24, 1870, in announcing that: 
“Louie Lord will play Topsy,” continued: “that alone will be suffi- 
cient attraction to fill the house from pit to dome. This play is full 
of points and effects and the Lord Troupe is so constituted that every 
part will be properly filled. It is a good play for Thanksgiving 
night, and will form a fitting close of the day’s festivities.” Before 
“a large audience,” the same paper reported, 

Louie Lord as “Topsy” won another marked victory over the people of 
Leavenworth. We never saw the character more finely rendered, and can 
hardly imagine how her acting in the part could be improved upon. She is 
as much at home in Topsy as in “Frou Frou,” and plays both superbly. The 
piece was well played throughout, Mr. Lord eliciting great applause as “Legree.” 
People who said that Uncle Tom’s Cabin was “played out” came away 
enthusiastic in their praise of “Topsy,” and in fact the whole piece. 

The Leavenworth Commercial announced “ “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ 
which for fun and humor cannot be exceeded. Miss Louie Lord will 
be the inevitable Topsy and will illustrate the part fully in song and 
dance.” The verdict afterward seemed to indicate the same trend, 
that Mrs. Stowe’s antislavery story had been turned into mere “fun 
and humor.” The commentator admitted: 
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We were much astonished at the excellent manner in which it was put on the 
stage and played throughout by the members of this excellent Company, 
which is without exception the best Troupe that has visited this city for years. 
The character of Topsy, rendered by Mrs. Louie Lord, was immense, the best 
we ever saw, and, as many expressed themselves, far superior to Lotta. Mrs. 
Lord possesses a variety of talent seldom, if ever, embodied in any one person 
now on the American Stage, and her character of Topsey will at all times ensure 
a crowded house. . . . The audience showed their approbation by such 
applause as is seldom heard in the Opera House. 


The third of the Leavenworth papers, the Bulletin contained the 
advertisement of Louie Lord as Topsy “with Songs, Dances and 
Banjo Solos.” As so often the case, this paper was the most unin- 
hibited in its appraisals: 

Last night the Opera House was densely crowded with an intelligent and 
delighted audience to witness Louvre Lorn’s famous impersonation of the cele- 
brated character of “Topsy” in Mrs. Stowe’s story, Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Every 
theater-goer knows that the play is old, but it cannot be denied that age im- 
proves it. A curiosity to see a new “Topsy” attracted people last evening, 
and we believe every one left the Opera House fairly satisfied with the manner 
in which Topsy was given, if not enthusiastic in praise of the rendition. If any 
doubts were heretofore entertained as to the versatility of Louie Lord they 
were happily removed by the very versatile clever and animated representation 
of that character last night. 


At Topeka “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was the vehicle used for Her- 
bert’s benefit, and the Record urged: 


Don't fail to attend. . . . Of the merits of this drama it is not necessary 
to speak; but there are one or two salient characters in it, on which much of 
interest centers. Of these, Topsy is one, and as rendered by Mrs. Lord hes 
seldom been equalled. The character of Gumption Cute is also one of the most 
pronounced in the whole play, and though by some considered a minor one, yet 
requires an artist to do it justice. Mr. Herbert takes this part on this occa- 
sion, and his rendition of it has been such as to call forth the hearty and de- 
served commendations of those who have seen him play it. Added to these 
with Addie Corey as Eva, no stronger cast can be given. 


The audience was “one of the largest . . . of the season” 
and Herbert 
was in one of his happiest veins and as Gumption Cute kept his audience in a 
thorough good humor during the whole performance. His rendition of this 
character is another proof of the readiness with which he adapts himself to 
any line in which he may be cast. He is one of the most valuable members of 
the troupe. 

The Commonwealth was more restrained and definitely sophis- 
ticated (certainly not the country boy in the big city approach): 
“We saw the play some seventy nights in New York and are of the 
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opinion that Mrs. Lord, as Topsy, up to the time that she went north 
with Miss Ophelia, was as good as we ever saw. All the rest of the 
acting was good.” The Atchison Champion, December 21, 1870, 
dealt again in superlatives, which by mere repetition, without dis- 
crimination, became largely meaningless. 

Some conclusions appear to be in order about “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.” The bare fact stands out sharply that in spite of the super- 
latives of the newspapers, Mr. Lord, as the responsible manager 
of his company used the play only three times out of 70 in the four 
tours. Lawrence did not have it that season. What was implicit 
in the first tour about the transformation of the old antislavery play 
into mere “fun and humor” was made explicit during this tour. To 
accomplish such a result, two characters were made to carry the 
effective leading parts, Topsy and Gumption Cute. During the 
1869-1870 season, the low comedy man, J. A. Simon, used the char- 
acter “Marks” for the same purpose. The further shift in focus to 
sensation and suspense in the escape of Eliza Harris with blood 
hounds baying at her heels was made later under different auspices. 
If actors’ scripts or prompt books were available for a considerable 
number of companies and over the last half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, these transformations and shifts in focus for the audiences more 
and more remote from the antislavery agitation of the 1850’s could 
be traced and documented. More elusive but hardly less important 
would have been the unique variable of individual actors, each of 
whom must necessarily employ the techniques that were peculiarly 
his own. 

The vogue of “Ten Nights in a Bar Room” and the seriousness of 
the liquor question during the Civil War generation require a brief 
note on the reception of this play. It was not presented at Topeka 
during the season until February 10, 1871, and the third visit of the 
Lord Company to the state capital, and during the session of the 
legislature. The Record of that date explained the situation: 

To-night will be produced “Ten Nights in a Bar-room.” We have always 
claimed that this play, as presented by Mr. Lord on a certain Saturday after- 
noon during his first visit here, was the most impressive dramatic performance 
ever witnessed in Topeka. Mr. Lord in his speech before the curtain last night 
said he had been requested to give a matinee with the “Ten Nights” on the bill, 
but circumstances prevented, and he should do the next best thing and oblige 
his friends by giving it as the regular performance. We doubt not a crowded 
house will greet its representation. 


The reports of the next day on the performance, although in 
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praise, were peculiarly elusive. In view of the Record’s setting of 
the stage, they suggest a feeling of anticlimax. The Record stated: 

Mr. Lord, in his last engagement in Topeka, for some time at least, appears 
to be meeting with his usual luck, viz: to have larger houses with each succes- 
sive evening. The audience . . . last night was one of the best of the 
season. Of the merits of the performance we do not need to speak, as our 
regular theatre-goers, and many who are not “regular,” are perfectly familiar, 
not only with the play itself, but with the Lord troupe’s rendition of it. It is 
enough to say that the play was presented in a perfectly satisfactory manner. 

The Commonwealth appeared to be of a divided mind about the 
play as comedy or tragedy. To those familiar with the play as given 
and with the local situation, this dichotomy may not have appeared 
contradictory: 

Ten Nights in a Bar Room was played by Lord’s dramatic company last night 
to a large audience. The miserable, degraded and terrible life of a drunkard 
was presented in six pictures, painted to life. The drama is full of the horrible 
effects of dram drinking. The bar-keeper, the gambler, the sot, the desolate 
home, the pleading and sorrow-stricken wife, were all acted with a wonderful 
adherence to nature. Mrs. Lord, as “Mehitable,” was perfectly side-splitting, 
and when she got on “the r-a-i-l-r-o-a-d K-e-e-r,” thunders of applause greeted 
every stanza, and a rapturous encore told of the appreciation of a delighted 
audience. John Toohey though [playing] a besotted drunkard to all intents and 
purposes in his young days, after his reform, showed himself from beneath his 
rags, to be “a man for a’ that.” John is an excellent commedian and well de- 
serves the hearty applause which greets his appearance. Mr. Lord, Miss Woltz 
and Addie Corey, the drunken father, the devoted wife and loving child [re- 
spectively], did excellently. The death scene of the child was very affecting, 
and drew tears to the eyes of hundreds. The father’s vow to drink no more was 
a very fine piece of acting. 

At Lawrence the following week, “Ten Nights” was not used, but 
in the three-night engagements at Leavenworth and Atchison, the 
plays were “Ingomar,” “The Hunchback,” and “Ten Nights.” As 
“Ten Nights” was the final show in each case comment upon it in 
particular was almost lost in the general farewell notices for the 
Lord Company. The Commercial, February 22, 1871, did remark 
before the event, that the billing of this piece was upon request. 
The Champion, February 26, emphasized again the comic feature: 
“No piece heretofore produced, by this or any other Company, in 
this city, was more pleasing than that of last night. Louie Lord 
as Mehitable Cartwright, provoked the wildest mirth, and proved 
herself as immitable in the role of a Yankee girl as in almost every 
impersonation she attempts. . . .” 
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FARCES 


Among the customs of the period was the use of afterpieces— 
usually short farces. Program making for the legitimate theatre in- 
cluded entertainment of the audience between acts when scene and 
costume changes might require a substantial time. Apparently, 
Jennie Woltz’s songs usually occurred at such points, or the child 
actress, or the comedy man appeared. But besides the featured 
play, it was customary to close the evening’s entertainment with an 
afterpiece, a short comedy or farce—the accent of course was on 
something light to put the audience in a good humor. 

During these first tours of Kansas by the Lord Company, these 
afterpieces, if and when presented, were not always listed in the 
advertising or commented upon after the event. Those used during 
the tour of 1869-1870 included “Jennie Lind,” “Kiss in the Dark,” 
“Laughing Hyena,” and “Our Gal.” Among those used during the 
tour of 1870-1871 were “Our Gal,” “Turn Him Out,” “The Funny 
Family,” “Pauline Sanford,” “Katy O’Sheal,” and “Husband of the 
Future.” The substance of these pieces was never summarized and 
probably they contained little, but some had already proved durable, 
and a few were to remain in the theatre repertory for some time to 
come. 

IX. Mr. Lorp, MANAGER, AND His COMPANY 


Mr. Lord, as actor, had been treated with restraint by the dra- 
matic critics, although with very high praise for a few roles. Even 
the most favorable notices, however, lacked the spontaneous en- 
thusiasm evoked by Louie Lord, or even the reception accorded 
Simon, during the first Kansas tour. But the estimates of Mr. Lord 
as manager were quite different. Instead of dealing with this aspect 
in the sequence in which the company entered the state on this sec- 
ond tour, possibly it is more appropriate to take the towns in the 
order of final leave taking. In following this sequence, however, 
there is no intention to magnify Lord’s one major blunder of the 
season—the engagement of J. K. McAfferty as leading man. 

In 1870, the village of Topeka, transformed from one of 750 into 
a substantial urban community of 6,000 population within a decade, 
was recording a remarkable number of firsts in dramatic entertain- 
ment, and necessarily, other things as well. No doubt many indi- 
viduals included in this great influx of people had seen their share of 
stage productions, but as a city, the record of theatre was short. 
First performances in Topeka were claimed for “Dora” on Decem- 
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ber 6, “Frou Frou” December 9, 1870, “Our American Cousin” Jan- 
uary 11, “The Child Stealer” January 19, and “Ingomar” February 6, 
1871. More unusual was the claim that “Richard III” was not only 
a first, but that it was the first Shakespearian play to be staged in 
Topeka. Yet, technically, Topeka had had a railroad since 1865. 
Effectively, a connected network of railroads as well as population 
were required before traveling theatre companies moved from the 
river towns into the interior. 

Of the three engagements at Topeka the winter of 1870-1871, the 
first opened under rather strained relations between the city gov- 
ernment and Mr. Lord about license fees. Accordingly: 

Mr. Lord between the play and the afterpiece, made a neat little speech in 

which he took occasion to polish off the city fathers for asking such an exorbitant 
sum for license, raising in his case, from $20 last winter to $50 this. The 
sympathies of the audience were evidently with him, and we trust the authori- 
ties will see the impropriety of taxing our amusements out of existence. 
Two days later a local said: “The statement by Mr. Lord has had 
its effect.” Individual members of the common council interviewed 
favored his contention. At leave taking from their first round of the 
season the Commonwealth, December 11, asserted that “their stay 
here during the past week has been a perfect ovation.” The Rec- 
ord, December 11, insisted the audiences had increased “every night 
from the first.” In a curtain speech: “Mr. Lord announced that he 
should return with his company during the first week of the Legisla- 
ture.” 

As happens rather frequently, January brought the stormiest, bit- 
terest, cold weather of the year. The Lord Company opened its 
two-week engagement January 9, 1871, and apparently the storm 
climax was reached January 11, 12: “Yesterday morning [January 
12] the storm spent its strength in sleeting, accompanied by a very 
high norther. In the afternoon it snowed furiously and the wind 
drifted the snow upon the streets and sidewalks. . . .” The 
Record, next day, in reporting on both the storm and the perform- 
ance of the play, “The Serious Family” admitted: 

A more hopeless time than last night for a theatrical performance was never 
known in this city, . . . That Mr. Lord should play at all on such a night 
is evidence of his nerve, if nothing else, and when we put the proper construc- 
tion on the act, which was actuated by a desire to keep an engagement with 
the public, whatever the loss to himself, too much praise cannot be awarded 
Mr. Lord for his conduct. There was, after all, a better house than could 
reasonably have been expected. The Governor [James M. Harvey] represented 
the “Administration,” and both houses had members present. About half-a- 
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dozen ladies showed their courage by turning out, thus practically doing away 
with one of the objections to female suffrage [recently rejected twice by popular 
vote], for if ladies will face a storm like that of last night to go to the theatre, 
a rattling of pitchforks will not deter them from going to the polls. 

The play selected for the evening was the well-worn yet always acceptable 
“Serious Family,” and we could not see but the company gave it with as much 
spirit as if they were playing before a crowded house. 


The Commonwealth report provided the necessary data to round 
out the picture: 

It required considerable courage to venture out into the clouds of wind- 
tossed snow, but those who did venture to Union Hall were amply repaid by 
witnessing the admirable rendition of the two very good comedies. 

First was played “The Serious Family” intended by its author, as a thrust 
at that straight-jacket, Puritanic, be-happy-by-making-yourself-miserable style, 
of religious fanaticism, too prevalent even in this enlightened age. The parts 
were admirably rendered. The company never played better. Mr. J. A. Lord, 
was peculiarly happy and at home in his character—the open-hearted “Captain 
Murphy McGuire,”—and his dramatic genius shone with all its brilliancy. 

“Mr. Aminidab Sleek,” the pious, was played with an excellent appreciation 
of the character, by Mr. John Toohey. 

That example of long-jawed piety, “Lady Sowerly Creamly,” was imper- 
sonated in perfect detail, by May Graham. 

Mrs. Lord played well throughout, but it was in her happy rendition of 
“Our Gal” [the afterpiece] that her versatile powers were exhibited to the 
most advantage. Seeing her but a few minutes before as the fascinating widow, 
“Mrs. Ormsby Delmaine,” endeavoring to win the heart of poor “Charles Tor- 
rens,” one could scarcely believe he saw the same person in “Miss Jemima.” 


Altogether this was the best entertainment given by the company since its 
arrival in the city. 

The play for Saturday night, January 14, was “Oliver Twist,” 
about which the Record had this to say: “The Lord troupe achieved 
a triumph last night over the elements themselves, and the house was 
crowded to witness the performance of ‘Oliver Twist.’ The play 
was, we think, one of the best so far given in this city by Mr. Lord’s 
company, and reminded us of the successful rendition of the “Ticket- 
of-Leave Man’ by the same company last winter.” Apparently the 
prolonged severe weather was building up tensions, which reacted 
to establish a remarkable accord between the actors and the small 
audiences, all of whom braved the discomforts of the cold to carry 
on. Thus each night seemed to create an intimate and memorable 
performance. On Monday the situation continued, unbroken by the 
Sabbath interval, to include the “Fanchon” show: 

There are few sights more gratifying to the theatre-goer than Union Hall 
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last night. Outside it was dark and snowy with some traces of the late “cold- 
snap” lingering in the air, inside all warmth and light, a well-filled house and a 
“taking” play well played. “Fanchon” as we remarked the other night has 
been a “stock-piece” here and it must have required all of Lord’s proverbial 
“nerve” to essay it again, but he did, and with excellent success. 

It was during this long period of severe winter weather, and on 
this occasion that the Record concluded: “Mr. Lord has a fine com- 
pany in one respect, they never get sick or sulky, or if they do the 
public never hears of it.” The Commonwealth summarized the 
plot: 

[In the play] “Fanchion” and “Landry Barbeaud” are over head and ears 
in love with each other, but according to the rule in such cases made and pro- 
vided, old “Father Barbeaud” is opposed to their union because “Fanchion” 
is poor. She flees from her lover, but returns after a year’s absence, and the old 
story was told over again, not at five o’clock in the morning, but at a suitable 
time of day, and old “Barbeaud,” according to another rule in such cases made 
and provided, of course melts at last, and, the curtain falls upon the whole 
“Barbeaud” family, saying “Holy be the Cricket,” who, without money, brings 
blessings and happiness to our hearths. 

The following night, January 17, the play was ““The Ticket-of- 
Leave-Man,’ with substantially the same cast as when it was played 
here last winter, when it was the great dramatic success of the 
season.” But the spell was broken—“a good house” and a good per- 
formance. Nothing more. Four more plays were offered before 
the close of this series, which built up to a new climax on January 21: 

The last, and perhaps the best, performance of this company in Topeka. 

The piece was “Under the Gaslight,” a play more popular with most 

audiences than previous ones, on account of its scenes and incidents being en- 
tirely modern and pertaining to our society. 
This was an interesting comment on audience taste, but raises some 
questions if generalized as an accomplished fact. The most of the 
theatre fare of the next decade hardly provided confirmation. Even 
if pointing a trend, that itself was scarcely new. From different 
decades there were “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” and “Ten Nights in a 
Bar Room,” and many other examples. 

Both Topeka papers made a special point of paying their respects 
to Mr. Lord and to his company. The major point of emphasis by 
the Record was: 


They have made many warm friends here, both as actors and in private life. 
One very marked feature of all their performances is the entire absence of any of 
those indelicate allusions and smutty remarks which some actors and actresses 
too, seem to think necessary, but which this company ignore altogether, and for 
their care in this respect they can be commended. 
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The Commonwealth, January 22, covered a wider range in com- 
mendation of the Lord Company: 

We wish to make one or two remarks in reference to this company in a 
general way. There is not a poor actor in the company and we repeat without 
hesitation what we said yesterday, that no better stock company can be found 
anywhere, and the stars inferior to Mr. and Mrs. Lord are many times more 
numerous than those superior to them. The company is composed entirely of 
ladies and gentlemen, which can by no manner of means be said of most com- 
panies that travel. Mr. Lord not only has great pride in his profession, but also 
in the personal honor and reputation of himself and all the members of his com- 
pany, and would do nothing to tarnish either. He not only presents a pleasing 
variety of modern plays, but he scrupulously avoids anything offensive to the 
taste or the severest morals. And we believe that, should he remain with us 
three weeks more, he would continue his variety, and not once violate propriety 
or good taste. We say this much because we think that when a really good 
company comes among us, we ought to encourage such by simply saying it i 
good, and when a poor thing asks our patronage, it is an outrage for us t 
deceive the public by praising it. 

The company return here in February, when they will play three nights in 
Costa’s opera house. Mr. McAfferty will be added to the company, and the 
plays will be Ingomar, The Hunchback, and Shylock. Look out for Louie Lord 
as Parthenia, Julia, and Portia. 

The farewell editorial in the Commonwealth, January 22, 1871, 
had stated that upon their return for the third time that winter, 
Lord’s Company would play in Costa’s Opera House. The build- 
ing in question had been under construction for some time and 
S. S. Prouty, senior editor of the paper, because of his interest in 
theatre was credited with inducing Costa to provide a theatre. The 
opening was set for January 26, or four days after the Lords went 
to Emporia, and the entertainment was in the hands of amateurs. 
Thus, although technically the Lords did not open the Opera House, 
their season beginning February 6 marked its opening as legitimate 
theatre. 

The feature that distinguished this visit was the engagement of 
Professor J. K. McAfferty, formerly of Racine (Wis.) College, but 
at that time with the Episcopal Seminary at Topeka, where he was 
professor of elocution. Whether or not he had been known to Topeka 
and Lawrence a decade earlier has not been determined, but he had 
visited the towns of the Missouri river elbow region in September, 
1860; Atchison September 14, and Leavenworth the following week, 
when he gave “readings from the poets.” At Leavenworth, the 
Times, September 25, listed “Nothing to Wear,” “The Raven,” 
“Famine of Hiawatha,” “Power of Fashion,” and “The Maniac.” The 
following week the report on his performance emphasized that he 
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was “without mannerisms which has become too intolerable in 
dramatic representation.” 

All that had been some ten years before his appearance upon the 
Topeka dramatic horizon with J. A. Lord as a young tragedian 
starting at the top. The first play, February 6, was “Ingomar” of 
which McAfferty had prepared his own translation from the Ger- 
man. He was assigned the title role, Mrs. Lord playing her ac- 
customed “Parthenia.” The Record wrote enigmatically: “Mr. 
McAfferty had no reason to complain of his reception.” The Com- 
monwealth was more explicit in differentiating major aspects that 
were good, but condemning others, though softening the adverse 
criticism by explaining that there was nothing in the weaknesses 
that practice could not remedy. The Record commented further 
that: “It seemed strange to see Mr. Lord out of the ‘leading busi- 
ness, nevertheless he played with energy and effect, the part as- 
signed him, that of “Tymarch,” Also the papers both asserted that 
comment upon Mrs. Lord was superfluous. 

The second play was “Othello” with McAfferty in the title role, 
Lord as “Iago,” Mrs. Graham as “Desdemona,” and Mrs. Lord as 
“Emelia.” The verdict of the Record on McAfferty was that: 

The character was, as a whole, well rendered. . . . His Othello ; 
was good, but not what it will be when he has courted Desdemona and killed 
her afterwards, say a hundred times. Mr. Lord’s “Iago” was devilish enough 
for the “hardest case” amongst Shakespeare’s villains, and was one of Mr. L’s 
best renditions. Mrs. Lord’s “Emelia” was a beautiful piece of acting, and we 
are glad to say a good word for Mrs. Graham’s “Desdemona.” This lady 
looked as well as spoke her part, and has every reason to feel proud of her 
success. 

About McAfferty’s “Othello,” the Commonwealth was very brief— 
“the acting, with a few exceptions was good.” About the “Hunch- 
back” the next night, the same paper reported, also succinctly: “The 
characters were well sustained throughout, all things considered.” 
The Record was brief also, after admonishing the public that those 
not in attendance were missing “the best acting ever seen in To- 
peka, . . . the ‘Hunchback’ was so rendered as to satisfy a 
critical audience.” 

The fourth play was “Our American Cousin,” and the Record 
had this to say: “The Opera House contained a fine audience last 
night, assembled to welcome the Lord back to his wonted position 
of leading man’ . . .” The Commonwealth critique was forth- 
right, if somewhat left-handed: 
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The play was well cast, and every one did well, which is more than can be said 
of previous entertainments. We are satisfied that Mr. Lord will do well to 
adhere to his own company. The contrast last evening was marked. 

Mrs. Lord was herself again. . . . Her easy manners, grace and studious 
care are very attractive, and always win the hearty recognition of the audience. 


Mr. Lord had billed “The Hidden Hand” as the final play for 
Saturday night, but late Friday night decided to substitute “Under 
the Gaslight.” No reason was given. Only “a fair audience” turned 
out for this 23rd and last performance for the company in Topeka 
that winter. They left with the good will of all, their itinerary being 
indicated as Lawrence, Leavenworth, Atchison, St. Joseph, Chilli- 
cothe, and Macon, Mo., and thence home to Chicago. 

At Lawrence, Mr. Lord played the leading man roles as usual, 
but on the last two nights, in “Ingomar” and the “Hunchback” Mc- 
Afferty acted the title roles, with praise. Incidentally, the Lord 
Company was accumulating its own peculiar list of firsts in Kansas. 
On its first visits to Lawrence in 1869-1870 the theatre used was 
Frazer’s Hall. On the first visit of the season of 1870-1871 the com- 
pany played in Liberty Hall which had been dedicated upon the 
first night of their second engagement of the previous season. On 
the return engagement of 1870-1871, they occupied Frazer’s Hall 
again. The point was that the competition of the wholly new Li- 
brary Hall had compelled the owners of Frazer’s Hall to remodel it. 
Although not so large as Liberty Hall, the claim was made that in its 
new form it was more effective than its rival. The J. A. Lord Com- 
pany, in effect, on its Lawrence engagement of February 13-16, 1871, 
opened Frazer’s Hall to its new lease on life. Thus is observed 
clearly the inter-relation among the several factors of competition; 
an effective railroad service, the increase in patronage for places 
of entertainment, and the competitive process between places of 
public amusement for business at the local level. 

The plays at Leavenworth and Atchison, both three-night engage- 
ments, were “Ingomar,” the “Hunchback” and “Ten Nights in a Bar 
Room.” In the first two of these plays at each place, McAfferty 
took the leading roles, but note should be made of the fact that 
“Othello” was not offered. At Leavenworth, the Bulletin, February 
18, announced. 
the manager will have the pleasure of introducing to our people Mr. J. F. Mc- 
AFFERTY, a young tragedian of some celebrity. We have never seen any of 
Mr. McAfferty’s impersonations of prominent characters, but have heard him 


[September, 1860?] read “Poe’s Raven” and other selections. He is certainly a 
good reader, with a clear full voice, while his articulation is faultless. There- 
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fore, we have a right to expect something from the young tragedian in the 
heavier parts, and shall observe his first appearance here at the Opera House 
Monday evening, in the role of Ingomar, with no little interest. He will be 
admirably supported by the talented lady, Louie Lord, as Parthenia. 

Two days later the public was further prepared for the new 
actor by emphasis upon his own translation of the play from the 
German which would be used: “Mr. J. K. McAfferty will represent 
the rough barbarian Ingomar, Louie Lord will impersonate the 
gentle tamer of the barbarian, and everything will be nice.” The 
other papers were less elaborate in their introductions. The Sunday 
Times, February 19, said: “The company has had a valuable ac- 
quisition in the person of J. R. McAfferty, the popular tragedian.” 
In view of the fact that the new actor had no background of pro- 
fessional experience in theatre to cite, this billing of him as the star, 
relegating the Lord Company’s real star to the status of supporting 
actress, was certainly more than any young beginner could right- 
fully ask. 

After the performance of “Ingomar,” the Bulletin reported in a 
two-sentence paragraph that the piece “was very well received. 

. . The Commercial introduced its one-sentence notice of the 
play which “delighted the habitues of the theatre,” with a eulogy of 
Leavenworth and the Lord Company: 

It is an unerring index of the enterprise and prosperity of a city, when theatri- 
cals succeed. In Kansas City, with the current stars in the dramatic firmament, 
none have paid expenses. With Leavenworth it differs—where pre-eminent 
talent appeals for patronage, it invariably receives it. In no instance is it so 
remarkable as with the oft repeated successes of the Lord Troupe. 

This was the occasion when the Times printed the patronizing ex- 
planation of its self-imposed restraint on adverse criticism as stem- 
ming from the handicaps of traveling theatre. At the close the 
critic praised Louie Lord first, and then added: “The tragedian, 
McAfferty, was excellent as the barbarian, Ingomar.” 

After the “Hunchback” performance, the Commercial commented 
quite favorably on Mrs. Lord in particular, and on Mr. Lord, 
Toohey, Herbert, and Woltz; and the Times handled it this way: 
“Hunchback was presented last night to a very fair house. We must 
say that Louie Lord made an exceedingly fine representation of the 
character of Julia. To-night the management present the great 
Temperance Drama of “Ten Nights in a Bar Room.’ Mr. McAfferty 
does not appear. The full strength of the company will be brought 
out. ” What more need be said? In its final editorial the 
Times, after airing its grievance about the discourtesy shown its 
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employees regarding tickets, praised Mr. and Mrs. Lord and Toohey, 
and closed with a masterpiece of understatement. “The engagement 
of the three nights just past has not added to the surplus earnings 
of the management to any considerable extent. We hope it will 
be different next time.” The same paper carried a local: “A. K. 
McAfferty proposes to abandon the stage.” In the Bulletin’s parting 
message of February 23, Lord was praised for bringing to Leaven- 
worth “the best pieces and presenting the most talented performer: 
offered during the present winter. Louie Lorp is deserving of spe- 
cial distinction. She is an accomplished lady, and many of her im- 
personations deserve to take equal rank with the renditions of th« 
best actresses of the Atlantic cities.” 

At Atchison, the Champion, February 24, 1871, after “Ingomar” 
pronounced McAfferty “a great addition to the Company.” Tw 
days later its verdict on the three nights was “a brilliant engage- 
ment,” and on McAfferty, “a fine tragedian and distinguished elo- 
cutionest.” But the Champion had not proved itself an outstanding 
exponent of dramatic criticism. 

That Mr. Lord blundered in engaging McAfferty cannot be ig- 
nored, but nothing comparable in bad judgment has been found 
elsewhere in his career. Probably the reputation of the company 
was not seriously injured by the episode. The critics at Topeka 
and Leavenworth recognized where the deficiency lay, and differ- 
entiated as between McAfferty and the Lord Company, his weak- 
nesses and the regular organization’s competence. The Common- 
wealth had been kindly and yet blunt: “Mr. Lord will do well | 
adhere to his own company.” From that perspective, the incident 
may have had its constructive side in demonstrating so effectively 
that his troupe was composed of truly superior artists functioning 
as a harmonious whole. 


X. APPENDIX 


In order to save footnotes, the following calendar of plays pre- 
sented by the Lord Company on their tour of Kansas during the 
winter of 1870-1871 is compiled for reference, together with the list 
of newspapers available in each of the towns visited. The notices 
of the plays, with few exceptions, appeared in the press on the day 
before, on the day of, and on the day following its presentation. 
The reader who wishes to verify references may thus find the article 
or advertisement used in the text with the minimum effort. 
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CALENDAR OF Pays, 1870-1871 


Leavenworth, November 21-26, 1870. 


November 21 
22 
23 
24 
25 


26 


Monday “Frou Frou.” 

Tuesday “Dora,” and “The Funny Family.” 
Wednesday “Richard III.” 

Thursday “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

Friday “Our American Cousin.” 

Saturday “The Mormons,” and “Turn Him Out.” 


Lawrence, November 28-December 3, 1870. 


November 28 
29 
380 


vw 


December 1 
9 
" 
>) 


Topeka, December 5-7, 9, 10, 1870. 


December 5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 


Atchison, Decemb 


December 12 


13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 


24 


Monday “Treland as It Is,” and “Our Gal.” 
Tuesday “Our American Cousin.” 

Wednesday “Richard III.” 

Thursday “Dora,” and “The Funny Family.” 
Friday “Frou Frou.” 

Saturday “The Mormons,” and “Turn Him Out.” 
Monday “Treland as It Is,” and “Our Gal.” 
Tuesday “Dora,” and “The Funny Family.” 
Wednesday “Richard III.” 

Thursday (No Performance. ) 

Friday “Frou Frou.” 

Saturday “The Mormons,” and “Turn Him Out.” 
er 12-17, 19-21, 23, 24, 1870. 

Monday “Dora,” and “The Funny Family.” (Dedica- 

tion of Corinthian Hall. ) 
Tuesday “Richard III.” 


Wednesday “Ireland as It Is,” and “Our Gal.” 
Thursday “The Serious Family,” and “Katy O’Sheal.” 
Friday “Frou Frou.” 


Saturday “The Mormons,” and “Turn Him Out.” 
Monday “The Octoroon.” 

Tuesday “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

Wednesday (No Performance. ) 

Thursday “Fanchon, the Cricket.” 

Friday “Marco, the Marble Heart.” 

Saturday “Oliver Twist.” 


Leavenworth, December 26, 1870-January 7, 1871. 


December 26 
ovr 


28 
29 
30 
31 


Monday “The Sea of Ice.” 
Tuesday “The Octoroon.” 


Wednesday “Fanchon, the Cricket.” 

Thursday “The Serious Family,” and “Our Gal.” 
Friday “Marco, The Marble Heart.” 

Saturday “Oliver Twist,” and “Turn Him Out.” 
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January 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
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Menday “Dora,” and “The Funny Family.” 

Tuesday “The Mormons,” and “Our Gal.” 

Wednesday “Under the Gaslight.” 

Thursday “Frou Frou,” and “Husband of the Future.” 

Friday “Don Caesar de Bazan,” and “Ireland as It Is.” 

Saturday “The Child Stealer,” and “Pauline Sanford 
[Sanfroid?].” 


Topeka, January 9-14, 16-21, 1871. 


January 9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 


21 


Monday “Dora,” and “The Funny Family.” 
Tuesday “The Octoroon.” 

Wednesday “Our American Cousin.” 

Thursday “The Serious Family,” and “Our Gal.” 


Friday “Marco, the Marble Heart.” 

Saturday “Oliver Twist,” and “Turn Him Out.” 
Monday “Fanchon, the Cricket.” 

Tuesday “The Ticket of Leave Man.” 


Wednesday “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
Thursday “The Child Stealer.” 
Friday “The Sea of Ice.” 
Saturday “Under the Gaslight.” 


Topeka, February 6-11, 1871. 


February 6 
7 

8 

9 

10 

11 


Monday “Ingomar.” 

Tuesday “Othello.” 

Wednesday “The Hunchback.” 
Thursday “Our American Cousin.” 
Friday “Ten Nights in a Bar Room.” 


Saturday “Under the Gaslight.” 


Lawrence, February 13-16, 18, 1871. 


February 13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 


Monday “The Octoroon.” 

Tuesday “Under the Gaslight.” 

Wednesday “Oliver Twist,” and “Turn Him Out.” 
Thursday “Ingomar.” 

Friday (No Performance. ) 


Saturday “The Hunchback.” 


Leavenworth, February 20-22, 1871. 


February 20 
21 
22 


Monday “Ingomar.” 
Tuesday “The Hunchback.” 
Wednesday “Ten Nights in a Bar Room.” 


Atchison, February 23-25, 1871. 


February 23 
24 
25 


Thursday “Ingomar.” 


Friday “The Hunchback.” 
Saturday “Ten Nights in a Bar Room.” 
NEWSPAPERS 


Leavenworth Daily Times, Daily Commercial, Daily Bulletin. 
Lawrence Republican Daily Journal, Kansas Daily Tribune. 
Topeka Kansas Daily Commonwealth, Daily Kansas State Record. 
Atchison Daily Champion. 
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Bypaths of Kansas History 


It’s Nor ALWAyYs THE Po.rricIANs WHO CREATE EXCITEMENT 
IN TOPEKA 


From The Kansas Daily Commonwealth, Topeka, December 14, 
1872. 


A Monroe street man whose horse was laid up with the epizootic, and who 
had an old cow which was loafing around doing nothing, thought he would 
hitch her up yesterday morning, and do a little hacking about town. 

He tacked her to his spring wagon, and turned out into the street. 

It wasn’t a minute before every dog in the neighborhood was after that 
cow, ready for their accustomed chase. With the dogs in close pursuit, the 
cow at once made for the hay wagons on the corner of Kansas and Sixth ave- 
nues where she usually sponged her feed, 

With some persuasion, in which assisted the dogs, the hay owners and a 
man with a shot gun, she left the hay wagons and then started for a favorite 
salt barrel in an alley back of the avenue. 

The salt barrel was gone, and the patient animal proceeded to the Shawnee 
Mills to lick around there for awhile. 

Our friend in the wagon got some boys to head her off, and she then went 
to see if there was any grass in the capitol grounds. 

Here the janitor shot at her twice, when remembering that she had the 
evening before noticed a pair of old pants hanging on a fence at the female 
seminary, she thought she would take a trip up there and interview them. 

As luck would have it, another cow had been there before, and so our cow 
didn’t know what better to do than to go around to Jake Smith’s and see if 
his cabbage cave had been unearthed lately. 

They didn’t happen to have cabbage for dinner that day, and nothing more 
feasible presented itself to the cow than to go across the river and see what 
the prospect was in the first ward. 

About this juncture our friend in the wagon became discouraged. So he 
deserted the vehicle, and as he walked home concluded to give up the idea 
of bovine power and calmly await the disappearance of the dreadful malady. 





Wuat Caves Can Do 
From The Nationalist, Manhattan, May 16, 1873. 


In 1859 some emigrants going west camped at Mr. Henry Edelblute’s, on 
the Wild Cat. That night two of their cows dropped calves, which they sold 
to Mr. E. at seventy-five cents each. From those two calves he has sold up- 
wards of $1,600 worth of stock, and still has fifty head on hand. 
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It Was Ever Tuus, EVEN IN THE HorsE AND Buccy Days 
From the Girard Press, July 16, 1874. 


When a young man who is out riding with his girl desires to indulge in 
osculatory amusement, especially if he intends to vary the proceedings by that 
exercise of the flexor muscles of the arms which Webster defines as hugging, 
he should see that his vehicle has a top to it, and that it is properly raised, or 
he should defer his pleasure until after dark. We knew a youth who neglected 
these precautions, while traveling from Thunderbolt to Girard, on Sunday last, 
and the consequence was that a lady and gentleman who traveled behind them 
saw very little of the surrounding landscape for the distance of two or three 
miles, as they found sufficient amusement in watching the occupants of the 
foremost vehicle to vary the monotony of the ride. The witnesses to the ama- 
tory exercises have no fault to find with the manner of execution. They say 
that the young man understood his business and did full justice to the subject, 
and they ought to know, for they are married. 


FRONTIER HuMoR 
From the Ellis County Star, Hays City, July 6, 1876. 


Billy King, rushing down the street the other day, asked Billy Patterson if 
he had seen his black-faced antelope. “No,” said Patterson, “who did your 
blackfaced aunt elope with?” King made no reply, but went on in pursuit of 
his pet. 

a ee 


A BULL IN THE HousE 


From the Lane County Gazette, California, November 25, 1880. 


For several days past the cattle men have been gathering up their cattle 
which were widely scattered during the storm. Saturday a cow boy came into 
town with a large bull which he had found some place and after stopping at 
the store a while he got on his pony and tried to start the bull off towards home, 
but the bull didn’t seem inclined to go. He ran around the buildings several 
times and finally took a turn around Pelham’s building. The cellar under the 
last named building is four or five feet longer than the upper part and the west 
end is covered with light boards and dirt thrown over. The bull turned the 
corner of the house and right on to this light covering and it not being strong 
enough to hold him up his bullship went down into the cellar with a crash. 
Mrs. Nixon and family are occupying the cellar and our readers will probably 
imagine their surprise and fright at seeing such an unhandsome caller come in 
in such an unceremonious style. Mrs. N. and children got into the upper part 
of the building through a scuttle hole in short order, and the bull was roped 
and pulled out. Not much damage was done except to the roof. The young 
man who had charge of the animal was cheeky enough to mount his horse and 
ride off without paying for the damage done or even so much as saying he was 
sorry for the mishap. 
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Kansas History as Published in the Press 


Histories of Humboldt churches recently made their appearance 
in the Humboldt Union as follows: Assembly of God church, by 
the Rev. R. F. McMinimy, August 8, 1957; St. Joseph’s Catholic 
church and Poplar Grove Baptist church, August 22; Humboldt 
Christian church, September 5; St. Peter’s Lutheran church, Sep- 
tember 12; Humboldt Pilgrim Holiness church, September 19; and 
the First Presbyterian church and the former Humboldt Evangelical 
United Brethren church, September 26. A history of the Humboldt 
community, by Dick Buzbee, was published in the Chanute Trib- 
une, September 20. 


In observance of Wathena’s 100th anniversary, the Wathena 
Times published its August 15, 1957, issue and a 28-page historical 
number dated August 16 and 17, under the title Wathena Centennial. 


A history of Sheridan county, compiled by Mrs. Pearl Toothaker, 
was published in the Hoxie Sentinel, August 15 and 29, 1957. The 
county was created in 1873 and organized in 1880. 


“Linn County Marks 100 Years,” by Jack Fairfield, a four-page 
history of Linn county, was published in the Fort Scott Tribune's 
Linn county fair edition, August 16, 1957. 


Herman F. W. Oesterreich’s family and descendants are sketched 
in an article which appeared in the Junction City Republic, August 
22, 1957. Oecsterreich came to Kansas in 1857 and settled in Dick- 
inson county. 

On August 22, 1957, the Butler County News, El Dorado, began 
publication of a series of stories on the history of Butler county 
written by Joy Wigginton for her school pupils. The El Dorado 
Times, September 2, printed a historical article entitled “Spring 
Near Towanda Served as Indian Campsite Many Years Ago.” 

A history of the “Beecher Bible and Rifle” church at Wabaunsee 
appeared in the Wamego Reporter, August 22, 1957. The congre- 
gation observed its 100th anniversary August 25, 1957. 

The story of the Mudge ranch, Hodgeman county, was told in a 
copyrighted article by Margaret Evans Caldwell, in the Jetmore 
Republican, August 22, 29, and September 5, 1957. Henry S. 
Mudge, wealthy Bostonian, came to Kansas in 1878. He acquired 
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over 40 quarter sections of land which he operated as a ranch until 
he experienced a financial collapse in 1885 and 1886. 


Historical articles appearing in recent issues of the Emporia 
Gazette included: “Ruggles Schoolhouse Sale Closes a 70-year 
Chapter,” August 22, 1957; “Letters Show G. W. Brown Was a 
Devout Free Stater,” August 29; and “Hardships Endured in Win- 
ter of 1860,” September 26. The Ruggles school article appeared in 
the Weekly Gazette, August 29, and the story on G. W. Brown’s 
letters, September 5. On September 26 the Weekly Gazette printed 
“Plymouth’s First School Was Held in Private Home,” by Mrs. S. H. 
Bennet. The Emporia Times, August 29, published an article by 
Pearl Mallon Nicholas on the Chase county landmark called Jacobs 
Mound and the Jacobs family, for whom the mound was named. 


Abraham “Bullet Hole” Ellis was shot in the forehead by William 
C. Quantrill and lived, it is stated in a biographical sketch of Ellis 
by Lily B. Rozar, published in the Independence Reporter, August 
25, 1957. 


Olathe’s 100th anniversary was the occasion for special editions 
of the city’s newspapers, featuring the history of the community. 
The Olathe Mirror published a 32-page centennial edition August 
29, 1957, and the Johnson County Democrat's edition, also 32 pages, 
appeared September 12. 


Letters of William Hamilton, missionary to the Iowa, Sac, and 
Fox Indians from 1837 to 1853, were published in the Journal of 
the Presbyterian Historical Society, Lancaster, Pa., September, 1957. 
The letters were written in 1846, several of them from the Iowa 
and Sac mission located near present Highland. The introduction 
was by Charles A. Anderson. 


Historical articles in recent issues of the Hays Daily News in- 
cluded: “Kansas ‘Balkans’ Century Ago Was Cherokee Neutral 
Tract,” September 2, 1957; “Hays Citians Enjoyed Steamboat Rides 
on Big Creek in "70s Before Dam Broke,” by Maurine Bergland, and 
“Movement Started at Fairplay, Colo., to Recreate Life of Gold 
Mine Days,” September 8; and “Martin Allen, One of Great Pioneers 
of Hays, Sacrificed Everything to Build City of Culture,” Septem- 
ber 29. 

Jules Bourquin’s talk before the Horton Kiwanis club August 26, 


1957, on the early trails in the Horton area and the traffic they car- 
ried, was printed in the Horton Headlight, September 5, 1957. 
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Directions for following the old Chisholm trail, and some of its 
history, are included in an article by Will Brown, published in the 
Ellsworth Reporter, September 5, 1957. 


Early schools in Ottawa were recalled in a brief article in the 
Ottawa Herald, September 7, 1957. The first school began in Jan- 
uary, 1865, with Mary Ward as teacher. The first school building 
was completed in 1866. 


Recent issues of the Wichita Eagle have included the following 
historical articles: “Bullets and Ballots Settled [Pratt] County Seat 
War,” by Jim Watts, September 8, 1957; a history of the Seltzer 
Methodist church, Sedgwick county, September 14; and Eva Win- 
termute’s reminscences of the Cherokee strip run, by Jessy Mae 
Coker, and “Beecher Island Monument Is Kansas, Colorado Tribute 
to Frontiersmen,” by Lily B. Rozar, September 15. 


Calloch cemetery is all that remains of the settlement of Talley 
Springs, it is pointed out in an article by R. H. Seaton, in the Coffey- 
ville Daily Journal, September 12, 1957. Talley Springs was started 
about 1870 but soon died when the railroad by-passed it. 


“Fascinating Fort Hays State Museum Mirrors Pioneer Times, 
Ancient Life,” is the title of an article in the Junction City Union, 
September 19, 1957, describing the Fort Hays Kansas State College 
museum. 


Historical material on the Mt. Tabor community, near Douglass, 
assembled by Glen E. Kiser from writings of Elisha M. Payne and 
Mrs. Zella Lamb-Wolff, appeared in the Douglass Tribune, Septem- 
ber 19, 1957. Settlement of the area began in the late 1860's. 


A history of the Brewster schools, by Leola Molesworth, was 
published in the Sherman County Herald, Goodland, September 19, 
1957. The school district was formed in September, 1888. Early 
Brewster history, contributed by Mrs. C. A. Horney, appeared in 
the Herald, September 26. The town was established in 1887 as 
Hastings. 


Elizabeth Barnes’ historical column, “Historic Johnson County,” 
has continued to appear regularly in the Johnson County Herald, 
Overland Park. The September 19, 1957, column was a history of 
Gardner, which had just celebrated its centennial. 


R. A. Clymer’s address, “In Praise of the Pioneer,” given at Butler 
county’s “Pioneer Days” celebration August 25, 1957, was printed 
in the Whitewater Independent, September 26, 1957. 
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Travel on the Santa Fe trail and some of the pioneers who settled 
in the vicinity of Marion are the subjects of a four-column article 
written in 1950 by Jenny Corby and published in the Marion Rec- 
ord-Review, September 26, 1957. 


Harold O. Taylor is author of a four-column history of Weir 
entitled “Weir Should Have Been in Land of Texas,” which ap- 
peared in the Pittsburg Headlight, September 28, and the Pittsburg 
Sun, September 29, 1957. Early Weir residents loudly insisted that 
their town was second to none. 


Burlington’s centennial was observed by the publication of a 
20-page special edition by The Daily Republican, September 30, 
1957. The edition was largely devoted to Burlington history and 
sketches of local citizens and businesses. 


The October, 1957, issue of the Ford Times, Dearborn, Mich., 
included an article entitled “Olathe—Mother of the Huddle,” by 
Grace Bilger. In addition to reviewing the history of the commu- 
nity, the author claimed for Olathe the origin of the football huddle. 
The Kansas School for the Deaf started using the huddle to keep 
opponents from reading their sign language. 


Agricultural History, Champaign, Il]., published “The Develop- 
ment of the Capper Farm Press,” by Homer E. Socolofsky, in its 
October, 1957, issue. Arthur Capper entered the farm publications 
field with the purchase of the Missouri Valley Farmer in 1900. 


Tecumseh’s history is featured in the December, 1957, number of 
the Bulletin of the Shawnee County Historical Society, Topeka. 
Articles include: “Tecumseh, Past and Present,” by Thomas M. 
Lillard; “The Stinsons,” by Thomas N. Stinson; “Some Pioneer Trails 
in Tecumseh Township,” by Norman Niccum; “The Campbells of 
Tecumseh and Their Neighbors,” by Audrey McMillan Chaney; 
“Two Families of Old Tecumseh—Naylor and Morris,” by Ruth 
Naylor Chandler; “The Waysman Place,” by Erma Schmidler 
Tebben; “The Faxon Family”; “Garvey’s Retreat,” by Annabel Gar- 
vey; “The Kreipes”; “Murphy-Venable Families”; “The Eli Hopkins- 
Rush Elmore House”; the Thomas N. Stinson papers from the manu- 
script division, Kansas State Historical Society; and an article from 
the May, 1846, issue of Merry’s Museum, on the Indian, Tecumseh. 
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Kansas Historical Notes 


Current officers of the Kansas Association of Teachers of History 
and Related Fields are: Prof. Homer E. Socolofsky, Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, president; Father Peter Beckman, St. Bene- 
dict’s College, Atchison, vice-president; and Prof. Jack W. Vander- 
hoof, Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina, secretary-treasurer. Prof. 
Eugene R. Craine, Fort Hays Kansas State College, is a new member 
of the executive council. The 1957 meeting of the association was 
held at Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, March 15 and 16. 
Prof. Dudley T. Cornish of the Pittsburg school was the retiring 
president. The 1958 gathering will be in Manhattan. 


Wathena celebrated its centennial August 16 and 17, 1957, with 
parades, Indian dances, street dances, an address by Gov. George 
Docking, and other events. 

The Allen county community of Geneva observed its 100th anni- 
versary August 18, 1957, with a basket dinner and a program which 
included talks on the town’s history. 

Butler county’s “Pioneer Days” celebration in E] Dorado, August 
22-25, 1957, sponsored by the Butler County Historical Society, was 
climaxed with a basket dinner and an address entitled “In Praise 
of the Pioneer,” by R. A. Clymer, on the last day. Martha Hoard 
was recently announced winner of the Butler county society’s 
annual essay contest, and was awarded a prize of $100 by ex-Sen. 
Frank H. Cron. 


All officers of the Ford Historical Society were re-elected at a 
meeting of the society in September, 1957. They include: Mrs. 
Walter Umbach, president; Mrs. Harold Patterson, vice-president; 
Mrs. I. L. Plattner, secretary-treasurer; Mrs. Kathleen Emrie, his- 
torian; and Mrs. W. P. Warner, custodian. 


Olathe observed her 100th birthday with a week-long celebration, 
September 1-7, 1957. Included in the program were parades, a 
historical pageant entitled “Arrows to Atoms,” and an old settlers’ 
homecoming. 


Labette county old settlers gathered in Oswego for their annual 
reunion September 2, 1957. A discussion of plans for a county 
museum was included in the program. Fred McColey, Oswego, 
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was elected president of the old settlers; Ivan Sullivan, Parsons, 
vice-president; and Mrs. Winnie Crain, Oswego, secretary and 
treasurer. O. L. Crain, Parsons, was the retiring president. 


Paul B. Wood, Elmdale, was re-elected president of the Chase 
County Historical Society at its annual meeting, September 7, 1957, 
in Cottonwood Falls. Other officers chosen include: Henry Rogler, 
Matfield Green, vice-president; Clint Baldwin, Cottonwood Falls, 
secretary; George T. Dawson, Elmdale, treasurer; and Mrs. Ruth 
Conner, Cottonwood Falls, chief historian. The society is now 
preparing the third volume of its Chase county history. 


Junction City businessmen, the First infantry division, former 
cavalry officers, and others have joined in the re-establishment of 
the Fort Riley Military Museum which was officially opened Sep- 
tember 27, 1957. It is located in the building which served as post 
headquarters from 1890 through World War II. One room is set 
aside for history of the Junction City area. The Fort Riley Historical 
Society will have charge of the museum. Maj. Gen. David H. 
Buchanan, First division commander, is honorary president and Lee 
Rich, Junction City, is president. 


Humboldt’s week-long centennial celebration was climaxed Sep- 
tember 28, 1957, by a parade and a street dance. Other features 
of the observance included a local talent show, football game, and 
Humboldt High School class reunions. 


Mrs. W. G. Anderson, president of the Cowley County Historical 
Society, has announced that the society’s museum, on the campus 


of Southwestern College in Winfield, will be open every Friday 
from 2:00 to 5:00 P. M. 


Additional appointments to the Kansas centennial commission 
made by Gov. George Docking include: the Rev. John R. Barber, 
Columbus; Sid Calbert, Newton; Howard Carey, Hutchinson; W. 
Luke Chapin, Medicine Lodge; Franklin Gordon, Medicine Lodge; 
Mike Gordono, Wichita; Mrs. Ruby Harris, Wichita; the Rev. I. H. 
Henderson, Kansas City; I. N. “Jibo” Hewitt, Medicine Lodge; 
Col. Pat L. Keenan, Seward; August Lauterbach, Colby; Dr. James 
McCain, Manhattan; Mrs. Thomas Martin, Highland; Novma 
Mering, Great Bend; L. F. Meyers, Dodge City; Dr. Franklin 
Murphy, Lawrence; Mrs. E. E. Peiser, Mission; F. J. Rost, Topeka; 
Leon N. Roulier, Colby; John Sticher, Topeka; Elton Wilson, Mound 
City; and Dr. L. D. Wooster, Hays. Members of the commission 
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previously appointed were listed in “Kansas Historical Notes,” in 
the Summer, 1957, issue of the Quarterly. 


Circular 351, August, 1957, published by the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Kansas State College, Manhattan, printed a 36-page 
article by F. D. Farrell, entitled “Kansas Rural Institutions: XIII. 
County Fair.” It is a study of the Coffey county fair, one of the 
oldest in Kansas, first held October 9, 1860. 


A mimeographed pamphlet entitled “History of the Argonia 
Friends Meeting,” has been issued in commemoration of the 75th 
anniversary of the Argonia church. 


Following the Civil War, Phillip and Elmira Simmons settled on 
high ground in Douglas county between the Kansas and Wakarusa 
rivers, which became known as The Hill or Simmons Point. A 
granddaughter, Zoe Dentler, is author of a 144-page history of the 
area and the Simmons family, entitled The Hill or Simmons Point, 
published by Greenwich Book Publishers, New York in 1957. 


William S. Prettyman, Arkansas City photographer, made some 
10,000 pictures of Indians, early settlers, land seekers, and other 
subjects on the frontier from 1880 to 1909. More than 100 of these 
have been selected by Robert E. Cunningham and included in his 
174-page book, Indian Territory, published recently by the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, Norman. 


Ben Thompson—Man With a Gun, by the late Floyd B. Streeter, 
of Hays, was recently published by Frederick Fell, Inc., New York. 
The 217-page volume is a biography of Thompson, about whom it 
is stated in the introduction, “probably no man, before or since, 
crowded more excitement into forty-three years of life. . 


Our Heritage—150 Years of Progress is the title of a 126-page 
history of the First Christian church of Lawrence, by Clarence E. 
Birch, published by the church in 1957. The general development 
of the Christian church is traced from its establishment in 1807, 
but the Lawrence congregation, formed in 1884, is the main theme 
of the work. 


A 260-page history of Enterprise entitled A Kansan’s Enterprise, 
by Ellen Welander Peterson, was recently published by the Enter- 
prise Baptist church. 











Errata and Addenda, Volume XXIII 


Page 59, second line from bottom of page, Camp Mackey should be Camp 
Mackay. 

Page 109, tenth line from bottom of page, Ray A. Boast should be Roy A. 
Boast. 

Page 127, lines 21 and 22, “this is the oldest church building in Kansas, 
with the exception of early missions” should be deleted. 

Page 129, seventh line from bottom of page, R 16 E should read R 16 W. 

Page 130, line 13, R 16 E should read R 16 W. 

Page 135, Gove county No. 1, Carlysle Stage Station should be Carlyle 
Stage Station. 

Page 143, line one, Sangro House should be Fangro House. 

Page 153, McPherson county No. 1—Coronado Heights should be listed in 
Saline county. 

Page 177, Wilson county No. 2—Fort Belmont should be listed in Woodson 
county; “Site only, two miles west of Buffalo, off U. S. 75,” should read “Site 
only, about four miles southwest of Yates Center, off U. S. 75.” 

Page 217, line eight, William Errol Enrau’s should be William Errol Unrau’s. 

Page 328, sixth line from bottom of page, June 16 should be July 16. 

Page 330, second line from bottom of page, Daily World should read 
Hiawatha Daily World. 

Page 332, line two, Maj. Gordon William [“Pawnee Bill”] Lille should be 
Maj. Gordon William “Pawnee Bill” Lillie. 
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Birch, Clarence E.: book by, noted 

Birmingham, Maj. Henry P. 362, ; 

Bisenius, Jake, Great Bend: article on, 
noted 

Bitting, Carl, Wichita 

Black Dog, Osage chief: note on 

Black Dog, II, Osage chief: note on 

Black Dog Trail, The: by Tillie K. 
Newman, note on.. 

Black Jack, battle of (Douglas ‘co.): 
note on 

Blackburn, Dick: article by, noted 

Blackburn, Forrest R. 


donor 


Independence cross- 
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Blackburn, R. Z., Chase co. 

Blake, Henry S., Topeka: note on 

Blake, Mrs. Henry S., Topeka 

Blanchard, Ben 

—article on, noted 

Blanchard, Howard, Garden City 

Blind Tom: at Leavenworth 

Bloyd, Levi: booklet by, noted 

Blue Mound: article on, noted 

Blue Rapids Times: article in, noted 

Blue river. See Big Blue river. 

Blue Valley News, Randolph: article 
in, noted 

—discontinuance of 

Bluejacket, Charles: 

Blunt, Gen. James 

Boast, Roy A., Topeka 

Boder, Bartlett: article by, noted 

Boeing Airplane Company: H. Mans- 
field’s book on, noted 

Boissiere, Ernest Valeton de 

Boling, Lucius, Lecompton 

Bolton, J. W., Emporia: 
noted 

Boltz, Arle 

Boltz, Mrs. Arle 

Bonnell, J. C.: photographer 

Bonner, Thomas N.: book on medicine 
in Chicago by, noted 

Bonner Springs: historic site 

“Boomers” (Oklahoma): 
note 

Boone, Daniel Morgan: 
home of, note on 

—note on 

Booth, Capt. 
Larned 

Booth, John Wilkes 

Border Queen Museum Assn.: 
1957, note on 

Border troubles: 

Botkin, 

Boucicault, 


ferry of, noted 
121, 149, 


recollections, 


in, noted, 
article on, 


Jefferson co. 


Henry: at Fort 


meeting, 


article on, noted 

Theodosius 

Dion: plays by, noted, 41, 
45, 

Bourne, Mrs. Bert 

Bourquin, Jules: talk by, 

owers, Mrs. Eugene, 


—donor 
Bowlus, Thomas H., Iola 
Boxmeyer, Mrs. Roy E. 
Boyd, Albert H.: rancher 
Boyd, Belle: actress 
Boyd, Mrs. McDill, Phillipsburg 
Bradley, Mrs. Sola, Merriam 
Bradshaw, Alfred B.: articles by, 
Branson, Jacob: arrest, and 
note on 
Breed, H. E., El Cajon, 
Brennan, Jim: 
Wood 
Breslaw, James C.: scenic artist 
Breslaw, Melissa (Mrs. James C.): 
tress 
Brewer, David J.: 
note on 
—note on 
Brewer, Lt. 
Riley 
Brewster: history, article on, 
—-schools, article on, noted 
Bridges. See Covered bridge. 
Briggs, T. C., Kiowa co.: article on, 
noted 


noted 
Topeka 


noted 
rescue, 


Cal.: donor 


murderer of S. N. 


193, 


house, Leavenworth, 


Madison M.: at Fort 


noted 


Brigham, Mrs. Lalla M., Pratt 

Bright, Rev. John A. 

Bright, Dr. John D. 

Brignoli, Pasqualino: 
wort 

Brinkerhoff, Fred W., Pittsburg 

Broadwell, Dick 


at Leaven- 


108 

54 
109 
163 


83, 
15 





Brock, R. F., Goodland 70, 
Brodrick, Lynn R. 83, 
Brooke, Lt. Benjamin: at Fort Riley 
Brooks, Mrs. Julia (German): article 
on, noted 
Brooks, Rev. W. C., Lawrence 373, é 
Brookville: Brookville Hotel, note on 
— —photograph between 144, 
Brown, Bernice, article by, 
noted 
Brown, 


Hays: 


Britt, Wichita 
Brown, Rev. Charles, Hugoton 
Brown, Dick: engineer 
Brown, George W.: letters, 
noted 
Brown, John 
—A. Whitridge’s article on, noted 
—capture at Harper’s Ferry, note on 
—in battle of the Spurs 
—in Black Jack battle 
—Memorial Park, Osawatomie, note 
on 155, 
—Pottawatomie massacre perpetrator 
Brown, Mrs. Mabel Rowe 
Brown, Myra Lockwood: 
noted 
Brown, 
Brown, 
Brown 
noted 
—first school, noted 
—historic sites, and structure, notes 
on 119, 
Bruce, H. E., Horton 
Bryan, Lt. Francis T.: note on 
Buchanan, Maj. Gen. David H. 
Buchanan, Pres. James 2 
Buchanan, McKean: actor 4l, ; 
Buchanan, Virginia: actress 41, 
Bucklin: Christian church, article on, 
noted 
Buffalo: articles on, noted 
—killing of a white buffalo, noted 
Buffalo hunting: note on, 1872 
Buffalo wallows: in Ellis co., noted 
Bulkeley, Mrs. Gerald Clough: donor, 
Bulkley, Roy, Topeka 
Bull, “Gen.” H. C.: article on, 
Bullit, Delaware Indian 
Bunce, Bev: article by, 
Burgard, Ruth 
Burlingame, Anson: town named for 
Burlingame, Ward: anecdote of 
Burlingame: note on 
Burlingame Chronicle 
Burlington: history, articles on, noted 
—The Daily Republican centennial edi- 
tion, noted 
, Kathryn: 


106, 
article on, 


155, 


article by, 
R. G., 
Will: 

county: 


Finney co. 
articles by, 
early 


noted, 329, 
trails, talk on, 


noted, 


noted 


161, 


hospital matron, Fort 
® ” Mrs. Luther, Topeka donor 
Burt, Agnes (Mrs. George): actress 
17, 18, 21-23, 26, 28, 29, 43, 
52, 193, 194, 197, 
Burt, Clara: actress 44, 
—naming o 
Burt, Eliza Logan: actress 43, 44, 
193-195, 
—naming of 
Burt, George: actor 12-14, 17-19, 21- 


26-29, 43, 44, 52, 193-195, 
198 


Burt, Nellie 
Burt, Willie 
Burt and Coutra, 
Burt and Hunter, 
Burt family: 


Leavenworth 

Leavenw —_ 

actors 44, 47, 
193- ios" 187, 299, : 

Bushton: article on, noted 


Bushton News: article in, noted 
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Butler county: first quia, article 
on, noted. : 

—historic site, note on... me ; 

—history, articles on, noted : 14, 

—Mt. Tabor community, article on, 
not : 

—“Pioneer Days” celebration, 1957, 
notes on 

Butler County Historical Society rive 

—1957 meeting, note on é 

Butler County News, El Dorado: ar- 
ticles in, noted 20, 

Butterfield, David A. 

—hbiographical data : ae 

—Manhattan home, notes on...... :* 

——photograph .. faci 

Butterfield’s Overland Dispatch, 9, 135 

Buzbee, Dick: article by, noted. . 

Byer, Neil: articles by, noted 215, 
“Bypaths of Kansas History” 104, 204- 

$24, 325, 439, 


Cc 


“Caches, The”: location of 
—note on ‘ 
Caddo Indians 
Calbert, Sid, Newton 
Caldwell, Margaret Evans: Mudge 
ranch story by, noted 
Caldwell, W. C., Humboldt = 
Caldwell: Cherokee run ang 
point 20 
—Fairbanks House, note on 
—note on 
Caldwell Messenger: articles in, noted, 
Calhoun, John: notes on ; 23 
—photocraph facing 
—president, Lecompton const. — 
Calnan, Charles C., eg ad 
Calnan, Henry J., Sr., T 
Camp, Acting Asst. Rn Charles D. 
Camp, Essex: at Fort Riley ; 
Camp, H. R., Kansas City, Mo. 
Camp Alert .. 
—notes on 
Camp Center 
Camp Doniphan, Okla..... . 
Camp Kirwin, Phillips co.: 
Camp Mackay [not Mackey] 
—records, filmed 
Camp Pond Creek. . 
Camp Precaution ... 
Camp Whitside . er ale 
Campbell, Lt. C. A.: at Fort Larned. . 
Campbell brothers, Haddam: note on, 
Campbell Brothers Great Consolidated 
Shows: L. Bloyd’s booklet on, noted, 
Campbell College, Holton 
mm family, Tecumseh: article ‘on, 


oted 
Gui. Cc. M., Chicago: Patent 
attorney Sn, 
Cannon, L. Ton ’ Humboldt 
Cannon: “Old Sacramento,” noted 
Capitol, first territorial: article on, 
noted : re 
—note on . 
—photograph ... _. .between ‘144, 
Capper, Arthur: at ‘Camp Doniphan. . . 
—home, Garnett, note on 


— — —+photograph ... . between 144, : 


——Topeka, note on. 

—note on 

—publisher 

—residence when governor, ‘note on. 

—U. S. senator 

Capper Farm Press: H. E. Socolofsky’s 
article on, noted. 

Capper Memorial Museum Assn. 





Carey, Howard, Hutchinson 

Carey, James C., EERE = 
Carlson, Sen. Fran 

Carlyle stage pa » inet Carlysle]: ‘lo- 


cation 7 
—notes on eee 
Carnegie, Andrew 
Carney, Thomas: house, Leavenworth, 

note on 
Carpenter, Mrs. R.  & Tola. 

Carr, Charles H., Wichita: 

Carr, Lt. Eugene A.: at Fort Riley. . 

Carroll, Joe, Marysville: article on, 
note ' 

Carroll and Lynch, Leavenworth: en- 

tertainers é:0 
Carter, John, Lyon co.: article on, 

noted AER paw : 
Carter, John S.: accounts of, filmed 
Carver, George Washington: home- 

stead, note on 
——location of . 
Carver, Hugh D., and wife, Concordia, 
Carver, Lewis: donor 
Case, C. A., Abilene 
Castle Rock Creek stage station, 

Trego co.: location 
—note on 
“Cathedral of the Plains,” Victoria: 

note on ‘ 

—photograph ; between 144, 
Catholic Church. See Osage Catholic 

Mission. 

Cc a Mrs. Marion, Gigs: donor. . 


Cattle. .439, 4 


Cedar Vale Messenger: articles in, 


noted 
Census: 1857, notes on.... 
Centennial commission, Kansas: names 
of members 
Chaffee, Mrs. Harry, Topeka 
Chalk Bluffs stage station: location 
—note on 
Chamberlain, Mrs. Bernard P.: 
Chambers, Lloyd, Clearwater 82, 
Chandler, Allison: article by, noted. . 
Chandler, C. J., Wichita 
Chandler, Ruth Naylor: 
noted 
Chaney, Audrey McMillan: article by, 
not 
Chaney, Warren P., ’ ‘Topeka: donor. . 
Chanute, Octave: article on, noted... 
Chanute Tribune: articles in, 
noted 
—microfilmed . 60, 
Chapin, W. Luke, Medicine Lodge 
Chaplin, George D.: actor... .17, 19, 
3, 35-43, 197, 201, 303, $15- 
Chapman, Berlia B B.: article by, noted, 
Chapman, Stan: article by, noted 
Chapman: Dickinson County High 
School, note on ; 
Cherokee county: county seat war, ar- 
ticles on, not 
Cherokee neutral lands: article on, 
noted 
Cherokee Strip opening: ' ‘Eva Winter- 
mute’s reminiscences of, noted... . 
—L. R. Elliott’s account of 
—note on 
—R. Ingle’s recollections of, noted... . 
Chetola: article on, noted 
apes centennial celebration, note 


«ia. article on, oted 
——by W. A. O’ Chandi, noted 
— —note de 

—name origin 
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Catame 4 Advance: articles in, 


107, 

Cheyenne Indians 260-262, 264- 

—battle with, 1857, note on.... 

— —1878, note on..... 

—campaign against, 1857..... 

—German family massacre, articles on, 
noted 

—Kidder massacre, note on.... 

—raid, 1857, note on 

— —1864, noted . ; 

— —1874, note on sane 

— —1878, notes on 123, 

Chicago Telephone Co. ‘ 

Childs, Mrs. Claud . : 

Chippewa Indian cemetery: note on 

Chisholm, Jesse 

Chisholm trail: article on, noted 

—in Sumner co., note on wee 6 

—route, article on, noted. . 

Chivington, Col. J. M.: in Fort Larned 
area 

Chivington massacre, 1864. 263, 264, 

Cholera: at Fort Larned 


2 
—at Fort Riley, 1855 341- 


——18 ; 351, 

Chouteau, Cyprian: trading post, note 
on .. 

Chouteau, ‘Francis and Cyprian: trad- 
ing post “Four houses,” note on 

Chouteau’s Island: note on 

Chrysler, Walter P.: home, Ellis, note 
on. <5, 

—_— —photograph between 144, 

Church histories: note on 

Churchill, Mrs. C. D., St. Francis 

Cimarron 

Cimarron crossing, Arkansas river: note 
on 

Cimarron Herald: microfilmed 

Cimarron river 394, 

Circus, Campbell brothers’: note on 
Civil war: battles in wa my 
on , 149, 

—Negro soldiers in, book on, —— 

Clark, George Rogers: John Bakeless’s 
book on, noted 

Clark, H. T., Leavenworth 

— county: St. Jacob’s well, note 

9 


Clark County Clipper, Ashland: ar- 


ticle in, noted 
Clarke, Lt. Joseph Taylor: at Fort 


iley 

Clarkson, Rev. David: chaplain, Fort 
Riley : 

Clay Center: articles on, noted 

Clay Center Dispatch: articles in, 
noted 216, 

—microfilmed 

Clay county: articles on, noted 

—first school dist., article on, noted 

Cleardale: article on, noted 

Clemens, Mary E.: donor 

Cloud county: historic site in, noted 

Clough, Ebenezer Nicholas Orrick: pa- 
pers of, noted 

Clyde Development Co.: 
noted 

Clymer, Rolla, El] Dorado 82, 84, 
—address by, noted 443, 

—given W. A. White award 

—nominated as Historical Society presi- 
ent 

—note on 

—president, Historical Society 
—‘“Thomas Benton Murdock and Wil- 
liam Allen White,” article by. .248- 

Cobb, Howell: secretary of the treas- 


* ury ; 
Cochran, Elizabeth, Pittsburg . 82, 84, 


records, 


Cody, William F. 

—articles on, noted 214, 

Coffey county: county fair, F. D. Far- 
rell’s study of, noted 

Coffeyville: Bethel African Methodist 
church, article on, noted 

—Dalton raid, article on, noted 

——note on . ; 156, 

—museum, note 

Coffeyville Daily "Touma ‘articles in, 
noted 211, 219, 331, 

Coffeyville Journal: microfilmed 

Coker, Jessy Mae: article by, noted 

Colborn, E. F. “Reet 324, 

Colby Free Press-Tribune: article in, 
noted 

Coldwater Republican: microfilmed 

Coleman, Franklin N.: murderer of 
Dow : 

Collard, E. Bert, Sr. 

College of Emporia: 
noted : 

Colley, S. G.: Indian agent 

Collingsworth, R. N., Topeka 

Collins, John C.: chief clerk, treasurer’s 
office 281- 

Collins Dramatic Co. 

Collinson, Mrs. W. B., Topeka: donor 

Colonial Dames 

—Kansas Society of, donor 

Columbus Advocate: articles in, noted, 

Comanche county: Collier Flats area, 


article on, noted 
Comanche Indians 257, 259, 260, 


—and Kiowas, J. E. B. Stuart’s diary 
of 1860 campaign against 382- 

Combs, Gene, Wichita 

Comes, John, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Compehau, Ottawa chief: burial place, 


article on, 


noted ‘ 
Comstock, William “Buffalo Bill” 
Concordia Blade-Empire: articles in, 
noted 212, 
Condra, Mrs. Ella 
Cone, Mrs. Harold 
Cone, Lois Johnson: article by, noted 
Confederate troops: killed in fight 
with Osages, note on 
Congressional Medal of Honor 
—first, note on 337, 348, 
—last to an army doctor, noted 
Connecticut Kansas Colony: monument 
commemorating, note on 
Connell, Jesse, Leavenworth co. 
Connell, Willard, Kansas City 
Connelley, William Elsey 
Conner, Mrs. Ruth, Cottonwood — 





Connolly, David: inventor 
Connolly, T. A.: inventor 

| Conrad and Haun, Leavenworth: 

theatre managers 

| Considine, Bob: speaker at Topeka 

meeting 

| Constable, Marshall 

| Constitution Hall, Lecompton: note on, 

| —photograph between 144, 
Conwell, Mrs. Anna, Topeka: 

} donor 59, 
Cooke, Flora: marriage, note on, 383, 
Cooke, Lt. Col. Philip St. George 

| —at Fort Riley $44, 

| Coolidge, Asst. Surg. Richard H.: at 

Fort Riley ; 344- 
—biographical note 345, 

| Coolidge, W. H., Leavenworth 17, 
Coolidge Border Ruffian: microfilmed, 
Coon c 

se oP of, 1848, note on 
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Coons, Lois, Parsons: donor 59 
Cooper, C. M., Crawford co. 108 
Cooter, ——, Leavenworth: saloon 

RRS Rp ; 40 
Copple, O. A., Council Grove: donor, 66 
Corbett, Boston: homestead, note on, 122 
—note on . 122 
Corby, Jenny: article by, noted 444 
Cordley, Rev. Richard 70, 371 
Corey, Addie: actress. .299, 304, 306, 307 

10, 425, 427 
Corkill, Eldon, Dallas, Tex.: donor 62 
Cornish, Dudley T., Pittsburg 445 
—book by, noted 222 
Coronado Heights, Saline co. [not Mc- 

Pherson co.]: notes on 153, 448 
Coronado’s expedition, 1541: note on, 164 
Correll, Charles M., Manhattan 84 
—donor 57 
—on executive comm., Historical 

Society .. 69 
= pening comm., Historical 

iety 82 
C aaa Mrs. Charles M., Manhattan 109 
Cortelyou, J. V.: Indian collection of, 

note 62 
Cortelyou, R. G., Omaha, Neb. 62 
Cory, Homer 109 
Cotton, Corlett J., Lawrence 82, 84 
Cotton, Julia: estate, donor 62 
Cottonwood Falls: S. N. Wood home, 

note on 121 
Couldock, W.: actor 33,34,37, 42 

"438, 46, 193, ios. 301. 316, 320 
Couldock, Eliza: actress 33, 3 . 42 
193, 301, 316 
Council City, Osage co. 161 
Council Grove: civic projects, ace 65 
—Council oak, note on 157, 158 
—Custer elm, ‘note on 158 
—Hays tavern, note on.. 158 
—Kaw Methodist Mission, note on 158 
—Last Chance store, note on 158 
— —photograph between 144, 145 
—Post office oak, note on 159 
Council Grove Republican: articles in, 

noted 211, 220 
County fair, Coffey co.: F. D. Farrell’s 

study of, noted 447 
Coutra, ——. See Burt and Coutra. 
Covered bridge, Leavenworth co.: 

note on 146 
—photograph between 144, 145 
Cowley county: historic site in, noted, 123 
Cowley County Historical Society: 

museum, note on... 446 
Cox, Al and George: ranchers 274 
Cox, Robert: visit to Victoria, noted 214 
Crabtree, Lotta: actress 201 
Crain, O. L., Parsons 446 
Crain, Mrs. Winnie, Oswego 446 
Craine, Eugene R., Hays 445 
Crandall, Prudence: article on, noted, 219 
—note on . 219 
Crase, Mrs. Frank lll 
Crawford, Frances 249 
Crawford county: historic buildings, 

notes on 123 
Crawford County Historical Society: 

1957 ~~ note on : 222 
—tour by, noted ' 108 
Guamitann Ralph, Topeka: " ‘donor 63 
Creameries, E. W. McDowell’s article 

on, not -. ao 
Crittenden, Col. George Bibb: note on, 399 
Cron, Frank H., El Dorado 83, 221, 445 
Crooked creek ; .893n 
Cuartelejo. See El Quartelejo. 

Culbreth, Marie Antoinette 249 
Cumming, Alfred: Gwener e we 
ter. ese ee woe waa ty $85 
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Gamiagiem, Robert E.: book by, 


noted 447 
Cunningham Clipper: article in, noted, 213 
Curtis, Charles: home, Topeka, 

note on 170 
—note on 170 
—U. S. senator 86 
Curtis, Gen. Samuel R. 149 
Cushman, Pauline: actress 42 
Custer, Col. Brice C. W., Topeka. .70, 223 
—donor 62 
Custer, Elizabeth (Mrs. George A.): 

article on, noted 329 
Custer, George Armstrong: . . 158, ti 352 
—articles on, noted 07, 329 
—in Indian campaigns, 1860’s aes 267 

D 
Daggett, Ralph: article by, noted 218 
Dallas, Dave, Manhattan 109 
Dalton, Bob. . 156 
Dalton, Emmett 156 
Dalton, Grat asi - . 156 
Dalton gang: Coffeyville raid, note 

on : . 56, 157 
Dalzell, Mrs. Nina: article by, noted 329 
Danford, J. S., El Dorado 249 
Danforth, Joshua H.: Leavenworth 

const. conv. delegate a 235 
Daniel, Rev. C. T., Altamont. . 330 
Daughters of American Colonists 66 
Daughters of 1812 66 
Daughters of the American Revolution 66 
—Kansas Society, donor 57 
—-—El Quartelejo site owned by 114 
— —meeting at Shawnee wren 

ee [eae 66 
Davis, Mrs. Bonnie. . $31 
Davis, Jefferson. P 340 
Davis, W. W., Lawrence. 84 
Dawson, George T., Elmdale 108, 334 

446 
Dawson, John S., Topeka ..82, 84 
—on executive comm., Historical So- 

ciety 69 
—_ a ‘comm., - Historical So- 

82 
Deal, — W.: on Historical Society 

staff : 57 
Dean, Julia: actress 20, 201 
DeBar, Ben, New Orleans: theatre 

manager epee 201 
DeBar, Blanche: _ actress 42,43, 201 
DeBar, Clementine 201 
Decatur county: Indian raid, 1878, 

notes on 123, 124 
Delahay, Mark W.: house, Leaven- 

worth, note on . 147 
— —photograph between 144, 145 
—note on 147 
ened Baptist Mission (first ) : note 

179 
ae a Baptist Mission (second ): 

note on eabesenee 179 
Delaware Indians 187 
—burial ground, Wyandotte co., note 

on ; 180 
Delaware Indians: scouts, 1860, note 

on 395n 
Delaware Methodist Mission: note on, 180 
Delgado, Acting Asst. Surg. Jose M. 62 
Delia: drugstore, note on 62 
Denin, Kate: actress 83, 46,47, 50 

201, 315, 320 
Denin, Susan: actress. .19, 42, 44,53, 201 
Denious, Jesse C., Jr., Dodge City 84 
Dentler, Zoe: book on Simmons fam- 

ily by, noted ; 447 
Derby: articles on, noted 213 
Derby Star: articles in, noted 213 
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De Soto: centennial history, noted 
Detwiler, ——: temperance lec- 
turer 406, 


Deweyville, Clay co.: article on, noted 
Dial telephone: early models, photo- 
graphs between 8, 


—invention and development, Emory 
Lindquist’s article on 1- 
Diamond Springs, Morris co.: note on, 


Dick, George. . 
Dick, Louis T., and wife, Tulsa, Okla., 


Dickinson county: courthouse, article 
on, noted 

—historic buildings, notes on 

—historical sketches, noted 

—Mt. Pleasant Presbyterian church, 


article on, noted 

—records microfilmed 

Dickinson County High School, Chap- 
man: note on 

Dickinson County Historical Society: 


donor 
—1956 meeting, note on 108, 
Dighton Herald: articles in, noted 
Dillard, Alva E., Melvern: donor 
Dillingham, Annie E.: actress 
Disney, Acting Asst. Surg. F. A. E. 
Docking, Gov. George 83, 110, 
445, 
Dodge City: article on, noted 
Dodson, Acting Asst. Surg. B. E.: at 
Fort Riley 352, § 
Dole, William P.: comm’r. of Indian 
affairs 
Doniphan: article on, noted 


Doniphan Constitutionalist 
Doniphan county: historic buildings, 


notes on 

—Zion Methodist Church, article on, 
noted 

Donnall, Margaret O. D.: at Fort 
Riley 

Donner party: in Kansas, 1846 

“Dora” (play): note on 

Douglas, Stephen A. 

Douglas county: historic sites and 
structures, notes on 125-128 

Douglass Tribune: article in, noted 

Dow, Charles W.: murder, noted 

Downer’s Station, Trego co. 

—note on 

Downs: B. Yost’s reminiscences of, 
noted 

Downs News & Times: article in, 
noted 

Doyle, W. P.: comm’r. of Indian 
affairs 

Drake, Lewis, Humboldt 

Drennan, ——: hospital steward, Fort 
Riley 

Drew, Asst. Surg. Fred P.: at Fort 
Riley 346, 

—note on 

Drought: of 1860, article on, noted 

Drum creek: Osage treaty site, note on 

Drumm, Andrew: article on, noted 


Drussel, Albert 

Dry Turkey creek: 1825 treaty site, 
note on 

Duckwall, G. E., Abilene 

Dull Knife’s raid, 1878, notes on 123, 


Duncan, Kunigunde 


(Mrs. Bliss Isely): 
book by, noted 


Duncan crossing, Pawnee river: note 
on. 139, 

Durein, Frank 

Durkee, Mrs. C. C., Manhattan: donor 


Durpey and Benedict: minstrels 
Dutch Henry’s crossing, Franklin co.: 
“notes on : 133, 


335 


407 
327 


9 
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E 
Earhart, A. R., Topeka: donor 62 
Earhart, Amelia: home, Atchison, note 
on : 
— — photograph between 144, 145 
| Eastin, Lucian J.: editor . 18 
—Lecompton const. conv. dele- 
gate ..239, 241n 
—note on er 
| Easton 239 
| —-note on 241 
Eayre, Lt. George 263, 264 
| Ebbutt, Percy G.: emigrant life ac- 
| count by, noted 215 
| Ebright, Homer K., Baldwin 83 
Eckdall, Mrs. Ella (Funston) 115 
—donor 65 
Eckdall, Frank F., Emporia 82, 84 
| Edelblute, Henry, "Riley co. 439 
Editorial Assn.: ball, Topeka, 1870, 
| noted 12 
| Editorial Assn., Southwest Kansas: rec- 
| ords, noted 59 
| Edna Sun: article in, noted 330 
| Edwards, Mabel 222 
| Edwards, Ralph, Burdick: donor 65 
Edwards county: historic site, noted 128 
Edwards County Historical Society: 
1957 meeting, note on 333 
Eighth Kansas infantry: in 1862, note 
on 59 
Eisenhower, Dwight D.: home, Abi- 
lene, note on 124 
| ——-—photograph between 144, 145 
| —parents of, note on 128 
Eisenhower, Mrs. Ida: K. Duncan’s 
book on, noted 224 
El Dorado Democrat 253 
El Dorado Free-Lance: articles in, 
noted 13, 214 
El Dorado oil field: Stapleton No. 1 
| well, note on 120 
El Dorado Republican: notes on, 250, 253 
El Dorado Times: article in, noted 441 
—note on 250 
Eldridge, Col. Lyman, Leavenworth 34 
Election: of June, 1857, notes on, 227, 228 
Elgin: article on, noted 106 
Elland, W. F., Bucklin 212 
| Eller, Mrs. Fern: article by, noted 212 
| Elliott, L. R., 7 ene account of 
Cherokee run_ by 205- 210 
Elliott, Leila, Coffeyville 221 
Ellis, Abraham: article on, noted 442 
Ellis: Walter P. Chrysler home, note 
on 128, 129 
— —photograph between 144, 145 
Ellis county: court house fire, 1895, 
article on, noted 329 
—historic buildings, notes on 128- 130 
—history, articles on, noted 106, 107 
214, 215, 329 
—Schoenchen community, article on, 
noted 106 
| Ellsworth: Grand Central Hotel, uae. 130 
| — historic buildings, notes on 131 
| ——I, E. Lloyd’s diary of life in, i873. 
noted 330 
—90th-year celebration, note on 334 
—note on 215 
—White House Hotel, note on 130 
| Ellsworth county: articles on, noted 330 
| —-Excelsior Lutheran Church, article on, 
noted 211 
| —George Jelinek’s bistery of, noted 215 
—~ x Messenger: article in, 
| oted 211, 215 
Ellsworth Reporter: articles in, 
noted 330, 443 
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Elmore, Rush: house, article on, noted, 444 
—Lecompton const. conv. delegate... .234n 


236- 
—notes on 
El Quartelejo 
—monument, tepegh 
of .. between 144, 


Emerson Minstrels . ; 
Emigrant Aid Co. of Massachusetts. . 
Emporia: centennial, note on 
—colleges, historical articles on, noted, 
—fire deprrtment, article on, noted 
—— Christian church, articles on, 


239 


. 238 


114 


145 
168 
314 
186n 
334 
218 


= -y Methodist church, article on, 
ed 3 


not , 
—high school, article on, noted 
—historical booklet on, noted 
—history, articles on, noted 
—Lord Dramatic Co. at... 
—population, 1870-1890, data on 
—W. A. White home, note on 
Emporia Gazette: articles in, noted 

18, 327, 
—centennial articles in, noted. 
—notes on .... .. .253- 
Emporia Times: ‘article in, noted. ; 
—centennial edition, not 
Empson, Mrs. Grover: donor 
Emrie, Mrs. Kathleen, Ford... 222, 
English Lutheran Church: first Kansas 

church of, notes on 141, 
Enid, Okla. reper : 

Enterprise: Carry Nation’s visit, article 
on, noted ae 

—history, by E. W. Peterson, noted. 

Erickson, Anders: to Lindsborg, 1869, 

Erickson, Anna Maria (Mrs. Anders) 

Erickson, Charles J.: account by, 
quoted 

—biographical note 

— inventor 

—photograph . fa 

Erickson, John: biographical note 

— inventor 

—photograph facing 

Ernst, Mrs. Paul, Olathe: donor 

Eudora: Methodist church, article on, 

noted pie wa a 
—note on 0 co 
oa News: centennial issue, note 


aoe Elmer E., Goodland 82, 
Evans, John: governor of Colorado ter. *, 
Ewing, Cortez A. M.: note on 

—‘‘Notes on Two Kansas Impeach- 


ments,” article by ; 281- § 


Ewing, Mrs. Ralph, Russell 


F 


Fabrique, Dr. Andrew H.: records of, 
filme i. é 
Fager, Maurice: centennial comm. 
chairman Sy per epee 
Fairfield, Jack: article by, noted 
Fairview: St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, 
articles on, noted 
Fairview Enterprise: article in, noted, 
Fall Leaf, Delaware 
Indian . 395n, 397, 
—— house, Shawnee: notes = 


Fant, William , : 
Fargo Springs, Seward co. 286, 
Faringhy, Ellen (Mrs. Louis O.). .351, 
Faringhy, George: quoted 351, 
Faringhy, Louis O.: hogehal steward, 

Fort Riley $51, 352, 355, 


321, 405- « 


331 
331 


331 

84 
263 
281n 


297 


59 | : 131, 
Ford Historical Society: 1957 — 





| co.: notes 
| “Fort Blair”: 


Farley, Alan W., Kansas City 69, 
82, 

—donor 

—nominated as first vice-president, His- 
torical Society 

—sheriff, K. C. posse of the Westerners, 

—vice-president, Historical Society . 

Farlington: township hall, note on. 

Farmers’ Alliance ; oe 

—W. P. Hackney’s comment on... 

Farnsworth, Mrs. Harry B.: donor. . 

Farrell, Francis D., Manhattan 

—study of the Coffey county fair by, 
not 

Fashion: note on, 1857 

Fauntleroy, Col. Thomas T. 

Faxon family, Tecumseh: article on, 
noted ; 

Feeley, Dr. Newell, Topeka: "donor. 

Feldman, Mrs. Sophia (Cameny: 
recollections, not 

Feller, John .. 

—donor 

Ferguson, E. ; a and wife, veiey 
Falls: donors ‘ ' 

Ferris, B. E.. 

F — Earl, Peabody: ’ donor 

Field, P. C.: at Fort Riley 

Fuse yen Asst. Surg. W. C.: at 
Fort Riley .. ; 

Finley, Mrs. Dean: * donor 

Finney county: historic sites, notes on, 

Finney County Historical Society 

—1957 meeting, note on.. 

First printing press: note on 

First U. S. cavalry: Co. K, in 1859, 
note on 258, 

—in Cheyenne ‘campaign, 1857. 384, 

—in Kiowa-Comanche campaign, 
1860 387- 


| —-in Mormon campaign, 1858. 


—in Sioux campaign, 185. 

—organized, 5 ‘ 

First U. S. dragoons: at Fort Riley 
site, 1852 na 

Fisher, Lt. Henry C.: at Fort Riley. . 

Fitch, sais Asst. Surg. A. L.: at 
Fort R iley 


| Flora, Snowden D.: book on hailstorms 


by, note Since i 
Floyd, H. E.: article by, noted 
Foch, Marshal Ferdinand 
Football huddle: claimed for Olathe 
community 


Forbes, R. L, and wife, Topeka: 


donors 
Ford, Evelyn, Topeka 
Ford, Gen. James H. 263, 264, 
Ford county: historic sites, 

notes on 


ings, notes on 22, 
Foreman, Harvey: Lecompton const. 

conv. delegate 239, 
—note on 


| Forman, Mrs. weeds article on, 


noted : 
Forsyth, Bessie: marriage, noted 
Forsyth, Col. James W.: at Fort 
Riley 358, 


| Fort Atkinson: note on 


—records, filme 


| —Sixth U. S. infantry at, noted 
| Fort Aubrey: note on 


Fort Belmont, ee [not Wilson} 


> 


“blockhouse, photo- 
graph .. between 144, 
Fort Cobb, I. T. 


Fort Dodge ’ 
—buildings, notes on 


Beare Ieee eI Eee eee 


si; yytdd 


ri | 
~~ 


wf 
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Fort Harker: buildings, note on, 130, 
—guard house, photo- 

graph ; between 144, 
—note on . 
Fort Hays: Masiiheune, photo- 

graph ..... between 144, 
—buildings, note ‘on. . 
—note on 
Fort Hays-Fort Dodge trail 
Fort Larned ‘ 113, 
—abandonment of .. 276- 
—aerial view of between 144, 
—buildings, described 269- 
—cholera at, 1864 


9 
—founding of 257- 


—historic site, note on 

—lIndian relations at 260- 
note on 
—ghotesrenh, 1886 facing 
—Second U. S. dragoons at 

—-sports at 275 





—T. R. Davis’ 1867 sketch of, facing 2 


—W. E. Unrau’s article on 
Fort Larned Historical Society 
—note on 

—organized 

Fort Leavenworth 

—First U. S. cavalry at, 1855 
—historical markers at, noted 
—note on 

Fort Leavenworth-Fort Sill trail 
“Fort Lexington”: note on.. 
Fort Lyon 

Fort Lyon-Fort Wallace trail 
Fort Mann 

Fort Riley 


—cavalry school established $57, < 


—cholera at, 1855 $41- 
— —1867 $51, 
—dispensary, 1889, photo- 

graph between 352, 
—early hospitals of, photographs, facing 
—hospital ambulance, 1900, photo- 

graph between se. 
—hospital history to 1903, Maj. ¢ 


mer, Jr.’s article on Soy. ! 


—hospital ward, 1900, » Saat 


graph facing 3° 
— —note on facing > 


—liquor problem, 1850’s 
—maneuvers, 1902, note on 
—medical detachment, 1870, photo- 


graph between 352, § 
——1900, photograph . .between 352, 3: 
oa 


—note on 
—Sixth infantry at, noted 
—typhoid outbreak, 1903 
Fort Riley Historical Society 
Fort Riley Military Museum: opening, 
noted 
Fort Scott (military post): buildings, 
notes on 
—note on 
—officers’ quarters, photo- 
graph between 144, 
Fort Scott: First Methodist church, 
history, noted 
—historic buildings, notes on 
— —photographs 
—note on 
—Olympic Theatre 
—population, 1870-1890, data on 
—revival at, 1872... . .369, 373, 379, 
—theatre at, 1870, note on 
Fort Scott Tribune: articles in, 
noted - 212, 
—microfilmed _ 
—_ Supply-Fort Saige trail: co 


“Fort Titus”: note on. 





l 
between 144, 


Fort Wallace: article on, noted 
—cemetery, German family monument, 


noted 
— photograph, between 144, 
—not aa pel ey a 
Fort ‘Wise: ‘Indian treaty at, 1861, 
note on ; 
Fort Zarah: site, note on... 
Forwood, Bvt. Maj. William weny at 
Fort Riley ‘ . $52, 
—biographical sketch - 
—letter, 68 ' : 
Foster, Mrs. Sharon, Ellsworth 
Four Houses trading post: note on 
Fourth of July: Ellis co. celebrations, 
article on, noted 
—territorial ' celebrations, article on, 
not coe 
Fowler, O. S.: hrenologist . 
Fowler, Mrs. Rufiin: article on, noted, 
Fox, Joy 
—booklet by, noted 
Frame, Hannah: hospital matron, Fort 
Riley ; 
Frankfort Index: article in, noted 
Frankfort Town Co.: note on 
Franklin, Douglas co.: battles of, 
noted ; 
—note on 126, 
Franklin county: historic sites one 
structures, notes on 
Frayne, Francis I.: actor 
Free-State meeting: Big Springs, 1857, 
noted 
“Free-Stater’s ‘Letters to the Editor,” 
A” (S. N. Wood letters, 1854), 181- 
Freienmuth, Mrs. W. H., Tonganoxie: 
donor 
Fremont, John in Kansas 179, 
Frick, Maj. E. 
Friends, ad, ‘of. See Shawnee 
Friends Mission. 
Frienmuth, W. Hans 
Frisby, Mrs. B. E., Delia: donor 
Frizell, D. 
Frizell, E. E.: 
owner 278, 
Frizell, Robert: owner of Fort Larned 
property 4 
Frizell family: ranchers 
“Frou Frou” (play): notes on 409, 
418, 
Frusher, Edgar: family, article on, 
noted 
Fuchs, James R. 
Fulton, T. P., El Dorado 
Funston, Aldo, Parsons: donor 
Funston, Edward H.: home of, noted, 
Funston, Frederick: death, note on 
—home, notes on 
— —photograph facing 
— —see, also, Kansas State Historical 
Society: Funston Home report 
-—note on 


Fort Larned ranch 
oF 


G 


Gabay’s Dramatic Troupe 16, 52, 2 


Gabriel, Dr. Madge, Topeka: donor 

Gaffner, ——: on Santa Fe trail, 
1860 

Gaines, Charles, Chase co. 

Galt, Mrs. Charles: donor 

Gambrinus, ——, Leavenworth 


Gard, Spencer, Iola 108, 2 


Garden City: historical markers, noted, 

—U. S. land office site, noted 

Gardner, Alexander: photograph (over- 
land stage) by facing 
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Gardner, Bertha, Wichita 
Gardner, Lt. Col. E. F. 
Gardner: articles on, noted 218, 
Gardner News: articles in, noted.... 
Garnett: Arthur Capper home, note on, 
— —photograph between 144, 
Garrett, Jack and Uriah. . ie 
Garrison, William Lloyd: note on... 
Garvey, Annabel: article by, noted 
Garvey family, Tecumseh: article on, 
noted 
Geary, Gov. John W. 226, 
Geddings, Acting Asst. Surg. R. M. 
Geisen, Rolla 
Geneva, Allen co.: 
tion, noted 
George, Rev. A. P., Hugoton 
George, Al F., Topeka: donor 
Gerken, Mrs. Fred: article by, noted, 
German, John: ar- 
ticles on, noted 
—-—-—note on 
—-—monument, note on 
Germans: in Rice co., note on 
Gilbert, Eli: state rep. 
Gilbert, N. R. ; 
Gilchrist, H. L.: army doctor 
— Almerin: home, Emporia, note 


centennial celebra- 


family, massacre, 


** eae 
oo 


Gime. Fannie, Leavenworth, singer, 
Gilson, Mrs. F. L., Emporia 
Girard: article on, noted 
—public library, note on 
Girard Press: article in, noted 
Gladstane, Mrs. Mary: actress 


Glandon, Mrs. Clyde E. 
Glasco: history, article on, noted 
Glasco Sun: articles in, noted 
Glenn, ey ry Kansas City, Mo. 
Glennan, James Denver: 
Riley : 
Glunt, John: family, article on, noted, 
Godard, D. V.: donor 
Goddard, Lt. C. C.: at Fort Riley. 
Godsey, Mrs. Flora R., Emporia 
Goodland: library, article on, noted 
Goodland Daily News: articles in, 
noted 
Goodnow, Isaac T.: 
—note on 
Goodnow, William E.: 
pioneer 
Gordon, Franklin, Medicine Lodge 
Gordono, Mike, Wichita 
Gosling, George, Leavenworth 19, 
Gove county: stage stations (1860's), 
notes on 135, 136, 
Gove County Republican Gazette, 
Gove: article in, noted 
Governors’ residence 1915-1923: 
on 
Grabendike, Mrs. Frank, Wichita 
Graham, : actor 
Graham, Mrs. L. L.: actress... 
Grainger, Boyne: article by, noted 
Grant, George: founder of Victoria. . 
—home, notes on As ..180, 
Grant, Gen. Ulysses S. 
Gray, Lt. Col. Charles Carroll: 
Riley : 
Gray, REE ‘A.: article by, noted. 
Gray, Harry, Topeka ’ . 
Gray county: historic sites, noted... 
Great Bend Tribune: articles in, noted, 
Greathouse, J. E. 
Greeley: centennial. celebration, noted, 
—history of, noted ; 
Greeley county: springs in, ‘noted. . 
Green, Horace T., Topeka: donor 


20, 38, 
41, 44, 


at Fort 


home, note on 


Manhattan 


note 


$14, 


"at Fort 


. 222 


363 
443 
218 
116 
145 
145 


'186n 


444 





| Haines, 
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Greene, Mrs. Lena, Arkansas City: bio- 

graphical data on, noted 
Grnentinng band-Gug well, 

note 145, 
Guuawenh, ‘A. B.: comm’r. of Indian 

affairs 
Grier, U. S.: article by, ‘noted 
Griffing, O. D., Council Grove: 
Griffith, George D., Hays: 
Grinnell Springs stage station: 
Grinter, Moses: 
— —photograph 
—note on 
Groom, Ray W., Council Grove: 
Grover, Nellie: actress 
Grubaugh, Mrs. J. L., Council Grove: 


donor 

Guilfoyle, William, Abilene 

Guise, Mrs. Byron E.: article by, noted, 

Guthrie (Okla.) Daily Leader: ’89er 
edition, 1957, note on 

Guy, Hinkle M., Jr.: donor 

Guy, Lillian S.: memorial collection, 
note 


donor, 

itor 
note on, 
house, note on 178, 
; facing 


donor, 


H 


Hackney, William P.: 

Botkin 
Haddam: stage station, note on 
Hadley, Loren: heirs of, donors 
Hailstorms: S. D. Flora’s book on, 

noted 
Haines, Joe D., Manhattan 
Stella B.: article by, noted 
Halberstadt, Ray 
Hall, Elder D. P., Olathe 
Hall, Ecile: article by, noted 
Hall, Fred 
Hall, Mrs. Fred 
Hall, Jacob: Santa Fe mail route 

chosen by 

_ eens Asst. Surg. L.: 

Hal “Richard A.: 

of, noted 
Hall, Standish, Wichita 
Hall Lithographing a. Topeka: donor, 

Hamilton, R. L., Be loit 
Hamilton, William: letters, 1846, pub- 

lished, note on 442 
Hamilton county: historic site, note on, 138 
Hammond, Rev. Edward Payson: bio- 

graphical note 368 
—in Kansas, 1872 368-381 passim 
Hammond, Asst. Surg. William A.: 

Fort Riley 
—hbiographical sketch 
—photograph 
Hancock, Gen. Winfield S.: 

dian campaign 
——article on, noted 
Handy, Mrs. Grace: articles by, noted, 
Hankins, Mary, Iola 8, 
Hannibal and St. Joseph railroad, 202, 
Hanover: “Days of *49” celebration, 

note on 3 
Hapo, Osage chief 
Harbinson, Asst. Surg. Thomas B.: at 

Fort Riley 
Hardy, Harry, and wife: 

Shawnee Mission 
Harkins, D. R.: actor 
Harlan, Earl 
Harling, Pvt. Charles: at Fort Riley 
Harney, Bvt. Brig. Gen. William S. 
Harrington, Grant W. 

Harris, Mrs. Ruby, Wichita 
Harris, Stanley, Colony 

Harrop, Mrs. F. F., Manhattan 
Harshbarger, Mrs. Ira E.: donor 


lawyer for T. 
2 


biographical sketch 
105 


facing 353 

1867 In- 
266, 275 
329 


211 
221 


caretakers, 
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Hartford: centennial, note on 333 
——pamphlet on, noted 334 
—high school alumni directory, noted, 334 
—note on 

9 1 Collegiate Institute, Hartford: 


Hartford Times: centennial edition, 


oted 
Hartsuff, Maj. Albert: at Fort Riley 
—biographical note 35 
Harvey, Mrs. A. M., Topeka 
Harvey, Fred: house, Leavenworth, 
note on 
— —photograph 
Harvey, Gov. James H. 
Hashinger, Edward H. 
Hastings, Sherman co.: note on 
Haucke, Frank, Council Grove 70, 
—on executive comm., Historical 
Society 
—on nominating comm., Historical 
Society 
Haucke, Mrs. Frank 
Haun, ——, Leavenworth. See 
Conrad and Haun. 
Haun, Elizabeth, Jetmore 
Haun, T. S., Jetmore 
Haviland: note on 
Haviland Journal: article in, 
—special edition, 1856, note on, 212, 
Hawkes, A. K.: a Hartford founder 
Haworth, B. Smith: Ottawa Univ. his- 
tory by, noted 
Hay, Mrs. Bert, Holton: 
Hayden, Capt. Julius ‘ 
Hayes, Josiah: impeachment, C. A. M. 
Ewing’s article on 281- 
“Haymeadow massacre”: article on, 
not 
Hays, 


between 144, 


noted 


donor 59, 


Beatrice, Chase co. 

Hays, Robert Roy: state senator 

Hays, Seth: tavern, note on 

Hays, articles on, noted 

—fire, 1895, article on, noted 106, 

Hays Daily News: articles in, noted 
07, 214, 215, 329, 

Hazen, Maj. Gen. W. B. 

Hazlett, Mrs. Emerson L., Topeka 

Healey, J. R., Leavenworth: actor 


47, 
Heeney, Mrs. D. G.: article by, noted, 
Hegler, Ben F., Wichita 
Heilmann, Charles E. 
Heintzelman, John Cranston: 
by, noted 
Heitt, Curtis, Emporia: 
noted 
Heizer, Chester C., Caldwell 
—donor 
Helena, Miss ——: actress 


Helfrich, Brace, Wichita 

Helm, John, fi Manhattan 

Henderson, ttie: actress 37, 41, 

Henderson, Rev. I. H., Kansas City 

Henderson, John Dale: Lecompton 
const. conv. delegate 

—note on 

Hendrix, Mrs. a. Topeka: 

Hennessey, Okla. 

Henshaw’s stage Logan co.: 
note on . . 

Herbert, Horace: actor 417, 425, 

Herington: Methodist church, article 
on, noted 

Herington Advertiser-Times: 


article 


article on, 


28, 30, 
33, 35, 


donor 
2 
station, 


article in, 


buffalo 


not 
Heritage of Kansas, Emporia: 
_ articles in, noted 
—note on first issue 
Herndon, Walter 


| Hershey, Mrs. Lloyd, Olathe: 


| Hills, 





| Hinton. 


| Hinton, 


| Historic sites 


donor 59 
note on 129 
“Jibo,” Medicine Lodge, 
Ashton Bryant: at Fort 


Herzog, Ellis co.: 
Hewitt, I. N. 
Heyl, Capt. 
iley 
—note on , 
Hi-Y movement: note on 
Hiawatha: article on, noted 
Hiawatha Daily World: article in, 
noted ‘ 
—centennial issues, noted 
Hickok, James Butler: article on, 
noted, 
Hickory Point, battle of: note on 
Hicks, John Edward: articles by, 
noted 
Higgins, 
Higgins, 
noted 
Highland, Presbytery of: 
1857-1858, published 
Highland Junior College: 
note on 
— —photograph 
——note on 
Highland Park, Shawnee co.: 
not 
Highland Vidette: article in, noted 
Hight, Jenny: actress 
Higley, Dr. Brewster: 
note on 
— —photograph 
Hilbert, John 
sketch, noted 
Hildebrand, William: 
pioneer 
Hill, Dr. 
donors 


Hill, R. B.: 


Rev. Charles, Beloit 
J. Wallace, III: booklet by, 


minutes, 
3 
Irvin Hall, 
between 144, 


data on, 


cabin, Smith co.: 


between 144, 
George: biographical 
Butler co. 


Gordon, and wife, Topeka 

telephony authority 

Thomas: hospital steward, Fort 

Riley { 

Hillsboro Star-Journal: 
note 


article in, 


Emma _ Lodean, 

estate, note on 

Richard J. 

Historic places: American 
book on, noted 

and structures in Kansas: 
survey of 113, 

Historical and Philosophical Society of 
Kansas Territory 

Historical and Philosophical Society of 
Ohio. Bulletin of the: article in, 
noted 

History Today, London: 
noted 

Hixon, Will, 
noted 

Hoard, Martha, Butler co. 

Hobbs, Mrs. Elwood 

Hodgdon, L. L.: article by, noted 

Hodgeman county: articles on, 
noted 216, 35 

Hodgeman County Historical Society: 
1957 meeting, note on 


Kansas City: 


Heritage 


article in, 


Altoona: article on, 


| Hodges, Frank, Olathe 


Hoff, Surg. John Van Rennselaer: at 
Fort Riley 359, oe 


| —biographical sketch 
| Hoffmeier, 


Charles: 
Fort Riley 


hospital steward, 


| Hoffmeier, Mary (Mrs. Charles ) 


Hohn, Gordon S.: article by, noted 

Hoisington, Perry M., Newton: mili- 
tary career, noted 

Hollenberg ranch: notes on 176, : 

—photograph between 144, 

Holloway, J. N.: ogo by, noted 

Holloway, Webster W. 

Holmstrom, John, Manhattan 
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Holt, Lynne: article by, noted 


Holton Recorder: article in, noted. 
cabin, 


“Home on the Range” 
co.: note on . 
—photograph 
Hommes, Cpl. Jacob: 
Hope, Clifford, Sr.: speech by, noted 
Hopkins, Eli: house, article on, noted, 
Hopkins, Lt. Thomas: death, noted. . 
Horney, Mrs. C. A.: article by, noted. . 
Horse racing: Marysville area, article 
on, not 
Horton, ed 
Riley ; 
—note on “¥- 
Horton: historic site in, note on. 
Horton Headlight: articles in, 
Ie ee rates g .. .828, 
Hosmer, Jean: actress 37, 43, 
Hospitals. See under Fort Riley. 
Houlehan, Mrs. Charles 
Houts, Frank: family, article on, noted, 
Howe, picaite, Atchison 
Howe, Edgar Watson: homes, Atchison, 
note on . 
Howe, ee Ward: 
on, no’ 
Howells, William Dean: 
sas tour, noted 
Hoxie Sentinel: articles in, noted 
Hoyt, Mrs. ae Lyons 
Hubbell, L. ; 
Hubbell, Zelle’ eed article » by, 


noted 
Hudson, Edward F. 
Hudson, Julia and Lola: ’ actresses. 
Hudson, Miss Leo: actress. 
First Methodist church, phis- 


Smith 


betwe 
"at Fort Riley oe 


Samuel Miller: at Fort 


in Kansas, article 


article on Kan- 


Hugoton: 
tory, noted . 
Hugoton Hermes: 
Hull, Mell H.: 
Humboldt: 
not 

—church histories, noted 

—history, article on, noted 

Humboldt Union: articles in, noted 

Hunt, Mrs. Gorman ; 

Hunt, Ruth E., Topeka: 

Huntington, Mrs. 
noted 

Huron Indian Cemetery, Kansas City: 
note on : 

—resolution on 

Hutchinson: electric trolley, article on, 
noted 

—Grace Episcopal Church, history, 
noted 

—historical pictures, ‘noted 

—sce, also, South Hutchinson. 

Hutchinson family: temperance 
workers é 

Hutchinson News: 

—note on 

Hutchinson 
noted 


‘article in, noted . 
land office official. . 
centennial cctesiion, 


donor 


Amelia: article on, 


articles in, noted 


News-Herald: articles 


I 
Impeachments, Kansas: C. A. M. 
Ewing’s article on 
Independence: history, 
note 
Independence crossing, Big Blue river: 
note on 
Independence Daily Reporter: 
in, not os 
—75th anniversary edition, noted. ... 
Independence Reporter: articles in, 
noted 218, 219, 329, 
bodies burial pit, Saline co.: note on, 


articles on, 


article 


218 
220 


173 
, 145 
$41 
111 
444 
6 


281- § 
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a campaign: against Cheyenne, 


—against Kiowas and Comanches. 

1860, J. E. B. Stuart’s diary of, ” 382- 
—Hancock’s, 1867, he noted | ; 
Indian depredations in 

on 123, 128, 137, MSI 149, 50, 

164, 166, 167, 172, 173, 
261-267, $24, 330, 
Indian lands in Kansas: ur- 
ray’s reports, noted 
Indian material (Kansas): 

from Beloit College Museum 
Indian missions. See Kaw Methodist 

Mission; Shawnee Baptist Mission; 

etc. 

Indian Territory: by R. E. Cunning- 
ham, note on 
Indian tribes: treaty with, 1865, notes 

on 169, 264, 
Indians: battles with, in 1 Kansas, notes 

Oe. sees 168, 172, 
Ingalls 
Ingersoll, Robert G.: letter quoted 
Ingle, Reece: recollections, note on 
Inventors of dial telephone: Emory 

Lindquist’s article on l- 
Iola: county jail, note on 
—-—photograph .. 

Iola Register: microfilmed 

Iowa Indians 

Iowa Point: note on 

Iowa, Sac and Fox Presbyterian Mis- 
sion: note on 

—photograph between 144. 

— Familton’s letters from, 


ted 
mo Lt. 
Riley 
—biographical sketch 
Irving, theatre gpenaee 
Irving: article on, noted : 
Irwin, Bvt. Lt. Col. Bernard John Dow- 
ling: at Fort Riley 348, poy 


facing 


Merritte Weber: at Fort 


—hbiographical sketch . 
—photograph ; 
—report, 1858 as 
Irwin, William H.: * “journalist . 
Irwin, Jackman and Co.: freighters 
Isely, Mrs. Bliss: book by, noted 
Isern, Mrs. Edward, Ellinwood 
Ives, Earl ; 


facing 
348- 
378, 


J 


Jackson, G. C.: Woodson co. pioneer 

Jackson, Ruth: article by, noted 

Jackson county: Winding Vale school, 
article on, noted 

Jackson’s Island (Arkansas river) 

Jacob family, Chase co.: article on, 
noted 

Jacobs Mound, Chase co.: 
noted . 

Jagger, Fred 

Jameson, Henry B., Abilene 221, 

Jardinier, Christine: article by, noted, 

Jefferson county: courthouse, note on, 

—historic sites and structures, notes 

1 


article on, 


on oy 
Jelinek, George: article by, noted 
Jenista, Harry 
Jenkins, Mrs. Elsie 3 
Jenkins, William H.: Lecompton const. 
conv. delegate 
Jennison, Col. Charles R.: 
of, an actress 
Jennison, Sophia: actress 34, 
Jetmore: articles on, noted 216, 
—75th anniversary, note on 


daughter 
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Jetmore Republican: articles in, 
noted .. .216, $27, 
—75th anniversary edition, note on... 
Jews in Kansas: article on, noted 
Johannsen, Robert W.: “The Lecomp- 
ton Constitutional Conven- 208 


tion »” article by 
—note on 
John Brown Memorial Park, Osawato- 
mie: note on 
Johnson, Beryl R. ; 
Johnson, E. W., Chanute 
Johnson, Nellie: actress 
Johnson, Rachel: actress 
Johnson, Swan: biographical sketch, 
noted 
Johnson, Rev. Thomas 
Johnson, Virginia L.: articles by, noted, 
Johnson, Rev. William 
Johnson and Burt Theatrical 
Troupe 44, 
Johnson county: articles on, noted, 216, 
—s sites and structures, notes 
142-145, 
pe aa County Democrat, The, 
Olathe: article in, note 
—centennial edition, noted 
Johnson County Herald, Overland Park: 
articles in, noted 5, 216, 
Johnson Pioneer: 70th anniversary edi- 
tion, note on 
Johnston, Lt. Col. Joseph E. 
Jones, Alfred W 
conv. delegate 
—notes on 
Jones, Batt.: notes on 234, 235, 
Jones, E. F., LaGrange: cabin, note 


on 154, 
Jones, Elwood, and wife: caretakers, 
Kaw Mission 
Jones, Herbert C.: Easton history by, 
noted ‘ 
Jones, Horace, Lyons 
Jones, Mrs. Jesse 
Jones, John C. and Winoma C.: 
on pioneers by, noted 
Jones, John Tecumseh: home, note on, 
— —photograph between 144, 
—notes on ‘ 
ones, Lucina 
ones, Owen C. 
ones, S. H.: buffalo article by, noted, 
ones, Samuel: Douglas co. sheriff 
ones, Mrs. Schuyler, Jr., Wichita 
ordan, Henry (Harry): actor 
ordan, Mrs. Henry: actress 
ordan, Neal, Harper co.: donor 
orgenson, Lloyd P.: book by, noted. . 
umbo Springs, Greeley co. 
unction City: Lord Dramatic Co. at, 
—population, 1860-1890, data on 
Junction City Republic: article in, 


acnmagtas const. 
3, 240, 244- 


work 


. 30, 





noted ; 
Junction City Union: 
noted 


articles in, 
2T1, 


k 


Frank 
Mrs. 


Kambach, Mrs. 
Kampschroeder, 

Garden City 
a Fort Harker buildings, 


Jean Norris, 


notes oj 
Kansas (ter. ) 

noted ~~ 
—note on ei , , 
—photograph ae between 144, 
Kansas (state): t 1 i 
* sion, names of members . 221, 
—Forestry, Fish & Game Commission, 
—Fort ays Kansas State College mu- 

seum, article on, noted........170, 


Capitol, article on, 





441 
327 
211 


247 
25n 


55, 156 
109 


834 


144, 183n 


218 
180 


195 
443 


448 


. 2 
383, 


—Teachers College, 


| —Strawberry 





| Kansas Magazine, Manhattan: 


| Kansas river: 
| Kansas Sod House, Cimarron: 





Kansas (state): mansion, 
note on 

—Governor’s mansion, note on. 170, 

— Industrial Development Commission, 

—National Guard, 
notes on 


Governor’s 


71, 72, 80, 

Emporia, article 
on, note 

Kansas—A History of the Jayhawk 
State: by W. E. Zornow, noted 

Kansas Assn. of Teachers of History 
and Related Fields: 1957 meeting, 
note on 

Kansas Chief, The, Troy: note on 

— 100th anniversary edition, note on 

Kansas City: historic places, notes on, 

—interurban to Olathe, article on, 
noted 

—population, 1870-1890, data on 

} Hill section, article on, 
noted 

—Wyandotte burial ground, resolution 
on 

Kansas City Kansan: microfilmed 

Kansas City, Mexico and Orient Rail- 
road: J. W. Higgins’ history of, 
noted 

Kansas City 
note 

Kansas City (Mo.) Star of Empire 

nanan Say (Mo.) Times: articles in, 
note 


(Mo.) Star: articles in, 


| —for 1874, microfilmed 


Kansas Daily Tribune, Lawrence: 
microfilmed 
Kansas Falls, 


Geary co.: note on 
“Kansas 


Historical Notes” 08 
221-224, 333-336, 445- 
“Kansas History as Published in the 
Press” 105-107, 211- 2 
326-332, 441- 
Kansas Indian Agency, Council Grove: 
note on 
Kansas Indians: 
note on 


treaty site, 1825, 


1957 is- 
sue, note on 


Kansas Methodist Mission. 
Methodist Mission. 

Kansas National Democrat, 
ton 24 

Kansas-Nebraska act: R. F. Nichols’ 
article on, not 

Kansas Pacific railroad: train captured 
by Indians, note on 

navigation, note on 

micro- 


See Kaw 


we: i 


filmed 
Kansas State Historical Society: 
nals of Kansas, report on 
— —motion relating to 82, 
—annual meeting, 1956, proceed- 
ings 54 
— —1957, noted 
—archives division report, 1955- 
1956 
—executive committee report, 1956 
—First Capitol report, 1955-1956 
—Funston Home report, 1956 
—Kansas Historical Quarterly, The: 
port on, 1955-1956 
—Kaw Mission report, 1955-1956. . 65, 
—library, books added to, 1955-1956, 
listed 85- 
—-—report, 1955, 1956 
—manuscript division report, 


An- 


re- 


57, 
1955- 
1956 8- 
—uicrofilm division report, 1955- 

1956 ; 
. 64, 

60- 


—Mirror, report on, 1956... . 
—Mitchell bequest, report on 
—museum report, 1955-1956 
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Kansas State Historical Society: news- 
paper and census divisions report, 
1955-1956 ; 

—nominating committee report, 1956, 

—-pictures and maps, report 1955- 1956, 

—publications report, 1955-1956. . 64, 

—research subjects, 1955-1956... 3 

—-secretary’s report, 1955-1956. . .54- 

—Shawnee Mission report, 1955-1956, 

—treasurer’s report, 1955-1956 67- 

Kansas Tribune, Lawrence: note on 

Kansas Weekly Herald, Leavenworth. . 

Kanzas News, The, Emporia: note on 

—_ -Newman, Mrs. Tillie, Arkansas 

it 

Kaw Methodist Mission, Council Grove: 
note on 

—photograph between 144, 

—see, also, under Kansas State Histori- 
cal Society 

Kawsmouth station: 
ticle on, noted 

Keefer, Lt. Frank Royer: at Fort 
Riley 

Keenan, Col. Pat L., Seward 

Keim, De B. R.: book by, noted 

Keith, A. E., Chicago: inventor 4- 

Keith, Walter, Coffeyville 

Keller, Mrs. vores Sapulpa, Okla.: 
donor 

Kelley, Rev. — —, Emporia 406- 

Kelley, Charles A. and wife, Topeka: 
donors 

Kelley, Jim and Pat, Topeka 

Kelly, J. W. 

Kennedy, Lt. James M.: at Fort Riley, 

Kent, ——: actor 


Tenry King’s ar- 


Kent, Imogin: actress 27, < 


Ketcham, H. T.: at Fort Larned 

Key, Thomas Jefferson: Lecompton 
const. conv. delegate 

—note on 

Keyes, “Grandma” Sarah 


Kickapoo Presbyterian Mission: article 


on, noted 
—note on 
Kickapoo Rangers 
Kidder, Lt. Lyman S. 


Kilbourne, Asst. Surg. H. S.: at Fort 


Riley 
King, Clarence: article by, noted 
King, Harry, and wife, Zarah: donors 
King, Henry: article by, noted 
Kingman: salt industry, article on, 
not 
Kiowa County Signal, Gute ar~ 
ticles in, noted 
Kiowa Indians . 
264, 265, 
—and Comanches, J. E. B. Stuart’s 
diary of 1860 campaign against, 382- 
Kiowa News: article in, noted 
Kipple murder case: article on, noted 
Kirk, Frank W., Parsons. . j 
Kirwan, Lt. Col. John S. 
Kiser, Glen E.: article by, noted 
Klema, Marion, Salina 
Klopfenstein, Carl G.: article by, noted, 
Knapp, Dallas W., Coffeyville " 
Knecht, Karl K.: Eisenhower cartoons 
by, not 
Knights of Labor 
Knott, Peter: biographical sketch, 
noted 
Knouse, Charles A.. 
Knowles, Sheridan: play by, noted. “8 
4, 
Koch, Mary S.: article by, noted. 
Kolar he Caldwell: donor. 
Kreipe family, "Tecumseh: article ‘on, 








257, 259- 2 





Krenger, Charles, Abilene 
Kuykendall, James: Lecompton const. 
conv. delegate 


L 


Labette county: historic sites, notes on, 
—old settlers meeting, 1957, note 

on 445, 
LaGrange, Marshall co.: note on 


$33 


241n 


146 


446 
154 


Lamp, Henry: hospital steward, Fort 


Riley 
Land, pre-emption of: note on 


note 


Landes, Fannie Johnson: bcoklet by, 
334 


Landes, O. B., Abilene 
Landmarks. See Historic sites and 
Structures . ° 
7 Alfred M 
Lane, J. M., F amis article by, 
noted 
Lane, Franklin co.: article on, noted 
Lane county: pioneers, articles on, and 
by, noted 
Lane County Historical Society 
—1956 meeting, note on 
—1957 meeting, note on 
Lane trail: in Brown co., note on 
Lane University: photographs facing 
between 144, 
—students and faculty, 1884, photo- 
graph facing 
Lange, Rev. F. W.: Lutheran mission- 
ary 
Langrishe, , and wife: actors 197, 
Langrishe and Allen: theatre 
managers 18, 
Langsdorf, Edgar 
—asst. secretary, Historical Society 
Larkin, Arthur, Ellsworth 
Larkin, Mrs. Charles, Leavenworth 
Larmer, Bud, Council Grove: donor 
Larned, Col. Benjamin F.: fort named 


or ; 
Larrick, John: reminiscences, and data 
on, noted : 
Larsen, Lucile 
La Rue’s Minstrels 
Lastelic, Joseph A.: article by, noted 
Lathrop, Mrs. Amy: history by, noted, 
Lauterbach, August, Colby 
Lawrence: First Christian church, his- 
tory by C. E. Birth, noted 
—Frazer’s Hall as 196, 197, 
—tLiberty Hall 
—Lord Dramatic Co. at 306-309, 
314, 321, 323, 404, 
—Miller Hall 
—Poole’s building 
—population, 1860- 1890, data on 
—revival at, 1872 369, 370, 
373, 
—saloons, note on 
—theatre history to 1868 196- 
—tTrinity Episcopal parish house, notes 
on 127, 
Lawrence Daily Journal-World: micro- 
ilmed 


Leaper, Mathew (Matthew?): Indian 

agent 
Leavenworth, Col. Henry 
Leavenworth, Col. Jesse: Indian 

agent . .260, 26 1. 264, 265, 
Leavenworth: American ton 

al ; 24, 25, 

—Chaplin Opera House 19, 43, 
—Christian church history, noted 
—D. J. Brewer home, note on 
—fire, 1858, note on i 
—First Presbyterian church 
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Leavenworth: First Presbyterian church, 
history, noted 

—Fred Harvey house, note on 

— —photograph between 144, 

—Gambrinus saloon 

—German Theatre Hall 33, 

—Harmony Hall 

—Laing’s Hall 15, 317, 

—Leavenworth Theatre 

—Lord Dramatic Co. at = 

—Mark W. Delahay house, note on 

— —photograph between 144, 

—Melodeon Concert Hall. . 11, 13, 14, 

—National Theatre, history 13, 18, 


—newspapers, as drama critics 401- 
—Opera House, notes on 
—People’s Theatre Co. 34, 
—Planters’ Hotel, note on 
— —photograph between 144, 
—population, 1860-1890, ag! on 
—revival at, 1872 369, 371, 373, 
—Russe ll, Majors, Waddell occe 
note on 
Stockton Hall, notes on. . 14, 19, 23, 
40, 
—theatre history, 1858-1868, J. C. 
Malin’s article on 10- 
— —1869-1871, notes on 302- 


314- 32% 


—Thomas Carney house, note on 
—Turner Hall Theatre 3, 
—Union Theatre, history. . 11-14, 16, 
19, 22, 23, 26-40, 
—Varieties Theatre 1l- 
Leavenworth county: historic build- 
ings, notes on 146- 
Leavenworth County Historical Society: 
1956 meeting, note on 
Leavenworth Musical Assn. 
Leavenworth Times: D. R. Anthony 
letters in, noted 
—microfilmed 
—Lebanon: note on 
Lebanon Community Development 
Assn.: note on 
Lebanon Times: article in, noted 
Lecompte, Samuel D 
Lecompton: Constitution Hall, note on, 
— —photograph between 144, 
—in 1857, notes on 225, 226, 
231, 
—Lane University building, note on 
— —photographs facing 
between 144, 
Lecompton constitution: original docu- 
ment returned to Kansas, notes 
244- 


on 
—photograph of page one facing § 


—travels of original document out- 
lined 

Lecompton constitutional convention: 
R. W. Johannsen’s article on mem- 
bership of 225- 

Lecompton Union 

Lee, Elford E.: at Fort Riley 

Mary: hospital matron, Fort Riley, 

e, Lt. Col. Robert E. 

Lee, Lt. William Fitzhugh: note on 

Lee, Mrs. William Fitzhugh: at Camp 
Alert 

LeMay, Dr. Daniel: veterinary surgeon 

Lemert, Bernard H.: reminiscences, 
note on ae 

eonard, ——: actor 

Lerado community, Reno co.: articles 
on, noted ; 

Lewis, I. N.: machine gun inventor 

Lewis, Lt. Col. William H.: death, 
1878, noted 168, 








Lexington, Brown co.: note on. .119, 120 
Lia, Mrs. Eleanor 66 
Lillard, T. M., Topeka 54 
—article by, noted 444 
—on executive comm., Historical So- 
ciety 54, 69 
—on nominating comm., Historical So- 
ciety 82 
Lilleston, W. F., Wichita 82, 84 
Lillie, Gordon William “Pawnee Bill’’: 
article on, note 332, 448 
Lincoln, Abraham: at Leavenworth, 
1859, note on 
Liacoln county: Indian raids, 1860's, 
note on 
Linden, Henry, Leavenworth: ear 
41, 
Lindquist, Emory K., Wichita a 
—“The Invention and Development of 
Dial Telephone . . .,” arti- 
cle by 1- 


| —-note on 
| —-Protestant church bibliography by, 


noted 
Lindsborg: dial telephone inventors 

from 1- 
Lingenfelser, Angelus, Atchison 85 
Linn county: historic sites, notes 

on 149, 150 
—history, article on, noted 44] 
Lisle, Dr. George: article on, noted 
—Chetopa founder 22 
Little, Dr. Blake, Fort Scott 
Little, J. E. (or J. Z.?): actor 43, 19 
Little Heart, Cheyenne chief: killing of, 262 
Little Mountain, Kiowa chief 387 
Livermore, Mrs. Mary A.: at Emporia, 409 
Living conditions: in 1870’s and 

1880’s, article on, noted 220 
Livingstone, Mrs. Ray 108 
Lloyd, Ira E.: diary, noted 330 
Loan, Gen. B. F. 246 


| Locke, Yankee: actor 42 


Logan, Dr. C. A., Leavenworth 22n 
Logan, Eliza: actress 22,30, 201 
—hbiographical note 22n 


|} Logan, J. Glenn 


Logan county: historic sites, notes 

on 15 

Lomax, Lt. Lunsford Lindsay: note 

Lone Elm camp ground: note on 

Lone Tree massacre: note on 

Long, Mrs. Ray 

Long, Richard M., Wichita 

—nominated as second vice-president, 
Historical Society 


| ——second vice-president, Historical So- 


ciety 
Longren, E. Je Topeka: donor 
Loomis, Mrs. R. C. 
Lord, James A.: actor and theatre 
manager 10, 15, 298-323 passim 
401, 436 passim 
Lord, Louis (Mrs. James A.): actress, 10 
, 298, 300-319 passim, 405-427 passim 
Lord (James A.) Chicago Dramatic 
Co. 10, 44, 196, 203 
—calendar of plays, 1870-1871. 437, 438 
—J. C. Malin’s article on 401- 438 
—travels, 1869-1871 298- 323 
Loring, Capt. Leonard Young: at Fort 
Riley 353, 355 
—bhiographical note 355 
Lose, Harry F., Topeka 82, 84 
Lost Springs, Marion co.: note on 154 
Love, James E.: letters, 1862, filmed 59 
Lovejoy, Rev. Elijah P.: murder, 
note ~~ 189n 
Lovell, Capt. Charles S.: at Fort Riley, 338 
Lovewell, Paul A. a 109 
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Lowry, Velma E.: article by, noted. . 

Lundquist, Frank A.: biographical 
notes . .ln, 

— inventor , Tree 

—photograph ... 

Lundquist, N. P., and wife: 
borg, 187! 

a Church: first Kansas ‘parish, 


4. "Church, English: first church, 
note on . 

Lykins, David:  Lecompton const. 
conv. delegate 2 
Lykins, Johnston . 
Lyon county: articles on, noted 

—early marriage in, note 
—historic buildings, notes on 
—schools, articles on, noted. . 
—Verdigris church, article on, noted, 
Lyon County Historical Society: 1957 
meeting, note on : 
Lyons, Paul, Topeka: 


facing 
to Linds- 


152, 


donor 


M 


McAfee, Rev. J. B., Valley Falls 
McAfferty, J. K.: actor 428, 432- 
McArthur, Mrs. Vernon E., Hutchinson, 
—donor a 
Macauley, B.: actor 
McCabe, Dr. F. S., Topeka ’ 70, 
McCain, James a Manhattan 83, 
McCampbell, C. “Manhattan’s 
Oldest House ” arti 
by 
—note on . 
McCarrol, Ann: at Fort Riley 
McCarter, Charles N., Wichita... .. 
McCarthy, Rev. - is Fort Scott 
McColey, Osweg 
— oy P., Dodge City: 


don 
McComb, John: oratorical contest win- 


ner ; ; - 

McConnell, Faith: article by, noted 

McCormick, Dr. Richard P., New 
Brunswick, N. J. 

McCoy, Rev. Isaac 

McCune, H. W., Emporia 

McCune: note on ae Bae: 

McCune Herald: article in, noted 

McCune Times: note on 

McDowell, Earl W.: article on cream- 
eries by, noted 3 

McEwen, Owen, Wichita 

McFadden, ——, Topeka: 


man ; zeigt 

McFarland, Helen M., Topeka... 

McFarland, William D.: i 
donors ... 

McGrew, Mrs. “William E., Kansas City, 
McIntosh, — mens "of the peace, 
Ford co. . aT pe 

He a age “~ fone 3 B.: note on.. 
McKay, M ° Dorado 
McKenzie, ‘thee ( Me John M.) 
McKenzie, John M.: hospital steward, 
Fort Riley 
McKown, G. 
conv. dele 
McLellan, 
_by. iL. 


66, 


W.:  Lecompton const. 
‘ate 


oan, Topeka: 


MeMillin, Mrs. ‘Eugene, Lawrence... . 
—— Ed, Great Bend: article on, 


1-3, 


218 


2n 
5-7 
8 
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McWilliams, Mary: actress 
Maddern, Emma and Lizzie: actresses, 
47, 
Madison, Maj. Thomas C.: 
iley 
—biographical note 
Madison: article on, noted 
Madison News: article in, noted ; 
Madson, Frank, Jr.: article by, noted 
Mails, John: Manhattan pioneer. . 
Malin, James C., Lawrence...... .82, 
—article in Wisconsin meeeend by, 
noted cevdanes 
—donor 
—notes on 
—*Theatre in mor 1858- 
1868 ' article by F 9 


298- 
401- 


—“Traveling Theatre in Kan- 
sas » article by.. 


Malone, James, Gem 
Manhi — Butterfield Game, notes 
— EN facing 
—Congregational church history, noted, 
—Goodnow house, note on 
—oldest residence, 1957, notes on. .9, 
— —photograph facing 
—Poyntz avenue, 1860, photo- 
graph between 8, 
—Runyon house, note on 
—-—photograph . between 144, 
—traffic problem, 1859 
Manhattan Town Assn. 
Mann, Miss —-—: actress 49, 50, 
Mansfield, Harold: book on Boeing 
Airplane Co. by, noted 
Marais des Cygnes massacre: 
Maranville, Lea 
Marble, George W.., 
Marion county: pioneers, 


note on, 
69, 82, 
Fort Scott 

article on, 


noted : nate 
Marion Hill Lutheran church: 
on, noted 
Marion Record-Review: 
note nes 
Marrs, Isaac: soldier, at Fort Larned 
Marshall, Frank J.: claim against Paw- 
nees, not 
Marshall, Mrs. 


article in, 


George, Basehor 
Marshall, George S. 


Marshall, Joseph, Topeka: architect 
Marshall county: historic sites, notes 


‘Charles I., Fort Scott: 
career, noted ° 
John A.: oan, Atchison, note 


John W.: 
delegate . 
Mrs. Thomas, Highland. 

Mrs. Myrta: articles by, 


on 

Martin, 
tary 

Martin, 


mili- 
71 


on . 
Martin, 
conv. 
Martin, 
Martindale, 
noted 
Marysville: 
—note on 
Marysville Advocate: articles in, noted, 
Masterson, Bat: review of R. "O’Con- 
nor’s book on, not aes 
Mathews, Cecil ... . hae 
Mathews, John: trading post, note on, 
Mathews, William: Lecompton const. 
conv. delegate 
Matson, Simon E.: 
Mattes, Merrill J. 
> Mrs. Patricia Solander, : 


 Lecompton const. 


‘articles on, noted. ... 


articles by, noted, 


peka 

Meade orgaty: historic site, note on 
Meader, E. L., Wichita... 

Means, Hugh, Lawrence. . 


59 
10n, 191n, 298n, 401n 


53 
203 


325 
438 
83 


article 


34n 
219 
279 
84 
” 155 
222 
84 
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Mechem, Kirke, Lindsborg 81, 83 
—editor 64 
Medicine: in Chicago, T. N. Bonner’s 
book on, noted 
Medicine Lodge: 
note on 
Medicine Lodge peace treaty: 
notes on 117, 
—site, note on 
Meeker, Jotham 
—and wife, burial place, noted 
Mellinger, Sam 
Melville, Emilie: actress 
Mendenhall, Richard 
Menninger, Dr. Karl A., Topeka 


Carry Nation home, 


84, 
donor 
Meredith, Joseph: 
Fort Riley 
Mering, Novma, Great Bend 
Merrill, Lt. Lewis: notes on. .392, 393, 
Meserole, Harrison T.: article t 
noted 
Metcalf, 
career, 
Methodist churches of c 
histories, noted 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South 
—see, also, Delaware Methodist Mis- 
sion; Kaw Methodist Mission; Shaw- 
nee Methodist Mission. 
Meuse-Argonne battle area 
Meyer, Surg. Albert J. 
Meyer, Mrs. Harry 
Meyer, Ruth: article by, noted 
Meyers, L. F., Dodge City 
Miami county: historic sites, notes on, 
Mickel, W. L.: hotel, Waterloo, not 
on 152, 
Millbrook, Mrs. Minnie Dubbs: Ness 
county history by, noted 
Miller, Dorothy, White City: 
Miller, Edward: killed by 
1864, article on, noted 
Miller, Mrs. Frank, Topeka: 
Miller, John, Topeka: 
Karl 
, Larry, Topeka 
Mrs. Leonard 
er, Mary: at Fort Riley 
iller, Nyle H., Topeka 83, 
—secretary, Historical Society 
—talk by, noted 
Miller, Mrs. Pearl Ghrist 
Miller, Robert C.: Indian agent 
Miller, S. F.: article by, noted 
Miller, Sol., Troy: article on, noted 
—autobiography, noted 
Milier family, Mulberry: 
noted 
Mills, Maj. Madison: 
Riley 
—biographical note 
Mills, Theodore, Topeka 
—dquoted 
Mills, Mrs. W. M. 
Mills Dramatic Co. 
Mine Creek, battle of: note on 149, 
Mining. See Salt mining. 
Mission Neosho: note on 
Mississippi Valley Historical 
The: article in, noted 
Missouri Pacific railroad: book on 
towns and states, noted... 11, 
Missouri river: first bridge, noted 
Missouri River railroad 
Missouri Valley Farmer. 
Missouri Valley railroad 
Mitchell, Rev. D. P., Topeka 
Mitchell, Miss E.: actress 


hospital steward, 


Vilder S., Lawrence: 
noted 
ntral 


183n 


donor 
Indians, 


ia 
aS 


donor 
donor 
67, 70, 82, 


to CoCr 
Dio hWlO®d 
TRO -1 Woe mR IOLo 


to 


386, 


Nmwonwrtb 
mr bo OO 


article on, 


at Fort 


315, 316, 3: 


Review, 


81—1378 


Mitchell, William: 
) » note on 
Mitchell, William IL: 

on 
Modern Light, The, 
in, noted 
Molesworth, Leola: article by, noted 
, Benedictine: book on, noted 
ohn, Tunction City 
hard M,: 


monument in mem- 


orv o 


bequest by, note 


Columbus 


nic 


named for, noted 
W.A newspa] 
y, Maj. Williar R 


tialed 
county: hist 


on, noted 


, Gove co 


, Go co 


m, Logan co 


lct by, noted 
Howard, Abilen 
d 
Hugh M.: 
v. delegat 
, Ray, Atwood: article 
ll, Wichita 
ve” (play note 
N. 
n 
is county: 


Lecompton 


historic sites an 


farion Hill Lutheran churcl 
on, noted 
Morris family, 
noted 
Morrison, Frank R., Spring 
ticle on, noted 
Morrow, Dave 
Morrow, John: 
noted 
Mrs. J. H., 
Orville 
Frank, Hays 
id City Republic: articl 
nd Valley: Times-journal, 
noted 
t Mitchell, Wabaunsee co. 
onument placed on 
1dge, He y S.: note on 


Hodgeman 


Tecumsch 
Hill 


article on, noted, 214, 
biographical sketch of, 


Mound City 


Watson 


ine 


ranch, 

on, noted 
Muecke, Joseph B. 
noted 
Mueller, 
Mulberry: 


pamphlet 


Harrie S., Wichita 
Miller home, note on 
creek 

R. G., Sr. 


. C., and wife, Topeka: 
,, E.. 
noted 
elia: articles by, noted 214, 
Murdock, Ellina: daughter of 
Thomas B. 
Murdock, Marshall 
Murdock, Mary Alice: 
Thomas B. 
Murdock, Roland 
Murdock, Thomas Benton: 
graph 
—R. A. Clymer’s article on 
Murphy, Dorothy, Caldwell: 


rington ar- 


daughter of 


photo- 


acing 


donor 
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Murphy, Franklin D., Lawrence. . .83, 
Murphy-Venable families, Tecumseh: 
article on, noted. . : 
Murray, William G.: Indian lands re- 
ports by, noted... 335, 
Murrell, Mrs. T. M., ‘Topeka 
Muscotah: _ articles on, noted 327, 
—centennial, booklet, noted 
—-—note on ’ 
Museum Graphic, St. Joseph, Mo.: ar- 
ticle in, noted... 
Mutual Settlers’ Assn. of Kansas Ter- 
ritory: note on 
Myers, A. E., Hodgeman co.: family, 
article on, noted 


Myers, A. J., ee co.: article 


by, noted 


oe, Mary: hospital matron, Fort 
Riley : 

Nation, Mrs. Carry: at Enterprise, ar- 
ticle on, noted. 

—home, Medicine Lodge, note on 117, 

Nation, David 

National Guard. ‘See Kansas (state): 
National Guard. 

National Military eae, Baxter 
Springs: noted 

National Park Service. 113, 114, 195, 3 

National Theatre: note on, 1870 

Native Sons and Daughters of Kansas: 
1957 meeting, note on.. 

Naylor family, Tecumseh: article on, 
note ““ 

Neafie, — —: ee 

Neff, Morris, Jr., Wichita ; 

Negro soldiers: in Civil War, book on, 
noted . ; 

Neilson, Caroline: hospital matron, 
Fort Riley 

Neodesha: first commercial oil well, 
note on ; 

Nescutunga river: ‘notes on. . 

Ness City: stone house, note on 

Ness County Historical wend work 
of, noted = haa 

Nevins, Allan 

New Brunswick Historical Club, New 
Brunswick, N : gift to Historical 
Society, note on 

New Kiowa: noted.. 

New Orleans, La.: theatre, 1850’s- 
1860’s, note on ; 

Newby, Capt. Edw ard W. B.: note on, 

Newman, Mrs. Tillie Karns ne 

—book by, not 

Newport, Mrs. Leigh..... err 

Newspaper subscriptions: note on 

Newspapers: criticism of drama by, 
1870-1871, discussed ee 

Newton: “Boot Hill,” note on. . 

—history, article on, noted 

Newton Kansan: article in, noted 

Niccum, Norman: aarticle by, noted 

—donor er se a waste ie 

Nicholas, Pearl Mallon: article by, 
noted . ee ~ 

Nicholas, W. G.: article on, noted 

Nichols, Roy Franklin... . 

—article on Kansas-Nebraska act, 
noted 

Nicholson, Georgia, Lawrence: 

— August: hospital steward, Fort 

ey 


Nicodemus: note on 

Nine Mile Ridge massacre 

Nolley, Mrs. George T. Wichita . 
North, Joseph H.: article on, noted 





| Oklahoma “boomers”: 


| O’Neil, J. R.: actor 
| Oregon trail: historic sites, notes on, 





Northeast Kansas Historical Society. . 

Norton county: article on, noted... 

Norton Daily ao article in, 
noted os 


oO 


Oakley Graphic: article in, noted 

Oceana, LaBelle: actress. . oe 

O’Connell, Wayne A.: article by, 
noted 2 

O’Connor, Richard: review of his book 
on Masterson, not a 32 

Oesterreich, B. H.. 

Oesterreich, Herman F, W.: and fam- 
ily, article on, note 

Offen, Charlotte: article by, noted 

Offerle, Harry , 

Ogden, Maj. Edmund A.: at Fort 


Riley 
death, ‘1855, note on 


| Oil well: Carrie Oswald No. 1, note 


on 


| —first commercial, note on.. 


Oklahoma: history, articles on, noted, 
—see, also, Cherokee Strip opening. 
article on, 
noted 


| Olathe: article on, noted 
| —centennial, album, noted. . 
| ————notes on 


—First National Bank, note on, 1872, 
ya 


| -—history, article on, noted 


—Hotel Olathe, articie on, noted 


| —interurban to K. C., article on, noted, 
Olathe Mirror: centennial edition, 


noted 
Old Abilene Town Co.: note on 


| Old Castle Memorial Assn. 


Omer, George E., Jr.: “An Army Hos- 
pital: From Dragoons to Rough 
Riders—Fort Riley, 1853-1903,” 
article by vy 

—note on oma 

137th U. S. infantry: ‘notes on 72, 

25, 30, 49, 


142 


| —-Independence crossing, Big Blue 


river, note on 
-—junction with Santa Fe trail, note on, 
Osage Catholic Mission: note on. . 160, 
Osage Indians: Drum creek treaty, 
note on 
— battle with Confederates, note 


Tillie 'K. Newman’s book on, ’ noted, 


| Osage Mission (town) 


Osawatomie: Congregational church, 
note on 

—John Brown Memorial Park, note 
on 15 

Osawatomie, battle of: noted 


| Osawatomie Graphic-News: article in, 


noted 


| Osborn, Gov. Thomas A. 282, 2 
| Oskaloosa: courthouse, note on 


Oswego Democrat: articles in, noted 

Oswego Independent: articles in, noted, 

Otis, Lt. Elmer: note on 

Ottawa: early schools, article on, 
noted : 

—revival at, 1872 ' 

Ottawa Baptist Mission. . . 

Ottawa County Historical Society: or- 
ganized, notes on 109, 221, 

Ottawa Daily Herald: microfilmed... . 

Ottawa Herald: article in, noted... . 

Ottawa Indian: cemetery, note on... 

Ottawa University Apa ; 

—history by B. S. Haworth, noted 
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Overend, Mrs. Harry, Wichita 

Overland Park: articles on, noted 

Overland stage: 1867 Gardner photo- 

graph of : facing 

oun Arthur i Topeka 

Owen, Mrs. E Lawrence 

Owen, Jennie Small: annalist 64, 

—articles by, noted 

—donor 

—retirement, noted 

Owen, Lucile 

Owens, Estell Arthur: reminiscences, 
note 

Oxford: schools, article on, noted 

Oxford Register: article in, noted 


P 


Pabst, Mrs. L. L.: reminiscences, ae . 

Pacific railroad 

Packard, Augustus: marriage, noted 

Padilla, Father Juan de: monuments 
to, noted 1s 

—note on 

Palmer, Theodore D.: reminiscences, 
noted .. 

Palmetto: note on 

Pannkuk, Mrs. Ben: donor 

Pantle, Alberta: librarian, Historical 
Society 57, 67, 

Paola: note on 

—revival at, 1872 

Pardey, George: actor 

Parmeter, Capt. ——: at Fort Larned, 

Parrott, Marcus J. 

Pate, Henry Clay 

Patrick, Mrs. Mae C., Sublette 

Patterson, Mrs. Harold, Ford 222, 

Pattison, Mrs. Mary Alice (Murdock), 


Pauley, —-—, Topeka: saloon keeper, ‘ 


Paulson, Rev. ——, Fort Scott 
Pawnee (town) 340, 
Pawnee Town Site Assn. 340, 341, 
Pawnee Bill. See Lillie, Gordon W. 
Pawnee capitol: note on 
—photograph between 144, 
Pawnec Fork 389, 
—Bell’s bridge, note on 
—camp on, 1859 258, 
Pawnee Indians: village, Republic co., 
note on 
Pawnee river: Duncan crossing, note 
on 
Pawnee Rock: note on 118, 
—photograph between 144, 
Pawnee Valley Stock Breeders Assn. 
Pawpaws: article on W. A. White’s 
praise of, noted 
Payne, David L.: homestead location, 
—notes on 139, 
Payne, Elisha M. 
Payne, Lt. John A.: at Fort Larned 
Payne, Mrs. Loyal F., Manhattan 
—donor 


Peak wa.“ Swiss bell ringers 197, § 


Pearson, Carl O., Lindsborg 

Peck, Maj. Robert Gray 79 

“Peck’s Bad Boys”: address by W il- 
ford Riegle 70- 

Pegram, Lt. John: note on 

Peiser, Mrs. E. E., Mission 

Pence, Mrs. Ruth: article by, noted 

Pendergrast, —-—, Leavenworth 

Pennoyer, ——: actor 

Pennoyer, Mrs. M. A.: actress. 21, 42, 

1 


Pershing, Gen. John J. 74- 
* Peters, Lorin T., Ness City 3 
Peterson, Mrs. 

Peterson, Mrs. Edna, Chanute 








Peterson, Ellen Welander: history of 
Enterprise by, noted 

Peterson, Mrs. Gail French: donor 

Petrie, Bruce, Wichita 

Pettit, Mrs. Frank: donor 

Pettyjohn, Lura: article by, noted 

Pfuetze, Carl, Manhattan 

Philip, Jennie A. (Mrs. W. D.), Hays: 
estate of, donor 

—note on 

Philip, Ward R., Brownell: donor 

Phillips, Dr. Samuel: at Fort Riley 

Phillips, William: newspaperman 

Phillips, William Addison: note on 

Phoebus, The, Hutchinson: issues of, 
given Historical Society 

Photographs: by William S. Pretty- 
man, noted 

Piazzek, J. M., Valley Falls: mill, not 


on 

Pike, Gen. Albert 

Pike, Zebulon: expedition, article on, 
noted 2 

Pike-Pawnee village: article on loca- 
tion of, note ; 

—note on 

Pinquard, Surg. Joseph 

Pittsburg: First Baptist church, article 
on, noted 

—First Christian church, article on, 
noted ; 

Pittsburg Headlight: articles in, 
noted 105, 

Pittsburg Sun: articles in, noted. . 220, 

Plains, The, Fort Larned: note on 


—page from, reproduced facing 2 


Platte County (Mo.) Self-Defensive 
Assn. 

Plattner, Addie (Mrs. I. L.), Ford, 222, 

Playter, Franklin: home, note on 

Pleasonton, Gen. Alfred 

Plumb, Preston B. 

—article on, noted 

—comment on A. W. Jones quoted 

—quoted, 1857 230, 

Plunkett, Annie ; 

Plunkett, Blanche 

Plunkett, Carrie (Mrs. Charles) 

Plunkett, Charles 

Plunkett, Clara 

Plunkett family: actors 

Plymouth, Brown co.: note on 

Plymouth, Lyon co.: articles on, noted, 

— -—school, article on, noted 

Poey, Asst. Surg. ——: at Fort Riley, 

Feiepater, Capt. Jefferson: at Fort 


Point ae Rocks, Morton co. 
—note on 


| —-photograph between 144, 


Pollock, Acting Asst. one. Irving J.: 
at Fort Riley 

Pomeroy, Samuel C.. 

Pond Creek, Okla. 

Pond Creek stage station, Wallace co.: 
note on 

—photograph between 144, 

Pony Express: article on, noted 

—Hollenberg ranch station, note on 

— —photograph between 144, 

Pope, Maj. Gen. John 268, 276, 

Population statistics: of Kansas towns, 
1860-1890 

Post and Rogers: drama company ans 

Pottawatomie Baptist Mission 

—article on, noted 

—note on 171, 

—photograph between 144, 

Pottawatomie county: pioneers, articles 
on, not 
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Pottawatomie Indian Agency, St. 
Marys: note on ; 

Pottawatomie massacre, 1856: note on, 

—location o ; ; 

Powell, Capt. panies L.: at Fort 
Riley ‘ 361, 

Powers, Bill se 

Pozzoni, Carlotta: actress 87, 

Prairie Grove (battlefield), Ark.: note 
on 

Pratt, Rev. John G. : 

Pratt, Sgt. McKinley, Emporia: death, 
noted 

Pratt county: 
on, note 

Pratt Daily Tribune: third Pride edi- 
tion, noted 

Presbyterian Church: Nebraska Pres- 
bytery and Presbytery of Highland, 
note on 

—see, also, Iowa, Sac and Fox Presby- 
terian Mission; Kickapoo Presbyterian 
Mission; Mission Neosho. 

Preston, May: actress 

Prettyman, William S.: 
by, note ‘ 

Price, Fannie: actress 

Price, John M., Atchison 191, 

Price, Gen. Sterling 

Price raid scrip 

Printing press, first: note on 

Proctor, Joseph: actor 

Proctor, Lotta: actress. . 

Protection Post: article in, noted 

Protestant Church in Kansas: an An- 
notated Bibliography: by Dr. hosed 
K. 7 We noted 

Prouty, S. 423 

Punished w, oman Creek, battle of, 
1878: article on, noted 

Purdum, B. W., Topeka: donor 

Purkins, G. W., Leavenworth 


Q 


county seat war, article 


photographs 


uail, Mildred 

uantrill, William C. 

uartelejo. See El Quartelejo. 
uindaro: note on 

Quinius, Herman M., Wichita 
Quinton, Lt. William W.: at Fort 


Riley 
rire Ww illiam, Wichita 23 
uivira Indians: village site, nete on, 


R 


Railroad train: captured by Indians 
a “nee first lines in Kansas, note es 
Railw ay and Locomotive Historical _ = 
ciety, Boston 
Randall, Wayne, Osage City 
Randolph, John W.: Lecompton const. 
conv. delegate . 
Randolph: newspaper history, article 
on, noted . ; : 
Randolph Echo 
Rankin, Charles C., Lawrence. .70, 82, 
Rankin, Mrs. Ruth Vawter, Wichita 
Raser, Margaret: articles by, noted 
Rattlesnake creek, Stafford co. 392n 
Ravanna, Finney co.: note on 131 
Rawlins county: school districts, article 
on, noted a 213 
Raymond, Lt. Thomas U.: at Fort 
Riley : 361 
Raynesford, H. C., Ellis. . . 82, 84 
—articles by, noted. . 829 
Records management: state conference, 
1956, note on 


Redbud trees: W. A. White’s praise of, 
noted : 326 

Ree ¢ Clyde M., Jr., Parsons "82, 84 

Reed, Jim, Topeka 110, 221 

Reeder, Andrew H.: territorial gov- 
ernor ; : 

Reeve, Chet 

Reid, Samuel G.: 
conv. delegate 

—dquoted 231 

Remsburg, Charles: article by, noted 106 

Reno county: Lerado community, ar- 
ticles on, note 

Revel, Marietta: actress 

Revival: of 1872, W. E. Berger’s ar- 
ticle on 

Reynolds, Rev. Charles: 
Riley 

Reynolds, Surg. F. P. 

Reynolds, Leon: article by, noted 

Rice, Harvey D.: a Hartford founder, 

Rich, Lee, Junction City 

“Richard ILI” (play): 


Lecompton const. 
9° 


comments on 
Lord Co. presentation of 421- 424 
Richards, Walter M., Emporia 84 
Richardson, Mrs. Myrtle H. 333 
Richmond, Robert W.: 
torical Society 
—editor, S. N. Wood letters 
Richmond, Mrs. Robert W., 
donor 
Richmond, Nemaha co.: note on 
Ridgely, Asst. Surg. Aquila Talbot: 
note on 
Ridpath, Dee: article by, noted 
Rieke, Mrs. Louis 
Riegle, Wilford, Emporia 
—‘Peck’s Bad Boys,” address by 
—president, Historical Society 


archivist, His- 
67 


i 
181- 190 
Topeka: 


9, 
Riley, Maj. Gen. Bennet 145, 337, 339 
—hbiographical note 339 
Riley county: historic buildings, notes 
on 166, 167 
Riley County Historical Society: mu- 
seum opening, note 2 
—1956 meeting, note on 
Riordan, T. T., Solomon 
Rively, M. Pierce: Lecompton const. 
conv. delegate . 2 
—note on 
Robbins, Richard W., Pratt 
Roberts, Rev. G. Harold, Atchison 
—article by, noted 
—donor 
Robinson, Charles 
—home, note on 
—note on 
Robinson, Mrs. Hazel: article by, 
noted, 
Robinson, W. Stitt: editor of J. E. 
Stuart diary of 1860 
—note on 
Robinson: articles on, noted 
Robinson Index: articles in, noted 
Robson, Stuart: actor 3 
Roche, Frank: actor 33, 200 
Rocky Mountain Fur Co. 337 
Rodkey, Clyde K., Manhattan 82, 84, 109 
Rogers, : actor 34 
Rogers, Felix: actor 314 
Rogers, J. H.: actor 200 
Rogler, Henry, Matfield Green 108 


834, 446 
Rogler, Wayne, Matfield Green 83 
Rome, Ellis co.: article on, noted 106 
Rooney, Mrs. Edward, Topeka: donor, 59 
ost Elihu: camp at Fort Riley named 968 


Root, Frank A. 
Root, Julien V., Boise, Idaho: donor 
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Rose, O. C.: Woodson co. 
Rost, F. J., Topeka 
Roulier, Leon N., Colby 
Rowe, Fayette, Columbus 
Roy, Fred, Wilsey: donor 
Rozar, Lily B.: articles by, noted 
442, 


pioneer 


Ruff, Mrs. Charles F. 
Ruggles school, Lyon 
noted 
Runnymede: note 
Runyon, Damon: 


co.: article on, 
on 

birthplace, note on, 
— —photograph between 144, 
Rupp, Mrs. Jane C., Lincolnville 
Ruppenthal, Jacob C., Russell 
—donor 
Rush, Cecile: 33, 


: a4 a7 
actress 34, 37, 


212 


09, 446 


446 
221 

65 
219 
443 
392 


442 


43, 46,47, 2 


Russell, Mrs. 
by, noted 
Russell: First Congregational church 
records, filmed 
Russell county: 
on 
—Kit’s Fork Indian raid, 
Russell, Majors and 
freighters 
—Leavenworth offices, 
Russell Springs stage 
co.: note on 
Rust, Mrs. Lucile, Manhattan 
Rutgers University: Lecompton Con- 
stitution held by 
Ryman, John, Dunlap: 


A. R., Clay co.: article 


historic notes 


166, 
166, 


sites, 


note on, 

Waddell: 
note ete 

station, 


on 
l oyvan 


donor 
Ss 


Sabin, Dr. Jeremiah: at Fort Riley 
Sackett, Dr. S. J.: talk by, noted 
Sage and Jackson, Pawnee co. 
St. Benedict’s Abbey: history, 
Peter Beckman, noted 
St. Benedict's College: 
noted 
—old Priory, 
St. Cloud: note on, 1860 
St. Francis: articles on, noted 
St. Francis Herald: articles in, noted, 
St. Jacob’s Well, Clark co.: note . 


on 
St. John, Claude J.: 
of, noted 
“ John, Silas: ordeal of, 1858, 348- 
. Joseph, Mo.: Smith Theatre 
- Sonne (Mo.) Theatre 
Marys: Pottawatomie 
note on 
France: 


Neosho 


by 
articles on, 


note on 


121, 
biographical sketch 


j Agency 
ding, 
St. Mihiel, 
St. Paul, 
St. Vrain, Col. 
Salina: note 
—population, 
Saline county: 
on 
Saline river 
Salt mining: 
on, noted 
Salt well, first: note 
Santa Fe, Haskell co.: 
Santa Fe trail 
—Arkansas river crossings, notes 


on 131, 


battle area 76, 
co. 

Ceran 

on, 1860 

1870-1890, data on 
Indian burial pit, note 


in Kingman area, article 


on 
note 


163, 
on 


—article on, noted 

—historic sites, notes on 18, 1 

132, 13 7,1 

145, 154, 157- 

—junction with Oregon trail, note on 

~-note on, 1860 

—remains, west of Dodge City, notes 
1 


19 
131, 3 


on iv ‘ 
— —photograph between 144, 


Sarcoxie, Delaware Indian 
Sarcoxie spring 
Satanta, Kiowa _ chief 
Satsuma’s Royal Japanese 
Sawyer, Joseph O.: at 
Scheller, Mme. -- 
Schenck, Leland, 
Schenck, Mrs. 
Schenck, Lena 
noted 
Schoenchen, 
noted 
Schroeder, 
Schweitzer, 
Scott, 
Scott, A., Westmoreland: 
cles noted 
Scott, D. L., and wife: 
Scott, D. W.: on Santa 
1860 
Scott, John: 
Scott City: 
noted 
Scott City & Northern Railway: 
on, noted 
Scott county: 
canyon, note 
—historic sites, 
Indian battle, 
School Dist. 37, article 
Scott County State Park 
—El Quartelejo monument, 
graph 
—Steele 
Scrip 
Sears, Burton P. 
Seaton, Richard H.: 
Second U. S. cavalry: 
Second U. S. dragoons: 
—at Fort Riley 
Se cond U. S. infantry: 
Sedan: article on, 
—Baptist church, 
Sedgwick, Maj. John: at Fort Riley 
—in 1857 Cheyenne campaign 
—in 1860 Kiowa-C om: anche cam- 
paign 388, 389, 391, 
Sedgwick county: inden treaty site in, 
noted 
—Seltzer Methodist Church, article 
noted 
Settler 
Seventh U. S. 
1890’s 
—organ! 
Severance, 
nated 
Seward county: 
on 
Seymour, actor 
Shaffer, Sallie: article by, 
Shaw, Joseph C., Topeka 
Shaw, Mary: actress 33, 
Shaw, Neosho co.: historic site, noted 
Shawnee: Dick Williams house, note 
on 
—Fangro house, note on 
—historical sketch of, noted 
Shawnee Baptist Mission 
—note on 
Shawnee county: historic buildings, 
notes on 170- 
—Tecumseh township trails, article on, 
noted 
Shawnee County Historical 
1956 annual dinner, note on 
Shawnee County Historical Socicty, 
Bulletin of the: articles in Apr., 
1957, issue, noted 
—‘Highland Park” edition, noted 
Shawnee Friends Mission 
—note on 


Troupe 
Fort Riley 
: actress 
Topeka 

Leland, Topeka: 
Baxter: article 


Ellis 


donor, 
by, 
co.: article on, 
Byron 


article by, noted, 


arti- 


actors 
Fe trail, 
392, 
caretaker, First Capitol 
News Chronicle, articles in, 


article 


Cheyenne-U. S. 
on 

notes on 
1878, article 


battle 


168, 
on, noted, 


on, noted 


photo- 
between 144 
note 


house, on 


article by, i, 
notes on 


at Camp 


not 
344, 
Alert, 


at Camp Alert, 
noted 


on, 


cavalry: notes on, 


zation, note on 


Mrs. A. L.: recollections, 


county seat ficht, not 


143, 


Society 


266, 


note on 218, 2 


63, 84, 108, 2 


107, 2 
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470 


Shawnee Indians: lands, note on 
—removal from Ohio, article on, noted, 


187 


214 


Shawnee Methodist Mission, 113, 114, 183n 


—cemetery, note on 
—note on 


—photographs _ between 144, 


Zoe 


at Fort 

340- 

, facing 

%. a 
article by, noted 
hospital steward 


—1956 meeting, note on 
Sheets, Mrs. article by, noted, 
Sheridan, Logan co.: note on 151, 
—history by Mrs. P. Toothaker, noted, 
Sherman, Lt. 
county seat fight, ar- 

—Kidder massacre site, note on 

articles in, noted 212, 
Shirley, Dorothy: article by, noted 
Sigma Nu, at Kansas University: 

—- . between 144, 
Simerwell, Robert 
Simon, J. A.: actor 299, 302, 
Simons, Asst. Surg. James: 
Simonson, Maj. 
Sioux Indians: Kidder massacre by, 


Shawnee Mission Indian Historical So- 
ciety 
Shearer, Acting Asst. Surg. “M. M.: . 
Fort Riley 
L. W.: 
Shelden, Alvah, El Dorado 
Sheridan, Gen. Philip H. 276, 
357, 
Sheridan county: Cheyenne-U. S. bat- 
tle site, note on 
Sherman, “Dutch Henry”: home, note 
on a ; . 
Gen. William T. 
Sherman county: 
ticle on, noted 
172, 
—newspapers, article on, noted. . 
Sherman County Herald, Goodland: 
—70th anniversary edition, noted 
Shillock, Maj. Paul: at Fort Riley, 362, 
Sidebottom, Abbie Ruff: article by, 
noted 
his- 
tory of, published : 
Silkville: Sunene, photo- 
—note 
Seape Elizabeth: diaries of, filmed, 
Simmons, Philip and Elmira: 
Dentler’s book on, noted 
307-310, 312-314, 426, 
Simons, Dolph, Lawrence 63, 
Riley 
—photograph 
Simpson, L. R.: 
Simson, T. W.: 
note on 
— house, 


Wyandotte cO.: 


Sixth VU. S. cavalry 

Sixth U. S. infantry: 
1853 

—military escort, 1829 

—records, 1853-1855, noted 

Skiff and Gaylor Minstrels 

Skinner, Jim: article by, noted 

Slagg, Mrs. C. M., Manhattan. . 82, 83, 

Slay, Mrs. Frank, Wichita... . 

Sloan, E. R., Topeka 

Smelser, Mary M., Lawrence 

Smith, Col. Andrew J.: Seventh cavalry 
head 

Smith, 

Smith, 
on 

Smith, 

Smith, 


at Fort Riley, 


Benjamin H., ‘Chetopa: 
Byron Caldwell: 


‘Mrs. George E., Topeka: 

Gerrit: note on .. 

Smith, Mrs. Glee, Larned 

Smith, Henry: Lecompton const. conv. 
delegate .. 

Smith, i505: Topeka 

a edediah: site where killed, 


oted 
Smith, Louis Rn Topeka: 


note ‘on, 
award, note 


donor, 


donor 


144 
144 
145 
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Smith, Mrs. Raymond, Parsons 
Smith, Solon W. 
Smith, Mrs. William L., Sarasota, Fia.: 
donor 
Smith, Mrs. Yolande ; 
Smith county: history, article on, 
noted 
—‘Home on the Range” cabin, ‘note 
on ‘ : 
— —photograph between 144, 
Smith County eNenee, Smith Center: 
article in, not is 
Smoky Hill river 
—forks of, note on 
Smoky Hill trail: stage stations, Gove 
co., notes on 5 
— —Logan co., notes on 151, 
— -—Trego co., notes on 
——wWallace co., note on 
Socolofsky, Homer E., Manhattan 
—article on Capper Farm Press by. 
noted 
Sod house: article on, noted 
Sohl, Stanley D., Topeka: donor 
—museum director, MMistorical Society, 
Solomon river 
Somers, John G., Newton F 82, 
South Haven New Era: article in, 
noted 
South Hutchinson: salt find, 1887, 
note on 163, 
South Leavenworth Musical Assn. 
Southeast Kansas: history, article on, 
not . 
Southern Overland Mail Co. 
Southgate, Asst. Surg. Robert: at Fort 
Riley .. se bee ‘a 
Southwest Daily Times, Liberal: arti- 
cles in, noted 
Southwest Kansas Editorial Assn.: 
records, noted 
Sparks, Col. 
Speer, John es ie 
Spencer, Charles: article by, noted... 
Spencer, Selden P.: U. S. senator 
Spring Hill: articles on, noted... . 
Spring Hill New Era: articles in, 
noted ; .829, 
Springfield, Seward co. , . 286, 
Spurs, battle of the, 1859: note on 
Squirrel, James 
Stage line. See Overland stage. 
Stairrett, Louisa: article by, noted 
Stallings, Don ‘ ° 
Stanley, Henry M.: at Fort Larned p 
Stanley, William Eugene: household 
items of, given Historical Society 
Stanley, Mrs. William Eugene, Wichita, 
donor 
Stanton, Mrs. E. M.: 
Frederick 


Stanton, 
Stanton county: articles on, noted 
Abilene. . 


Stapf, Charles, j 
Starke, Mrs. Ellina (Murdock) 
Stauffer, Oscar ‘ 

Steamboat: Excel 

—on Big creek, Ellis co., ‘noted 

Stearn (s), E. Norris: at Fort Riley 
Steele, H. L., Scott co.: home, note 


on ; 
Steele, Capt. William: 
Steffes, Don, Abilene 
Stephens, Kate: bequest, note on 
Sternberg, Bvt. Maj. George Miller: 
at Fort Riley... . 
—biographical sketch : 353- 
Sternberg, Louisa Russell (Mrs. George 
M.): death, noted ‘ 
Sternberg, Martha L. Pattison - Mrs. 
George M.) . 


article by, noted, 


‘notes on, $91, 
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Stevens, J. A., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Stevens, LeRoy, Topeka: donor...... 
Stevens, Richard B., and wife: chil- 
dren of, donors 
Stevens county: county seat fight, arti- 
cle on, not 
—records microfilmed 
Steward, Sarah: hospital matron, Fort 
Riley .. “. 
a § Donald, Independence 82, 
Stewart, Capt. George H.: at Pawnee 
Fork . 258, 
Stewart, Mrs. James G., Topeka 
Stewart, L ary Council Grove: 
Stewart, Col. Ralp 
Sticher, John, Tope’ ka. 
Still, Dr. Andrew T.: 
Stine, Daniel: 
Stine, I. J., Leavenworth 
Stinson, Thomas N.: 
—papers of, noted 
Stinson family, Tecumseh: 
noted ; 
Stolte, Fred W., Jr.: 
note 
Stone, Amy: 
Stone, Arthur 
Stone, Clifford W. 
Stone, Harry, and Anne: 
Stone, Robert, Topeka 
Stoney Lonesome school, 
note on 
Storms. See Hailstorms. 
Stotler, Jacob 
Stover, Ida Elizabeth: 
versity group picture facing 
Strachan, Grace: article by, noted 
Strang Line (interurban): article on, 


noted : : 
Stratton, Mrs. Clif, Topeka: donor. 
Straub, Lt. Paul F.: at Fort Riley 
Streeter, Floyd B.: book on Ben 
Thompson by, noted ; 
Strowger, Almon B.: inventor 3- 
Strowger Automatic Telephone Ex- 
change Co., Chicago 
Stuart, Lt. James Ewell Brown 
—diary, 1860, edited by W. S. Robin- 
son a 
—early military career, outlined. .382- 
—invention by, note on.. 
—marriage, note on 
Stuart, James Ewell Brown, Jr.: 
noted 
Stuart, Lewis B., St. Louis 
Sturgis, Capt. S$: D. 388, 
Stutzman, Mrs. = wy Kansas City 
Sullivan, Mrs. H. 
Sullivan, Ivan, 
Sully, Gen. 
Sumner, Col. 


donor, 
note on... 
article on, noted 

373, 379, 
article by, noted, 
article on, 


reminiscences, 


actress 


actors 


Allen co.: 


in Lane Uni- 


383, 
birth, 


A 
Alfred 
Edwin Vose 
—at Fort Leavenworth 342, 
ee against Indians, 1857, note 


= ey First U. S. cavalry. .384, 387, 

Sumner county: historic sites, notes 
on 178, 

Sunderlin, Ono. V. W. 

Swedish inventors of dial telephone: 
Emory K. Lindquist’s article on. .l- 

Sweet, Annie B., Topeka: donor 

Switzler creek 

Sylvester, Louise 

—biographical data 


T 


1 
316- < 
owe 


20 
63 





Tally Springs, Montgomery co.: article 
on, noted 
Talmo: Methodist church, article on, 
noted 
—note on 
Taylor, Rev. E. O., Topeka 
Taylor, Harold O.: article by, noted 
—history of Weir by, noted 
Taylor, James E., Sharon Springs 
Taylor, Lt. Jose ph Hancock: note 
on ‘ 390, 
Taylor, Dr. T. B., Topeka 
—dquoted 
Taylor, Tom: plays by, noted 
faylor, Lt. W. O.: at Fort Riley 
Tebben, Erma Schmidler: article by, 
noted 
Tecumseh, Indian chief: 
note 
Tecumseh: 
—note on 
Tecumseh Note 
Teed, Mrs. C. W. 
Teeter, Mrs. Virgil, 
Telephone, dial: 


article on, 


history, articles on, noted, 


Book 231, 
donor 
models, photo- 
graphs between 8, 
—invention and development, Emory 
K. Lindquist’s article on 1- 
Templar, George, Arkansas City 
Temple, Oscar F.: hospital steward, 
Fort Riley 
Templeton, John, 


Partridge: 
early 


Leavenworth 
28-33, 35, 
“Ten Nights in a Bar Room” (play): 
comment on 
TenEyck, Capt. 
Thacher, 
Thayer, 


Benjamin L. 
T. Dwight: quoted 
Davis W.: missionary 
Theatre: in Kansas, 1858-1868, J. C. 
Malin’s article on 
—traveling, in Kansas, 
J. C. Malin’s article on 


Third U. S. infantry: at Fort Riley 

35th Division: Wilford Riegle’s address 
on 70- 

Thoes, Joseph: pioneer of Alma 

Thomas, Alois 

Thomas county: Wesley 

Colby, article on, noted 

Thompson, Ben: F, B. Streeter’s book 
on, note 

Thompson, Frederick 

Thompson, Mrs. Myrtle, Ottawa co. 

Thompson, R. L., Jr., Moran 108, 

Thorne, C. theatre manager 

—and wife: actors 

Thorne, Emily: actress 

Thorne, J. C.: actor 

Thorne and Burt, Leavenworth: 
theatre managers 

Thorne family: actors 18, 

Tibbles, Thomas Henry: autobiog- 
raphy, note on 

Tiffany, Annie: actress 

Tiller and Toiler, The, 
Larned history in, 

Tillotson, Mrs. J. C., Norton 

Tillotson, Raymond, Shields 

Tilton, Maj. Henry Remsen: 
Riley 

Titus, Col. H. T.: 

Todd, Jarrett: 
delegate 

Toevs, Waldo, Wichita . . 

Toohey, John T.: actor 


Toothaker, Mrs. Pearl: 
history by, noted , 


1869-1871, 
401- 


Larned: 
noted 


Fort 


at Fort 


log home, note on, 
Lecompton const. conv. 


417, 427, 
435, 


Sheridan co. 


chapel, near 


375- ; 


426, 


10-53, 191- § 
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Topeka: Costa’s Opera House 432 
—First Congregational church history, 
noted 57 
—historic buildings, notes on 170, 171 
—history, articles on, noted 219 
—Lord Dramatic Co. at 309, 331, + 
2o- > 
—population, 1860-1890, data on 1l 
—Potwin area history, note 219 
—printing history, note on 223 
—revival at, 1872 369- 373 
375-378, 381 
—Tefft House records, filmed 59 
—theatre in, 1860’s, noted 196, 197 
Topeka Daily Capital: microfilmed 63 
Topeka—Guide to the Capital City of 
Kansas: note on 835 
Topeka Spiritualist Society 375 
Topeka Typographical Union No. 121, 223 
Torluemke, A. W., Manhattan... 9 
Tornado: Ottawa-Kansas City, booklet 
on, noted 223 
Toulon: murder case, noted 107 
Towanda: spring near, noted 441 
Townsley, Will, Great Bend 83 
Trace, Mrs. Carl F., Topeka: donor 62 
Trading post, Mathews, Labette co.: 
note on 146 
Trail, Dr. E. B., Berger, Mo.: donor 59 
Train, A. T. & S. F.: photograph, 
— facing 22 
Trego, Joseph Harrington: diaries of, 
filr mec 59 
Trego county: ste age stations, notes on, 174 
Tremaine, Acting Asst. Surg. W. S.: 
at Fort Riley 356 
Triplett, Roger: article on Emporia by, 
noted 223 
Trotter, Lavina 333 
Tucking, Mrs. Charles, Valley Falls: 
donor 62 
Turner, J. B.: actor 41 
Turner, J. ES Caldwell 221 
Turner, James, Clyde: records of, 
noted 59 
Turner, L. E., Clifton: donor 59 
Turnverein: at Atchison, noted 191 
—at Leavenworth, noted 39 
Turon Press: A. B. Bradshaw’s articles 
in, noted 212 
Turrill, Surg. Henry Stuart: at Fort 
Riley 861 
Tuton, Alice Belle: marriage, noted 107 
12th Tennessee cavalry: in " Kensee, 
noted 163 
U 
Umbach, Mrs. Walter, Ford 222, 445 
Ummethun, George, Leavenworth 42 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” (play): com- 
ment on 48-50, 424- 426 
Underground railway: Jackson co. sta- 
tion, note on 140 
Union Pacific railroad: advertising, 
article on, note 214 
—Eastern division 202 
United Brethren Church: first in Kan- 
sas, note on 126 
University of Wichita Bulletin, The: 
article in, note 211 
Unrau, William E.: Fort Larned his- 
tory by, note on 217 
—notes on 257n, 448 
—*“The Story of Fort Larned,” article 
by ...257- 280 
Vv 
Valentine, Harry, Clay Center 63 
Valentine, L. F.: articles by, 
noted apes 216, 327 
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Valley on 
—St. 


—St. 


Falls: Piazzek mill, note 

John’s Methodist Church 

Paul’s Lutheran Church, 

on, noted 

—  —note on 

Valley Falls Vindicator: articles in, 
not¢ d 216, 

Van De Mark, M. V. B., Concordia 

Van og Lt. A. C.: at Fort Riley, 


article 


Vanderhoof, Jack W., Salina 

Vanderslice, Daniel: ‘Lecompton const. 
conv. delegate 239, 

Vang, Mrs. Mary 

VanLew, Anna, Axtell 

Van Velzer, Mrs. Lutie: reminiscences 


»y, note 
Van Wagner, Rev. . 
Venable-Murphy families, 


icing 


,cavenworth, 
Tecumseh: 





article on, noted 
Verdigris river: massacre of Confed- 
erates, not on 
Victoria: note on 
—railroad de a, article on, noted 
—RRobert Cox’ s sit to, noted 
—St. Fidelis Church, notes on 
130, 
— —photograph between 144, 
George’s Church, article on, 
noted 
Viele, George: article by, noted 
Vinson, Mrs. Ida M., Chase co. 
von der Heiden, Mrs. W. H., 
Newton 82, 
Vycital, Frank 
Ww 
Wabaunsee: “Beecher Bible and Rifle” 
church, article on, noted 
—-—note on 
— —photograph : facing 
—founding of, article on, noted 
Wabaunsee county: history, in Alma 


newspaper, note on 
Waconda (Great Spirit) Springs: 


on 
Wade, Mrs. Alice M., 
—article by, noted 
Wagon Bed Springs: 
Wakarusa river: 
Walker, Rev. F. 
Walker, Mrs. 


note 
Coffeyville 


note on 
ferry, note 
M., Sedan 
Ida M., Norton 
Walker, Judy Ann, Topeka: 
Walker, Gov. Robert 
Walker, William: Lecompton 
conv. delegate 234n, 23 


on 


Cc 
donor 


const. 


—notes on 236 
Walker, Capt. William S. 386 
391, 
Wallace, John M.: Lecompton const. 
conv. delegate 2 
Wallace, Ralph, Larned 268, 
Wallace county: articles on, noted 
—historic sites, notes on 175, 


—stage station, note on 
Walnut Valley Times, El Dorado 
Walsh, Paddy 


Walters, Charles F.: actor 18, 


21, 
29-31, 33, 39, 
Walters, Mrs. Irene 


Walters, Jean Clara, (Mrs. Charles F.): 
actress 18, 21-23, 29-38, 41-43, 
"49, 50, 53, 193, 197, 
Wamego: historical booklet on, noted, 
Wamego Reporter: article in, noted 
Ww. /ano Plain Dealer: note on 
Annie: actress 


Mary, Ottawa: teacher 


, W. A., Ottawa co. 
George H., Caney 
Warner, Leslie H., Chicago 
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Warner, Mrs. W. P., Ford 222, 445 
Washburn University: Rice Hall, note 
on 171 
Washington county: Immanuel Luth- 
eran Church, article on, noted 327 
—stage stations, notes on 176 
Washington County (Ark.) Historical 
Society lll 
Waterloo: Mickel House, note on, 152, 153 
Waters, Bvt. Maj. William Elkanah: 
at Fort Riley 355, 356 
Wathena: centennial celebration, 
noted 445 
—note on 241 
Wathena Times: centennial issue, 
noted 441 
Watson, John: article by, noted 105 
Watson, Mrs. L. R., Altoona: donor 62 
Watts, Jim: article by, noted 443 
Waysman home, Tecumseh: article on, 
noted 444 
Wea Indians 187, 241 
Weatherwax, Lester, Wichita 221 
Webb, James Josiah: letter, 1856, 
noted 59 
Webber, Asst. ’ Surg. Henry A. 362 
Wedin, Mrs. Paul H., Wichita 110 
Weede, Dr. G. W. 222 
eichselbaum, Theodore: sutler at 
"hoe Larned 274 
Weir: history, by H. O. Taylor, noted, 444 
Welch, Charles, Pawnee co. 279 
Well, hand-dug, Greensburg: note 
on . 146 
Wells, J. A., Seneca, Mo.: donor 59 
Wells, Robert, Garden City 221 
Wells, William S.: Lecompton const. 
conv. delegate 241, 242 
Wellsford, Kiowa co.: article on, noted, 214 
Welsh: in Lyon county, article on, 
noted 328 
Wessells, Maj. Henry Walton: at Paw- 
nee Fork, 1859 258, 259 
—family of, at Camp Alert $891 
—note on 891 
Western Humanities Review, Salt Lake 
City: article in, noted 211 
Western Stage Co. 202 
Western Star, Coldwater: article in, 
noted 106 
Western Times, The, Sharon Springs 
special edition, 1957, note on 332 
Western Trail 207 
Westerner’s Brand Book, The, New 
York: article in, noted 330 
Westheffer, Mrs. Phoebe 331 
Westhoff, Margaret Ann: article by, 
noted 329 
Westmoreland Recorder: articles in, 
noted 211 
Westport, Mo.: S. N. Wood’s comment 
on, 1854 189 
Ww etzel, Christian F.: home, note on 135 
Weyss, John E.: surveyor 895 
Wheeler, Ban, Leavenworth: actor, 24, 25 
Wheeler, John J 112 
Whiskey Lake 340 
White, Dr. Allen: R. A. Clymer’s com- 
ment on 252 
White, Mary Hatten (Mrs. Allen) 252 
White, W. H., Jr., Council Grove: 
donor 66 
White, W. L., Emporia 153 
White, William Allen: and Henry Al- 
len in Europe, article on, noted 326 
—comments on T. B. Murdock 251, 253 
—home, Emporia, note on 142 
—J. S. Owen’s articles on, noted 326 
a ww. — facing 256 
. Clymer’s article on 252- 256 
— “The Story of Squa Pura” by, noted, 215 
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White Church, Wyandotte co.: 
on 

Whitehorn, Dr. Samuel: at Fort Riley, 
1855 342 


note 
180 


Whiteside, Nellie Oder: article by, 

noted 213, 214 
Whitewater Independent: article in, 

noted 445 
Whiting, Albe Burge: autobiography, 

note on 219 
Whitridge, Arnold: article by, noted 219 
Whittenhall, Capt. —-—: of Second 

Kansas cavalry 261 
Wichita: article on, noted 218 
—“Cowtown” project, notes on . = 

70, 333 
— —photograph between 144, 145 
—population, 1875-1890, data on ll 
Wichita Beacon: articles in, noted 105 
Wichita Eagle: articles in, noted 106 

218, 443 
Wichita & Western railroad 145 
Wichita Historical Museum Assn.: 

1957 meeting, note on 222 
Wichita Natural Gas Co. 120 
Wilcoxson, Mrs. M. J.: lecturer 374 
Wild Horse, Okla. 209 
Wild horse corral, Greeley co. 137 
Wilder, Daniel Webster: editor $1 
—quoted 133 
—state auditor 282, 283 
Wildman, ——, and wife: actors 33 
Wilkins, Mrs. Adele 108 
Willard, Mrs. Millie: actress 32 
Williams, Archibald, Topeka 372 
Williams, Charles A., Bentley 84 
Williams, Charles J., Topeka: donor 62 
Williams, Dick: house, Shawnee, note 

on 145 
Williams, Fannie E. 222 
Williams, John, Delaware Indian 895n 

397, 398 
Williams, Lt. Solomon: note on 891, 392 
Williams, W. W., Emporia 407 
Willmore, Jenny: actress 314 
Wilson, Delaware Indian 895n, 398 
Wilson, Bruce, Manhattan 109 
Wilson, Elton, Mound City 446 
Wilson, Hiero: Lecompton const. conv. 


delegate 241 


Winfield: First Christian church, ar- 

ticle on, noted 329 
Winfield Courier: article in, noted 329 
Winn, Asst. Surg. —-—: at Fort Riley, 362 
Winter, Lt. Francis Anderson 860, 363 
Wintermute, Eva.: reminiscences, 

noted 443 
Wirth, Conrad L., Washington, D.C... 280 
Wisconsin: L. P. Jorgenson’s book on 

public education in, noted 12 
Wolf, Capt. Lambert: diary, 

noted 258, 259 
Wolfe’s Camera Shop, Topeka: donor, 62 
Wolff, Mrs. Zella Lamb 443 
Woltz, Jennie: actress 314, 406,417, 418 

427, 428, 435 

Womack, Rev. A. F., Winfield 329 
Woman’s Kansas Day Club: donor 62 
—1957 meeting, note on 110, 111 
Wood, George, Cincinnati: theatre om 


manager 22 

Wood, Paul B., Elmdale, 82, 108, 334, 446 

Wood, Samuel Newitt: Alliance None 287 
81, 


—biographical data 182 
—comment on 104 
—home, Cottonwood Falls, note on 121 
—letters, 1854, edited by R. W. Rich- 
mond 181- 190 
—note on 121 
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Woodhull, Lt. Col. A. A.: in 
I ads wade acee3 357, 
—biographical — . 357, 


Woodring, —_ i. 

Woodruff, Capt. Cxarles Peiward: at 
Fort Riley ........ 

—biographical note 

Woods, Rex, Arkansas ‘City 

Woodson county: pioneer recollections 
of, noted ‘ ‘ 

—pioneers, note on : 

Woodward, Albert G.: 
Pawnees, noted 


Wooster, L. D., Hays 
World War I: 35th division, W. 


‘claim against 


Riegle’s address on 70- 
Wounded Knee, battle of: note on 
Wright, John K. 

Wright, Gen. William M.: 35th divi- 

sion commander 72, 
Wulfkuhle, Charles, Topeka: donor 


Wullschleger, Otto J., Frankford 
—donor ; 
Wyandot National ‘Cemetery: note on, 
Wyandotte county: historic sites and 
structures, notes on 177- 


358 


362 
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Wynkoop, Maj. E. W.: Indian 

agent 265, : 
Y 

Yancey, William Lowndes, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

Yates, Abner: biographical sketch, 
noted 

Yates Center: F. J. Landes’ history of, 
noted 


Yerby, William, Leavenworth 
Yingling, Dean, Topeka 
Yocemento: article on, noted 


Yost, Bartley: reminiscences, noted 
Young, B. F., Winfield: donor 
Young, Mrs. Chester, Kansas City 


Young, Walker 


Young, Willard, Council Grove: donor 


Z 


Zarah: general store, 
Zornow, William E.: 


note on 
Kansas—A His- 
by, noted, 


tory of the Jayhawk State, 
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